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PEMPHIS 10 HAVE QUI- 
DUUR SUNIMER OPERA 





a 


Plans for the Presentation of Outstanding 
Productions Are Being Worked Out 





"MEMPHIS, Tenn., May 24.—Summer 

pe in the beautiful new out-door thea- 

fin Overton Park is practically assured 

: arrangements now being completed 

iy the Memphis Open-Air Theatre, Inc. 

for the presentation of outstanding 

actions are being worked out along 

tt same lines as have proved successful 

li St. Louis and other cities where sum- 
: shows are: being staged. 


With the Memphis Junior Chamber of 
Mmerce providing the spark and en- 
sm practically every civic and busi- 
leader in the city is giving the 
t full co-operation. When proper 
mils are arranged a large pit orchestra 
Mil be employed, and officers of the Mem- 
Sis Federation of Musicians are work- 
in close harmony with the officials in 

e of the project. 


it the very start of the promotion two 
Mmphis newspapermen, Harry Martin, 
lisements editor of the Commercial 
al, and Jack Bryan, dramatic critic 
the Memphis Press-Scimitar, were sent 
WNNew York to contact producers and 
satisfactory arrangements to get 

, talent and costumes. 


ough the assistance of Fortune Gallo, 
of the San Carlo Opera Company, 
John Shubert, as well as a number of 
s in the metropolis, the two emis- 
les were able to make arrangements 
h would have been practically impos- 

8 under ordinary circumstances. 


operas to be produced this season, 
ing Monday, July 4, and operating 
ays a week, are as follows: “Desert 
” “Sally,” “My Maryland,” “Ka- 
a,” “The Count of Luxembourg.” 


iuditions to line up the best available 
it in the mid-south are being held 
times a week and rehearsals are 
getting under way. The plan ad- 
d by the control committee of The 
mphis Open-Air Theatre was a very 
one and mei the immediate ap- 

of the citizens of Memphis. 


pn tickets of six admissions good 
one or any of the five operas are 
sold and the revenue obtained 
in trust to assure operation and 
tion of the shows. Patron mem- 
S are being signed up and anyone who 
s two tickets is entitled to the 
choice of reserved seats. In addition 
members are being enrolled. A 
member is one who sells or pur- 

10 of the season tickets. 
Ei of $1.00, 75c, 50c and 


Fe 





25c will be charged for the operas. The 
popularity of the project was considerably 
enhanced when Edward Hull Crump ac- 
cepted the chairmanship of the Good-Will 
Committee. This committee will see to it 
that orphans and underprivileged children 
have opportunity to see all the shows free. 
Charter groups of the Memphis Open- 
Air Theatre, Inc., are being set up in all 
towns within 150 miles of Memphis and 
the retail merchants, banks and hotels 
are actively co-operating, realizing the 
good such a project can do by attracting 
large groups of people to Memphis. 
Charles Glasscock, who just recently 





MANY CITIES ORGANIZE 
TO AID CHINESE CIVIL'ANS 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—As additional 
cities in many sections reported the or- 
ganization of united councils to push 
work for the relief of Chinese civilians, 
Labor’s Committee for Civilian Relief in 
China fired its first big gun of the Wash- 
ington campaign with a one-hour broad- 
cast over an inter-city network. 

The program, broadcast fromthe dining 
room of the Ambassador Hotel, drama- 
tized in exciting fashion the highlights of 
the tragic conflict in China. Colorful flash 
re-enactments of incidents in the war 
were a feature of the program, which 
included appeals for Chinese relief from 
leaders of labor, professional, business 
and/social groups. 

Washington’s Chinatown joined in the 
search for chopsticks to grace the Ambas- 
sador party. No Chinese. import hoyse 
carried enough chopstocks to fill the bill. 
Under the direction of Mrs. Rosey Lee, a 
chopstick searching party was immedi- 
ately, arranged.. Within 24 hours over 
300 pairs of chopsticks were found and 


donated to the United Council for Civilian 
Relief in China. 

The Chinese people of Washington 
volunteered every possible assistance and 
expressed the deepest gratitude for the 
work that is being done by Labor’s Com- 
mittee. 


Progressive Miners of America, Gilles- 
pie, Ill., informed Labor’s Committee that 
a Bowl of Rice Ball could not be held in 











SHELL AND STADIUM IN OVERTON PARK, MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 





was voted Memphis’ No. 1 citizen, was 
elected president of the corporaiion and 
is giving freely of his time and ability 
to place the Memphis Open-Air Theatre 
on a sound basis. Under the present ar- 
rangement if any profits accumulate the 
first season, a fund will be created and 
the money used to perpetuate summer 
shows in Memphis. 


With the splendid spirit being shown 
by everyone, there is a positive feeling 
that Memphis will now join with other 
progressive cities in the country in pro- 
ducing summer operas. In fact the Mem- 
phis Open-Air Theatre is adjudged one 
of the finest of its kind in the country. 


~ 





this community on June 17, but enclosed 
wes 2 check for $200.00 made up of volun- 
tary donations from their memberships to 
be forwarded to the victims of Japanese 
aggression in China. 

This week Birmingham and Mobile, 
Ala.; Chicago, Ill.; New Orleans, La., and 
St. Louis, Mo., and scores of smaller 
towns throughout the United States, re- 
ported the complete organization of 
United Councils for Civilian Relief in 
China. 

In this drive labor has taken the lead. 
From the results already reported there 
is every evidence to believe that the na- 
tion-wide Bowl of Rice Party scheduled 
for June 17 will be successful, and that 
substantial aid will be received for the 
suffering : 
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REMINGTON-RAND MUST. 
REINSTATE 4.000 WORKERS 


Supreme Court Upholds NLRB Order 
to Reinstate American Federa- 


tion of Labor Workers. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The next to the 
last meeting of the Supreme Court before 
the end of the term beginning in Octo- 
ber, 1937, was a field day in many re- 
spects. The court refused to review the 
orders of the National Labor Relations 
Board to three labor baiting employing 
corporations. It pared a sizable slice off 
the field exempt from Federal taxes. It 
vacated an injunction issued by the good 
old “Methusaleh Court” restraining an 
investigation by the Federal Power Com- 
mission; and it heard arguments on that 
court’s performance in refusing to let the 
NLRB withdraw its order in the Republic 
Steel case. ; 

The big thing from the labor point of 
view was the Remington Rand case. The 
NLRB ordered the Remington Rand to 
offer reinstatement to 4,000 American Fed- 
eration of Labor workers who went out 
in the strike of 1936, in which the com- 
pany employed four notorious strikebreak- 
ing agencies and worked out the “Mohawk 
Valley” formula for strikebreaking. The 
company appealed to the Circuit Court, 
which upheld the board. With the Su- 
preme Court refusing a review. Reming- 
ton Rand has the pleasure of squaring 
things with 4,000 workers. 


(Continued on Page Three) 


OATH LABOR CONFERENCE 
ASSEMBLES. AT GENEVA 


Over 400 Delegates From Most of the 
60 Nations Will Attend the Confer- 
ence—To Last Three Weeks. 


GENEVA—More than 400 delegates ana 
advisers, from most of the sixty nations 
having membership in the International 


Labor Organization, will assemble in 
Geneva June 2 for the dpening of the 
24th session of the International Labor 
Conference. The Conference wiil last 
about three weeks. 

Only one of the six items on thé agenda 
will be disposed of finally this year. That 
has to do with “Statistics of hours and 
wages in the principal mining and manu- 
facturing industries, including building 
and construction, and.in agriculture.” In 
this connection the Conference will be 
asked to consider the advisability of 
adopting international regulations where- 
under States subscribing to them will 
undertake to compile—at interval@ and 
in the manner indicated—statistics relat- 
ing to hours of work in these industries, 
and to publish and communicate such in- 
formation to the International Labor 
Office as soon as possible. 

All of the other five items will come up 
for preliminary discussion this year, and 
for final discussion at the 1939 Confer- 
ence. These items are: 

Regulation of hours of work and reat 
periods for professional drivers (and 
their assistants) of vehicles engaged in 
road transport. 

Generalization of the reduction of hours 
of work. : 
Technical and vocational education and 
apprenticeship. Me 
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CHARTERS ISSUED 
582—El Dorado, Ark. 
583—Eldorado, Ill. 
584—Athens, Ga. 














591—Port Arthur-Fort William, Ont., 
Canada. 
597—Barnesville, Ohio. 
CONDITIONAL MEMBERSHIP 
ISSUED 


A 870—Donald Perry. 

A 871—James M. Kennedy. 

A 872—Josephine DeMattia. 

A 873—Mickey Conte (renewal). 

A 874—Frankie Pagano (Little). 

A 875—Shirley W. Harriss (renewal). 
A 876—Frank Fox. 


CONDITIONAL TRANSFER CARD 


ISSUED 
299—F. Frank Milligan. 


WANTED TO LOCATE 


Anyone knowing the whereabouts or 
local in which William (Bill) Culbreth, 
pianist, holds’ membership, kindly write 
the National Secretary, Fred W. Birnbach, 
89 Division St., Newark, N. J. 


DEFAULTERS 


Blandi’s Night Club, Pittsburgh, Pa., is 
in default of payment of $452.00 due 
members of the A. F. of M. for services 
rendered. 














Jay Theatres, Inc., New York, N. 
is in default of payment of $762.00 ate 
members of the A. F. of M. for services 
rendered. 





Wendell P. Dodge and the London Inti- 
mate Opera Company, New York, N. Y., 
are in default of payment of $525.00 due 
members of the A. F. of M. for services 
rendered. 





Henry Solomonoff and the American 
Negro Ballet, New York, N. Y., are in 
default of payment of $16.00 due members 
of the A. F. of M. 





Dick Brackob, Leopolis, Wis., is in de- 
fault of payment of $14.00 due members 
of the A. F. of M. for services rendered. 





Emile’s Catering Company, Phoenix, 
Ariz., is in default of payment of $775.50 
due members of the A. F. of M. 





Pete Galatis, manager, International 
Restaurant, Miami Beach, Fla., is in de- 
fault of.payment of $387.00 due members 
of the A. F. of M. for services rendered. 





John F. Gibbons, manager, Club Palo- 
rama, Schenectady, N. Y., is in default of 
payment of $1,190.00 due members of the 
A. F. of M. for services rendered. 





Howard Harding, Indianapolis, Ind., is 
in default of payment of $250.00 due 
members of the A. F. of M. 





E. H. Shults and the George King Pro- 
ductions Company, Buffalo, N. Y., are in 
default of payment of $300.00 due mem- 
bers of the A. F. of M. 





Alex Moinioux, Utica, N. Y., is in de- 
fault of payment of $167.00 due members 
of the A. F. of M. for services rendered. 





Harold Mason, proprietor, Club Astoria, 
Baltimore, Md., is in default of payment 
of $420.00 due members of the A. F. of M. 
for services rendered 





Chauncey A. Hyland, New Orleans, La., 
is in default of pergeet of $650.00 due 
tembers of the A. F. of M. for services 
rendered. 





DeWitt —y a U. H. Maxey, 
president, and C. Coates, vice-president, 
Norfolk, Va., is in default of payment of 

due members of the A. F. 
services rendered. 
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ler of La Crosse, Wis., are in default of 
payment of $97.50 due members of the 
A. F. of M.:for services rendered. 





ae Theatre, Boston, Mass., is 
a fault of payment of $7,600.00 due 
rs of the A. F. of M. 





Jay Faggen of New York, N. Y., is in 
default of payment. of $999.11 due mem- 
bers of the A. F. ef M. for services 
rendered. 





H. R. Graham of Fairmont, Minn., is in 
default of payment of $60.00 due members 
of the A. F. of M. for services rendered. 





George Ferrell of Durham, N. C., is in 
default of payment of $125.00 due mem- 
bers of the A, F. of M. for services 
rendered. 





Company A, 108th Infantry, New York 
National Guard of Watertown, N. Y., i 


_ in default of payment of $100.00 due mem- 


bers of the A. F. of M. for services 
rendered. 





Lee Rainey, manager, Cotton Club, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, is in default of payment of 
$274.00 due members of the A. F. of M. 
for services rendered. 





The Cocoanut Grove, Philadelphia, Pa., 
J. Toland and M. Cohen, managers, is in 
default of payment of $317.00 due mem- 
bers of the A. F. of M. for services 
rendered, 





The Longview-Kelso Rodeo Association, 
Longview, Wash., in in default of payment 
of $100.00 due members of the A. F. of M. 
for services rendered. 





Hared Productions Corporation, owner 
of Werba’s Brooklyn Theatre, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., is in default of payment of $177.00 
due members of the A. F. of M. for 
services rendered. 





Bert Lee of Sacramento, Calif., is in 
default of payment of $472.80 due mem- 
berg of the A. F. of M. for services 
rendered. 


REMOVED FROM FORBIDDEN 
TERRITORY 
Lodge Night Club, Tucson, Ariz. 


NOTICE! 


To All Locals and Members 
of the Federation: 


Local 802, New York, N. Y., has been 
granted an extended jurisdiction by the 
International Executive Board to include 
Suffolk County, Long Island. Locals are 
therefore advised that the extended juris- 
diction of Local 802 now includes all of 
Greater New York and all of Long Island. 

FRED W. BIRNBACH, 
Secretary, A. F. of My, 


THE DEATH ROLL 


Baltimore, Md., Local No. 40—Richard 
F. Jarboe, William H. Schwartz. 

Boston, Mass., Local No. 9— Edward 
Tracy, Charles F. Barbera. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Local No. 43—Charles 
Frank. 

Chicago, Ill., Local No. 10—Charles W. 
Ernst, Jacob Segal, Isidore Chmela, 
James Morris Roberts, William I. Fried- 
man. 

Cincinnati, 
Leichman. 

Dalias, Texas, Local No. 168—Lawson 
Brooks, Kent B. Gage. 

Dayton, Ohio, Local 101 — Otto 
Nieriker. 

Detroit, Mich., Local No. 5—Henry C. 
Fomish. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Local No. 3— Fred 
Lutz. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Local No. 
Vogelsang. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Local No, 73—A. M. 
Brakke, Frank E. Chermak. 

Morristown, N. J., Local No. 177—Geo. 
Hughes. 

Newark, N. J., Local No. 16— James 
Zito, Joseph Vogt, Sr. 

New York, N. Y., Local No, 802—Henry 
Burck, William Bruno, Joseph Edgar 
Dowell, Samuel C. Dunn, Carl Eckhardt, 
Charles M. Fry, Jacob Gold, Theodore 8. 
Jenkins, Henry Klein, Caroline D. Noll- 
man, Xavier Reiter, Louis Sperandei, 
Rudolph Tilkin, Philip Traversi. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Local No. 77—Louis 
N. Creighton, Charles M. Fry, Jacob Rink, 
Charles Saxton, Frederick Thomas, Theo- 
dore (Teddy) Fairfax. 

Pocatello, Idaho, Local No, 295—Ken- 
neth McCardell. 

Providence, R. I., Local No. 198—John 
T. Greene, Arthur D. Goodrich, William 
King, Samuel O’Keefe, John Clegg. 
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Ohio, Local No. 1—Joe 


47—Jos. 


Pueblo, Col., Local No. 69— William 
John Guard. 

St. Louls, Mo. Local No. 2—Ray 
Reeder. 


San Antonio, Texas, Local No. 23—John 
S. Souter, Pierre Mathis. 


San Moy ay Calif., Local No. 325— 
Frederick G. Erbe. 
iaremene e SAME SO. Sie aoeine Toe 
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COMMUNICATIONS FROM 


The President 


JOSEPH N. WEBER 














NOTICE TO ALL MEMBERS OF 
THE FEDERATION 


All members of the Federation are 
hereby notified that they are prohibited 
from entering into any contracts for en- 
gagements at the Forest Park Highlands, 
5600 Oakland Avenue, St. Louis, Mo., for 
the 1939 season, until further notice from 
President’s office. 

JOSEPH N. WEBER, 
President, A. F. of M. 


NOTICE! 


To All Colored Members of the 
American Federation of Musicians: 

The Colored Elks are holding their Na- 
tional Convention in Baltimore during the 
month of August, 1938. 

*The Monumental and Pride of Balti- 
more Elks Lodges which are held to be 
unfair to the A. F. of M. are two of the 
Elks Lodges that are host to the Conven- 
tion. 

Inasmuch as this is the case all mem- 
bers of the Federation are prohibited from 
participating in the parade or any other 
musical activities during the convention, 
regardless of any fraternal band agree- 
ments. 

Further information can be obtained by 
writing direct to Howard Rollins, Secre- 
tary, Local 543, 1408 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, Baltimore, Md. 

JOSEPH N. WEBER, 
President, A. F. of M. 


FORBIDDEN TERRITORY 


Ritz Carlton Hotel, Atlantic.City, N. J., 
is declared Forbidden Territory to all 
members of the A. F. of M. other than 
members of Local 661, Atlantic City, N. J. 

JOSEPH N. WEBER, 
President, A. F. of M. 











Richlin Park, Joliet, Ill., is declared For- 
bidden Territory to all members of the 
A. F. of M. other than members of Local 
37, Joliet, Ill. 

JOSEPH N. WEBER, 
President, A. F. of M. 





Gough’s Corners, Deer Lodge, Mont., is 
declared Forbidden Territory to all mem- 
bers of the A. F. of M. other than mem- 
bers of Local 555, Deer Lodge, Mont. 

JOSEPH N. WEBER, 
President, A. F. of M. 





Colvin Gables Dance Hall, Kenmore, 
N. Y., is declared Forbidden Territory to 
all members of the A. F. of M. other than 
members of Locals 43 and 533, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 


JOSEPH N. WEBER, 
President, A. F. of M. 





CHANGES IN OFFICERS DURING 
MAY, 1938 


Local 45, Marion, Ind.— Secretary, 
Donald Jenkins, 208 West Eighth Street. 

Local 120, Scranton, Pa.— Secretary, 
Carl B. Harris, 212-213 Adlin Building. 

Local 124, Olympia, Wash.—Secretary, 
Paul V. Smith, 122 Cherry Street. 

Local 160, Springfield, Ohio—Secretary, 
Al. G. Deam, 210 Sun Building. 

Local 164, Junction City, Colo.—Presi- 
dent, Keith E. Boltz, 1118 Main Street. 

Local 196, Champaign, Ill.—President, 
L. S. Mathews, 38 East Healey Street; 
Secretary, D. M. Slattery, 38 East Healey 
Street. 

Local 298, Niagara Fells, Ont., Canada— 
President, Stanley Haist, 1193 Morrison 
Street. 

Local 329, Sterling, Ill. — President, 
Joseph Knaple, 1110 Fifth Avenue. 

Local 330, Macomb, Ill. — President, 
Keith Stevens, 321 North Normal; Secre- 
tary, J. F. Oathout, Box 192. 

Local 363, Lewistown, Pa.—President, 
Paul G. Wagner, 47 Shaw Avenue; Secre- 
tary, Frank Machamer, 324 South Main 
Street. 

Local 382, Fargo, N. D.—President, 
Eugene Holkesvik, i131 Coliege Street. 

Local 397, Grand Coulee, Wash.—Secre- 
tary, G. A. McGavran, Box 1166, Station 
a" 

Local 437, Rochester, Minn.—President, 
L. J. Matheson, 512 S. E. Ninth Street. 

Local 479, Montgomery, Ala.—Secretary, 
Arnold Dienstfrei, 203 Yancey Avenue. 

Local 482, Portsmouth, Ohio—Secretary, 
George F,. Hartman, 1639 Robinson Ave. 

Local 490, Owatonna, Minn.—President, 
Joe Martinek, 311 State Avenue; Secre- 
tary, Effie Kovar, 443 North Pine Street. 

Local 571, Halifax, N. S., Canada— 
President, Russel T. Ward, 29 Seaforth 
Street; Secretary, D. B. Low, 29 Seaforth 
— 
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B-R-I-L-L-I-A-N-T TONE! 
PERFORMANCE ! 
Use LANGENUS Clarinet 





















and Saxophone Mouthpieces 
to Acquire These Qualities 
— PRICES — 
CLARINET, Bib, EB scessccnccscsecessscnsees $7.50 
CLARINET, Bb, SPECIAL ................ 10.00 
CLARINET, Alto 8.50 
CLARINET, Bass 10.00 
SAXOPHONE, Soprano 7.50 
SAXOPHONE, Alto ... 8.50 
SAXOPHONE, Tenor ... 10.00 
SAXOPHONE, Baritone 12.00 
SAXOPHONE, Bass ..... 13.00 


— FACINGS — 
There is a facing for each individual need. 
No. 2 Close lay. No. 3 Medium lay— 
extremely popular for RADIO work. No, 
4 More open and longer—ideal for BAND 
work. No. 5 Open. No. 6 Very open 
and long. 
SEND FOR LATEST PRICES 
On Instruments and Accessories 


G. LANGENUS, INC. 


Dept. 127 — 79 Main Street 
Port. Washington, N. Y. 




















VIBRATOR 
REEDS 


.. THE ONLY REED 
WITH THE PATENT. 
ED TONE-GROOVES 
Only the finest selected and 


seasoned cane is used in 
the creation of this reed. 
Skilled and experienced 
hands shape it to its scien-_ 
tific design and groovings,, 
Ten various strengths will 
yield the reed you require, 


from your dealer. 


H. CHIRON Co. 





233 WEST 42ND STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 








BAND INSTRUMENT 
EPAIRSHOP EQUIPMENT 
Pads—Tools-—Parts—Buffing Supplies 
Complete Shops Furnished 
Catalog to Repairmen Only. 

ED. MYERS MUSIC COMPANY 
3022 PACIFIC ST. OMAHA, NEBR. 











FREE FREE 

TRY ASAMPLE AT OUR EXPENSE 

Karles Valve and Trombone Oil 
AND BE CONVINCED 
THAT IT IS THE BEST 

* Sold Only Through Dealers — 
KARLES PRODUCTS 

40 North Wells St., Chicago, Ill, 
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HoT CHORUSES 


Collection 15 Best ‘‘Hots.”* G-II Hot Melody. @-Ii) 
May be used with any tune! any 
$2. (Trpt., Sax. or Clar., both grades, $9.08) 
(FREE with $3.00 purchase, Chord Folio, How to Bain, 
Hot Choruses or Arranging a Accord. 

Guitar Chord Chorus, 3 for $1.00. C. D.’s, ‘te aa 
Radio style mserpt. SWING ARRANGEMENTS patterned 
or styled after any band. Full 4-part harmony! State comb. 


NEHER STUDIO - Laureldale, Pa. 


—" 








The LEWERENZ CLARINET MOUTHPIECE 

NEW SCIENTIFIC ACOUSTICAL CONSTRUCTION 
A discovery that improves tone, makes D 

easier. The Lewerenz System of Facings, 

in. all pense. Re Fine hand- made reeds. 


we. LEWERENZ, | 3016 Texas Ave., st. Leste, es Me 





Secretary, Ira RB. Armstrong, 1205 “A™ 
Street. 

Local 575, Batavia, N. Y.—President, 
Gordon D. Cox, 202 East Main Street; Seo 
retary, William Bird, 210 State Street.” 

Local 581, Ventura, Calif. —— Presta 
Hank Walker, 1041 East Main’ St 
Secretary, Herb Stannard, 113 South 
Street. 

Local 625, Ann Arbor, Mich. —President. 
William Boyd, 224-226 Nickels Arcade. 


Ask for them by number, : 
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Local 646, Burlington, Iowa—President, _ 
A. A. Koett, 1715 Division Street. 




















Local 661, Atlantic City, N. J. (sub 


sidiary) —Secretary, George F. 
Liberty Hotel, Baltic Avenue. 
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The news during the past month regarding stage shows has been both 
good and bad. The dissatisfaction of the independent exhibitors with the 
product supplied them by the Hollywood producers has served to focus 
attention once more on the value of stage shows. In defense of Greta Garbo, 


stories or new ideas. Every theme 
‘has been played, replayed and over- 
played until there is nothing left. 
Two days after the statement con- 


demning the stars, the Independent 
Theatres Association also condemned 
the double-feature craze. Immediately 
thereafter Harry Brandt, who is the presi- 
dent of the Association, announced that 
next fall he will discontinue double fea- 
tures in his twenty houses in the Greater 
New York area and will install vaudeville 
with single features. Mr. Brandt toyed 
with the idea last fall, but saw fit to drop 
itat that time, so naturally one may be a 
little skeptical; nevertheless the trend is 
go definite that we can not help but feel 
that he will go through with it this time. 
Other New York houses announced for 
possible resumption of flesh this fall are 
Warner’s Strand, Shubert’s Winter Gar- 
den and B. S. Moss’ Criterion. 





Nearly all the chain theatres and a 
number of independents are discontinu- 
ing stage shows for the summer, but they 
all announce that they will resume them 
early in August. In Detroit, Mich., Local 
No. 5 made a deal with the operators of 
the Michigan and Fox Theatres to keep 
the shows running all summer. Among 
the houses that will retain their stage 
shows are the Earle in Philadelphia, the 
Lyric in Indianapolis, Fays in Providence, 
Capitol and Earle in Washington, Stanley 
in Pittsburgh, Palace, Chicago, and State 
Lake in Chicago, Golden Gate in San 
Francisco, Roxy in Salt Lake City, Hippo- 
drome in Baltimore, Paramount, State, 
Roxy and Music Hall in New York. 

On the other hand, we find here and 
there theatres that are adding stage 
shows during the hot weather to offset 
the poor productions. Among these are 
the Capitol in Eau Claire, Wis.; the New- 
Man in Kansas City, Mo, together with a 
tumber of neighborhood theatres in De- 
troit, and other large cities. The general 
consensus of opinion is that by the time 
the World’s Fair opens in New York City 
there will be a decided increase in the 
Dumber of theatres playing vaudeville, as 
Well as an influx of night club shows that 
Will take up practically all the idie talent. 








When the Boston musicians, stage- 
and motion picture operators 
bought space in the daily papers to com- 
Mend Charles Koerner for his staunch 
adherence to stage shows, they not only 
tstablished a precedent but also gave 
Tecognition to a manager who has been a 
Yeritable Rock of Gibraltar, standing high 
above all the other managers who are so 
Prone to be “yes men” and give the nod 
ft approval to the picture producers who 
tontinually cried that the stage is dead. 
. Koerner has played stage shows to 
the limit in his theatres and has proved 
by his example that not only is flesh not 
dead, but.that when it is properly handled 
itis a potent influence in bringing profits 
fo’the box office of his theatres, while 
other managers are taking losses and 
crying about poor product. 





William, Green, the President of the 
rican Federation of Labor, has been 
Made a charter member of the American 
ration of Actors and in a jocular 
Mood: billed himself as “An Irish Ballad 
er.” 
Directly opposite from the trend of 
mtg years, the legitimate theatre is 
& on longer and doing better busi- 

ess than the picture and vaudeville 


i Chicago, “Room Service” closed its 
® M-week run on May 7, and grossed $7,500 
tor the week ending April 30, and $5,000 

















‘4 ‘Ws last week. “Star Wagon” also finished 


run on April 30 with a fine figure of 
700. “You Never Know,” the new 


; 
4 
Musical comedy, closed its first week with 


. © BP 8eross of $20,000; the second week, end- 


May 14, brought in $21,000, and the 

tago legitimate season wound up on 

“ay 21 with the third and final week of 
attraction with another $21,000 gross. 
ew York City has a new entry in the 
t's, ‘I Married An 
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Joan Crawford, Katharine Hepburn, Kay Francis, Marlene Dietrich, 
Edward Arnold and others who were attacked as being without box office 
draw, it must be said that there is nothing wrong with the ability of these 
stars. The fact is that stories and productions are lacking and that they 
have given fine performances whenever they have had material to work with. 
The double-feature craze has simply drained the well dry; there are no new 





Angel,” which 
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immediately jumped into the hit class 
and has been sold out for every per- 
formance since its opening. For its first 
five performances, ending May 14, the 
gross was $18,000; for its first full week, 
ending May 21, the gross was $28,000. 
Ed. Wynn’s “Hooray For What!” drew 
$18,000 for the week ending April 30, 
$16,000 for the week ending May 7, $15,000 
for the week ending May 14, and closed 
its run with $17,000 for the week ending 
May 21. George M. Cohan’s “I’d Rather 
Be Right "continues to be a good grosser, 
drawing $24,000 for the week ending April 
30, $22,000 for the week ending May 7, 
$18,000 for the week endinggMay 14, and 
$17,000 for the week ending May 21. This 
attraction moved to the Music Box for its 
thirtieth week, where it will undoubtedly 
enjoy a healthy increase in business. 

Helen Hayes in “Victoria Regina” is 
showing the way to all other attractions 
on the road. For the week ending April 
30 she played Denver and Salt Lake City 
to a wonderful $30,300. The following 
week she spent in the Northwest, playing 
Seattle, Victoria and Vancouver to 
$26,000 The next week she played Port- 
land, Ore., and Oakland, Calif., to $30,000, 
and during her first week at the Curran 
Theatre in San Francisco grossed $29,000. 

Philadelphia gave “Pins and Needles” 
$10,000 for the week ending April 30, and 
“You Can’t Take It With You,” for the 
third week of its second run, ending. the 
same date, $11,000. For its fourth week, 
“You Can’t Take It With You” grossed 
$8,000, and “Pins and Needles” wound up 
its stay on May 7 with $8,500. During 
the same week “A Doll’s House” enjoyed 
a splendid $13,500 gross. For the week 
ending May 14, “You Can’t Take It With 
You,” in its fifth week, drew $8,000. “A 
Doll’s House” closed its run of two weeks 
with $11,000, and “Tobacco Road,” in its 
seventh Philadelphia engagement, drew 
better than $8,500. For the week ending 
May 21, “You Can’t Take It With You,” 
in its final week, drew $8,000, and 
“Tobacco Road” closed its two weeks’ 
stay with $7,500. “Star Wagon,” in its 
first week at the Forrest, brought the 
business back to $13,700. 

Other grosses for the week ending 
April 30 were: Washington, D. C., Na- 
tional Theatre, “Yes, My Darling Daugh- 
ter,” $15,000; Detroit, Mich., Cass Thea- 
tre, “You Never Know,” $20,000; Balti- 
more, Md., Ford's Theatre, “Three 
Waltzes,” $10,000; Boston, Mass., Shubert 
Theatre, “I Married An Angel,” $17,000; 
Colonial Theatre, “The Women,” $12,000; 
Newark, N. J., Shubert Theatre, “Yes, My 
Darling Daughter,” $6,500. For the week 
ending May 7, Detroit, Mich., Cass Thea- 
tre, “Star Wagon,” $15,000; Los Angeles, 
Calif, Biltmore Theatre, “Golden Boy,” 
$15,000; San Francisco, Calif., Geary 
Theatre, sixth week of “You Can't Take 
It With You,” $6,500; Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Nixon Theatre, “Three Waltzes,” $8,500; 
Boston, Mass., Shubert Theatre, “I Mar- 
ried An Angel,” $16,000; Colonial Thea- 
tre, “The Women,” $11,000. Week ending 
May 14, Boston, Mass., Shubert Theatre, 
“Pins and Needles,” $10,500; Colonial 
Theatre, “The Women,” $8,500; Los An- 
geles, Calif, Biltmore Theatre, “Golden 
Boy,” $10,000; Washington, D. C., National 
Theatre, “Star Wagon,” $14,000; Newark, 
N. J., Shubert Theatre, “You Can't Take 
It With You,” $9,500; San Francisco, 
Calif., Geary Theatre, “You Can’t Take It 
With You,” seventh and final week, 
$7,000. Week ending May 21, Washing- 
ton, D. C., National Theatre, Abbey 
Players, $12,000; Boston, Mass., Shubert 
Theatre, “Pins and Needles,” third and 
final week, $11,000; Los Angeles, Calif., 
Philharmonic, “Blossom Time,” with John 
Charles Thomas, $40,000. 





Name bands continue to play a prom- 
inent part in the business in picture and 
vaudeville theatres. The fact of the matter 
is that they are considered to be about 
the only sure-fire attractions that the 
managers are able to book for the hot 
weather. For the week ending April 30, 
Kay Kyser drew $35,000 in the Para- 
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It’s all the same 


to Tommy Dorsey 


@ Being a KING owner himself Tommy just can’t keep his hands off 


Gene Traxier’s KING Bass. Both Tommy Dorsey and Gene Traxler 
require instruments that enable them to get the most out of their ability. 
Tommy Dorsey, the KING of SWING Trombonists plays a KING 
28 Trombone. The fact that both these top-notchers use KING instru: 
ments means but one thing... they have chosen the KING because they 
KNOW ones talents can only be expressed to the limits of the instrument 
he ploys and KINGS do the job the best. KING instruments are receiving 
the acclaim of musicians everywhere for their wonderful tone, beautiful 
design, greater durability and ENTIRELY NEW features of construction. 





The First and Original ' 
American Made Lami- 
nated Wood String Bass 


Try a KING at your local decler or write the factory for FREE TRIAL OFFER. 
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mount Theatre, New York, while Buddy 
grossed ‘ 





Keys, Signatures; Transposition and Instrumentation. 


ONLY $1.00 (Complete with Instructions and Leathere 
SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER ONLY 


SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY THE F. L. POPER CO., 2 ELLWOOD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





Can You Answer These Questions? 

1. The key of C% minor is the minor key to 

what major key? 

. Give notes composing Gf minor descend. 

ing melodic scale. 

. Name flats in key of Gb major. 

What notes compose the B 7th Chord? 

. When Eb Sax key is A major, what is 
correct key for Piano? Bb Clarinet? 
Bh Trumpet? French Horn? 

The POPER Musical Slide Rule 
Answers These Questions For You Instantly! 
AND HUNDREDS OF OTHERS! 
Self-instructing, fascinating, simple to operate 
regardless of your musical knowledge. Covers 
completely and thoroughly all . Seales, 
Solid celluloid, actual size is 1%" x 6%". 
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at the State Theatre in the same city. 
Guy Lombardo brought $23,000 into the 
coffers of the Earle Theatre in Philadel- 
phia, while Freddie Fisher and his 
Schnickelfritzers drew $15,000 at the 
Golden Gate in San Francisco. Cab Callo- 
way brought in $13,000 at the Stanley 
Theatre in Pittsburgh, and Tommy Dor- 
sey hypoed Shea’s Buffalo Theatre in Buf- 
falo, N. Y., up to $16,000 against a weak 
$9,000 for the previous week with their 
ordinary show. For the week ending May 
7, Kay Kyser, in his second week, drew 
$24,000' at the Paramount, New York. 
Abe Lyman drew $20,000 at the Chicago 
Theatre in Chicago. Wayne King built 
the Stanley Theatre in Pittsburgh to 
$20,000, and Shep Fields, working his first 
week following his illness, brought in 
$15,500 at Keith's Memorial in Boston. 
Cab Calloway drew $15,000 at the Mich- 
igan in Detroit during the same week. 


For the week ending May 14, Bunny 
Berrigan drew $32,000 at the Paramount 
in New York City and Shep Fields $19,000 
across the street at the State. For the 
same week Cab Calloway played to 
£15,000 at the Palace in Chicago, and 
Wayne King drew $16,500 at the Earle 
in Philadelphia. The bright spot of the 
week was Abe Lyman’s $25,000 at the Fox 
Theatre in Detroit, which was great busi- 
ness when compared with $14,000 for the 
previous week's straight vaudeville show. 


For the week ending May 21, Benny 
Goodman hypoed the Keith’s Memorial 
Theatre in Boston to a terrific $29,000. 
Sammy Kaye raised the gross at* the 
Capitol Theatre in Washington to $18,000, 
against an average gross of $14,000. In 
Detroit, Guy Lombardo gave the Fox 
Theatre another fine week with a gross 
of $25,000, and Hal Kemp and his band, 


featuring Judy Starr, grossed a great 
Paramount Theatre 


$43,000 at the in New 
York leet 
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REMINGTON-RAND MUST 
REINSTATE 4,000 WORKERS 


(Continued from Page One) 
Other NLRB Orders Upheld 


In the Black Diamond Steamship case, 
the company must offer reinstatement to 
35 employees, with back pay. In the Car- 
peng yea case, 147 workers must be 
put back, and the back pay totalse—to date 
—$153,000.00. 


Quite as important, though lacking 
some of the personal interest of the labor 
cases, was the holding of the court that 
the Federal income tax applies to and can 
be collected from state employees engaged 
in work not absolutely essential to the 
existence of the state. The question at 
issue was the attempt of the Federal gov- 
ernment to collect income taxes on the 
salaries of employees of the Port Author- 
ity of New York. The court, by 5 to 2, 
upheld the government. 


Black Goes Farther 
Justice Black, as has happened often 
before, went farther. He held that the 
16th Amendment gives Congress power 
to tax incomes “from whatever source de- 
rived,” and intimated that it is high time 


the court wiped out the whole series of 
exemptions. 


The court also upheld the collection of 
taxes on admissions to state university 
football games. It knocked out an injunc- 
tion of the Methusaleh Court—the Third 
Circuit Court of Philadelphia—which re- 
strained the Federal Power Commission 
from investigating a gas and electric com- 
pany. It heard argument on the case in 
which the same Third Circuit Court re- 
fused to let the NLRB withdraw its order 
ub ¢ baad 7 “4 . ’ oe a 
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Television 








America, usually several paces ahead in the innumerable races of 
progress, drew in the reins at the beginning of the television handicap and 


proceeded slowly, content to watch London take the lead in this new ether 


steeplechase. 


Now, after seventeen months of a public television service on high 
definition in London, the British Broadcasting Corporation expresses great 
disappointment in the attitude of the public, and is deeply concerned by the 
apparent indifference and lack of enthusiasm. A fresh start in London 
television has been recommended, and BBC is now tugging at the reins, 


retracting — preparing for a final 
spurt. 

Following conferences -with the 
government, definite measures are 
being taken for this last great 
splurge. Television demonstrations will 
be given in the homes; a Sunday hour 
program has been introduced; the two 
hours of studio programs on week days 
“are being increased to two and a half 


hours, plus the hour of film for test pur- 
poses in the mornings. 


Also a second television mobile unit has 
been ordered for the television of sport- 
ing and topical events from points within 
a 20-mile radius of Alexandra Palace. All 
in an effort to make the public become 
more television conscious. 


The unenthusiastic response to televi- 
sion did not trouble the British radio in- 
dustry, much, until the beginning of 1938, 
when a sudden falling off in the sales of 
ordinary radio became most noticeable. 
Only then did they start to view the situ- 
ation with any anxiety, and now the radio 
manufacturers are about agreed that 
America was right, after all, in holding 
back until the prospects were more cer- 
tain. 

Meanwhile the 10th anniversary of the 
use of cathode ray in television finds the 
ray on the downbeat and the mechanical 
system, stemming from the scanning disc 
which Nipkow invented in 1873, again 
coming into its own. 

In spite of the high pressure salesman- 
ship of a patent pool in three countries 
(United States, England and Germany) 
which control more than 400 patents using 
cathode ray in television,it is whispered 
that all countries are agreed that the ray 
is now out commercially. 

And as London turns back for a fresh 
start, America treads along cautiously, 
keeping abreast of television, and adding 
her scientific contributions, but working 
quietly and unostentatiously. 

Over a period of 10 years the present 
N. B. C. station, W2XBS, in New York, 
has been operated experimentally. It was 
established by R. C. A. early in 1928 when 
low-definition pictures by the older scan- 
ning disc method seemed to promise an 
early television service. It was later real- 
ized that this mechanical method would 
never produce a picture of sufficient detail 
to satisfy the home view. 

Experimental field tests were begun by 
the National Broadcasting Company in 
1936 on a 343-line system. In January, 
1938, the standard of definition was raised 
to 441 lines, now believed to be satisfac- 
tory for home entertainment needs, and 
several series of field tests indicate that 
good 441-line images can be broadcast 
from Station W2XBS over areas within 
50 miles of the Empire State transmitter. 

But N. B. C.’s activities in television 
remain strictly experimental at the pres- 
ent time. David Sarnoff, president of 
R. C. A., states: “Our experiments with 
television in the past 18 months have 
improved the system by increasing its 
capabilities and efficiency, thus enabling 
it to move closer to the inauguration of a 
television service for the American home.” 

A regular schedule of experimental 
broadcasts of programs especially de- 
signed for television, was begun eight 
weeks ago by N. B. C., and consists of 
five fuii hour broadcasis—thiee afternoon 
transmissions of test charts and still pic- 
tures, and two evening programs of enter- 
tainment. 





The National Broadcasting Company 
was host on May 17 to 1,000 representa- 
tives of newspapers in the first general 
television demonstration for the press in 
seven months. A series of 25-minute pro- 
grams were presented that ran through- 
out the afternoon and evening. 

It was evident that steady advances 
have been made toward technical perfec- 
tion of the medium during the past year, 

no startling innovations have 
introduced in the R. C. A, system. 
~. The consensus of opinion of those who 
I aie a theca late in. 3007 
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giving greater depth to the images. How- 
ever, the 7% by 10-inch pictures, though 
interesting, are a strain on the eyes and 
must be enlarged before television can be 
popular or compete with broadcasting. 

The drama presented was “The Mys- 
terious Mummy Case,” adapted from a 
Tom Terris adventure script by Thomas 
Hutchinson, N. B. C. television program 
director. Three studios and four distinct 
techniques were required for its presen- 
tation. The main action took place in a 
live talent studio, but auxiliary media in 
the form of slides, motion pictures and 
special television effects were contributed 
from two other studios. 

Five sets were used in the live talent 
studio by a cast of nine players. Slides 
and motion pictures were scanned in an- 
other studio, two floors above, and all 
effects were televised in a special studio 
nearby. 

Picture and sound signals were carried 
by coaxial cable to N. B. C.’s experimental 
transmitter in the Empire State tower, 
and there broadcast from a temporary 
antenna array on the north side of the 
building to receivers in the metropolitan 
area. 

No changes in the tentative standards 
have been made since the last demonstra- 
tion. The pictures are still drawn in 441 
horizontal lines at the rate of 30 complete 
pictures a second. However, changes in 
the system of transmission have resulted 
in a steadier image. 





Television, as a medium of classroom 
instruction, was used for the first time in 
this country quite recently, and at the 
end of a 40-minute demonstration the ex- 
periment was voted a “great success.” 

Two hundred New York University stu- 
dents gathered before television receiv- 
ers on the 62nd floor of the R. C. A. Build- 
ing, while on the third figor Dr. C. C. 
Clark, Associate Professor of General Sci- 
ence at New York University School of 
Commerce, delivered an illustrated lec- 
ture on the uses and principles of photo- 
electricity. 

A special talk-back radio circuit had 
been installed to link the teacher with his 
students, the pupil being visible on the 
screen, talking to the teacher, and al- 
though they were both 60 floors apart 
every word and facial expression came 
to each distinctly. 4 

Dr. James Rowland Angell, N. B. C. 
educational counselor and former presi- 
dent of Yale University, who had arranged 
the experiment, told the audience that the 
possible uses of television in the class- 
room were virtually limitless, and pre- 
dicted that five years from now it will be 
used very frequently in that capacity. 





The International Television Radio Cor- 
poration has filed a new prospectus with 
the SEC with several minor amendments. 
The new report states that 1,000,000 
shares of common stock are now being 
offered to the public at $1.60 as specula- 
tion. The SEC has not yet approved or 
disapproved the stock. 

The money.will be used to develop the 
television system of William H. Preiss, 
who heads the company. 





A miniature television transmitter has 
been developed by the National Union 
Radio Corporation to aid technicians in 
readjusting tele-sound receivers when out 
of order. 

The 10-tube device, designed by Mar- 
shall P. Wilder, engineer, is small enough 
to be carried under the arm. It sends a 
still picture of geometric designs enabling 
the serviceman to analyze the tele-receiver 


. circuit. 





A nine-tube television set of simplified 
design that intercepts pictures but not 
the “accompanying sound, was demon- 
strated recently as it clearly tuned in a 
test broadcast from the Empire State 
Building television transmitter. 

The set will be placed on the market 
immediately at a price of about $125.00, 
according to Charles H. Sterenfeld, vice- 
president of Communicating Systems, Inc. 

The circuit employed is a one, 
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Afees completing a typically 
successful engagement at Chicago’s 
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College Inn, followed bya limited the- Sp 


ater tour, Buddy Rogers’ famous orchestra 
embarked for Rio de Janeiro, where they open in May. 
This great orchestra is an international favorite with 
radio and dance fans. Its throbbing rhythm is the 
product of Rogers’ directing genius and Russ Isaacs’ 
skill at the drums. Like so many other big time drum- 
mers, Isaacs depends on Leedy equipment. His snare 
drum, bass drum and majority of traps are Leedys. Leedy 
has been first choice of leading professionals for more 
than 40 years. Isn’t that sufficient reason for you to in- 
vestigate Leedy’s many exclusive improvements? 


LEEDY MANUFACTURING CO. 
605 LEEDY BLDG., ELKHART, INDIANA 
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@ FASTER SERVICE! 


NEW CATALOG B-3 JUST OUT! 


TERMINAL MUSICAL 


ORCHESTRATIONS 
AND 


MUSICAL SUPPLIES 


WORTH WHILE HAVING! 


245 WEST 34th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


@ LOWER PRICES! 


SEND FOR IT! 


SUPPLY COMPANY 








using the fewest number of tubes possible 
and incorporating features which make 
for marked simplicity of construction. 
Only five control knobs are used on each 
receiver. 





Radio Events, Inc., is starting a weekly 
series of scripts to enable engineers and 
production men to study the problem of 
presenting television sketches. The pro- 
grams are being built for one-set produc- 
tions and require small casts, limited field 
of action and frequent close-ups. 

The scripts will be “tele-tested” before 
release, although they are also intended 
for regular radio broadcasts. 





The American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers is not the least 
bit excited over the prospect of cashing 
in on television, and are maintaining a 
policy of hands off while this newest in- 
dustry undergoes more commercial and 
laboratory experimentation. The society 
will not consider imposing any kind of 
license until the medium establishes a 
commercial use for copyright music. 





Recent television programs on the ultra- 
short waves from Alexandra Palace in- 
cluded a mimic air raid, involving an at- 
tack on the palace itself. The display 
was given by the Territorial Army’s Anti- 
Aircraft Division, and the Royal Air 
Force cooperating in the aerial attack, 
televised after dark. The defense head- 
quarters were supposedly the tele-studios, 
and the radio spectators were given inside 
knowledge on how the defending forces 
are coordinated. 





A new book on television has just re 
cently been published by William Mor- 
row & Company, “Television: A Struggle 
for Power,” by Frank Waldrop and Joseph 
Borkin. 

The book stresses the financial, eco- 
nomic, social and entertainment problems 
of the television to come, but is also well 
agama in knowledge of technical de- 
tails. 





Televised special events of sports and 
of topical natures are being shown in 
England and Germany with a clearness 
almost comparable to our own motion pic- 
tures, states Marshall P. Wilder of the 
National Union Radio Corp., who went on 
to explain the details ahd working of the 
electron tele-tube after giving a short 
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resume of its history. ‘Mr. Wilder said it 
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173 Evergreen Place, West Englewood, N. i. 

















——T 
would probably be some time,before we 
are ready for television over here, ak 
though it appeared to be greatly advanced 
abroad. 





Now that the Don Lee radio thain is 
set for live show broadcasts, television 
will be presented in a big way, on the 
coast for the first time. The approval of 
the Federal Communications Commission 
is all that is holding up produétion, and 


the “go ahead” signal is expected early 
this week, according to Harry, Lubcke, 
director of television for the network. 


Application to the commissiehi’ has also 
been made to increase powe of: the tele 
vision outlet from 50:to 1,000 watts power. 

About 100 television sets are in use in 
this district at the present time, Mr 
Lubcke stated. 4 

A new kind of experimental televisions 
featuring large pictures, .was demo 
strated in Irvington, N. J., by the Kole 
rama Television Laboratories j 

This system is not the electronit 
method, such as has been déveloped by 
the R. C. A., but a method ‘that’ iss 
modification of the mechanical method © 
and declared to be far less costly. 

The pictures were four by five feet an@ 
three by four feet. They were transmitted 
from standard motion picture films, ra 
sound. a 

The flickering was quite marked, wh 
the pictures were fully illuminated, Dae 
by decreasing the light and making t 
pictures dimmer, the flicker was reduced 
However, the observers in the room cow 
easily follow the ‘program 
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The Thin Man 
Lady—Hello! Is that the police station? 


wh w+? thn eenttanr? 
W nar s the maccr. 


inspecior— Yes. 
Lady—I just wanted to tell you that 
you need not search for my husband; I 
found Him myself. He had forgotten to 
take off his overcoat and I hung him in 


the wardrobe by mistake. 





Searching 
Tom—Are you still looking for your 
two bits? 


Bill—No, my little brother found it. 
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ip tes tgé... ACQUIRED BY topnotchers in any art comes not from 
before we ‘ P P P 
here, ak one point of merit, but a combination of many... In musicianship, it requires 
advanced 
knowledge, style, technique and the finest instrument obtainable ... That in- 
) thain is strument must combine both musical and mechanical excellence properly to assist 
television 
iy, on & the talented musician on the road to virtuosity ... It is unidue that almost with- 
pproval 0 
eager out exception those topnotch accordionists who maintain their leadership year in 
on, an 
“ut be | and year out have selected the Dallape as the one and only accordion suitable 
u 
net work. for their needs. 
has also 
f. the tele 
tts power. 
in use in §>— 
time, Mf. tion per watt of a standard filament elec- 
: tric light with little current. The lamps 
S tovtatela WHAT NEXT ? light ceilings with high efficiency and 
s demon 7 ii iow cost and are particularly well adapted 
the Kolo ; to locations where heat is objectionable. 
ni An awning that is automatically raised | The light produced is a near approach 
meer @ lowered by means of a photo-electric | to natural daylight. 
‘eloped i sensitive to sun and rain, has been ‘ 
that)'i¢"@ @Mvented in Dayton, Ohio. Don’t Make a Fuss, Pat! 
41 method § An Irishman, dining at Crewe, 
tly. . Communicati Systems, Inc f New Found quite a large mouse in his stew. 
re test sa : ; ot arancany ir le ae a 4 Said the waiter, “Don’t shout, and wave 
ransm H it about. 
‘Sion receiver to the public for $125.00. ’ te 
films, With Bh. company said it had Neusiedl tdees Or the rest will be wanting one too. 
S Ber 50 sets. These will be the first to 
kod, the open market. The receivers Innocence 
raking (ee three-inch picture. Young Wife—What is this ticket, dar- 
1s reduc ling? 
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id electric lamps, known as “fluores- 
lamps,” 
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Hubby—Only a pawn ticket. 
Young Wife—Why didn’t you get two, 
“then we could both go? 





Lt 


Tom—Then what the “L” are you look- 
ine for? 


Bill—My 
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SPECIALIST 


Send for New Band Bulletin Listing 
> All Current Hits 


GEORGE F. BRIEGEL, Inc. 


Q 1674 Broadway New York 
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—ORCHESTRAS! 


We guarantee ONE HOUR SERVICE to Post 
= LOW: prices on ALL your MUSIC 

SPECIAL OFFER with this ad. Send 
— of $1.00 on C. O. D. orders. 


Ask for “HOT TIPS ON HITS”—IT’S FREE! 
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Band Concerts 








The opening concert of the Goldman Band, under the direction of 
Dr. Edwin Franko Goldman, in Central Park, New York, on June 15, will 
feature an entirely new march, as yet unnamed, by Prokofieff, which will 
receive its premiere performance on this program. Other new compositions 
on the opening program will be a transcription of the “Procession of 
Nobles,” from “Mlada,” by Rimsky-Korsakov, and an “Italian Polka,” by 
Rachmaninoff, arranged under the supervision of the composer himself. 
Still another feature will be the first performance of a new Trio for Three 
Cornets, by Dr. Edwin Franko Goldman, entitled “Echo Waltz.” The solo- 
ists on this occasion will be Leons i B. Smith, Frank Elsass and Ned 


Mahoney. 

During the first week there will be 
three miscellaneous programs, one 
Wagner and one grand opera. Dur- 
ing the balance of the season there 
will be several Tchaikovsky programs. 
Other evenings will be dedicated to the 
works of Schubert, Bach, Beethoven, 
Verdi, Liszt, Mendelssohn, etc. 

There will also be programs devoted to 
various nationalities including Italian, 
French, Russian, German, English, Polish, 
Czechoslovakian, etc. Three all-Ameri- 
can programs will be rendered during the 
season. A program in memory of John 
Philip Sousa will be performed at Central 
Park on August 1. There will also be a 
program in memory of Victor Herbert in 
Central Park on July 30. 

The programs will be varied, compris- 
ing grand opera, comic opera and sym- 
phonic, with a special program devoted 
to children, several programs of old music 
and a number of special request programs. 

On July 9, which is the anniversary of 
Daniel Guggenheim’s birth, a_ special 
memorial program will be played. The 
Annual Music Memory Contest, which has 
been such an important feature of these 
concerts in the past, will take place on 
August 4, in Central Park. There will 
be two special programs in honor of the 
26th anniversary of the founding of the 
Goldman Band. 





The City of Indianapolis has appropri- 
ated money to cover a series of 15 con- 
certs in the parks during the coming 
summer. 

The Indianapolis Concert Band, under 
the direction of William Schumacher, 
which played to overflow audiences last 
summer, is scheduled to entertain the 
music lovers during the coming series. 

The concerts last season were given in 
a natural amphitheatre at Garfield Park 
and the spontaneous reception of these 
concerts by the public resulted in an in- 
creased appropriation for this summer. 

Local 3 hopes eventually to provide the 
music lovers of Indianapolis with a full 
summer season of music. 





At the opening game of the Chicago 
Cubs in the Chicago Cubs Park, on April 
22, Jack Bramhall, known as the Cub’s 
Bandmaster, and his band of 30 men fur- 
nished the music. Brother Bramhall is 
one of the oldest members of the Federa- 
tion and is proud of the fact that he has 
played the opening game of the Cub sea- 
son for 46 years. After the flag-raising 
ceremony the band marched back to the 
grandstand and the entire audience stood 
up to cheer the grand old-timer, who was 
as young as the youngest member of the 
band in stepping off a snappy tempo, for 
which he has always been noted. 





A feature of the National Music Cele- 
bration in Pottsville, Pa., on May 5, was 
a concert given by the Schuylkill County 
Concert Band of 50 men under the direc- 
tion of Michael E. Slowitzky. The pro- 
gram, which was played to a capacity au- 
dience, was as follows: 


March—“‘George Washington Bicentennial" 


usa 
Symphonic Poem—"Finlandia” gibeliue 
Scenes a ttercounes Massenet 
No. 1 Mare 
No. 2 ye "ae. Ballet 
No. 3 Angelus 4 
No, 4 Fete Boheme 
Soprano Solo—‘“‘Who Are We To a 
omberg 
Elizabeth Garretson, soloist 
Rhythm Novelty—“The Toy Trumpet” Scott 
Finale from the “‘New World” Symphony 
Dvorak 
“The Ride of the Valkyries” Wagner 


Popular Song—‘“‘My Heaven on Earth” Baker 
Abe Orkin, soloist 
Victor Herbert Favorites Arr. by M. L. Lake 
March--“The Chimes of Liberty” Goldman 
Overture—“The Flying Dutchman” Wagner 
Star Spangled Banner 
In New York City there-have been no 
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city for a number of years. Local 802 
has made a special effort to convince the 
city fathers and the Park Board that such 
concerts should be provided by the mu- 
nicipality. After considerable. investiga- 
tion, it was not found possible to secure 
any funds for this purpose this year. 
This being the case, Mayor La Guardia 
made a proposition to the Local that if 
the Local would stand half of the cost, 
he would find someone to donate the other 
half so that 10 concerts could be given in 
the neighborhood parks during July and 
August. The Local promptly made the 
donation, and Mayor La Guardia was able 
to secure a like donation from the Fried- 
sam Foundation. The concerts will be- 
gin on Wednesday, July 6, and will be 
given every Wednesday up to and includ- 
ing August 17. 





In Minneapolis, Minn., two bands will 
furnish music for the eight-week season 
opening on Sunday, June 19, and ending 
on August 12. The concerts at Lake Har- 
riet will be furnished by the Minneapolis 
Syniphonic Band under the direction of 
William Muelbe, and those in the neigh- 
borhood parks by the Gopher Band under 
the direction of Albert Rudd. 





Frank Panella of Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
written a spirited march entitled “Our 
Joe” and dedicated to Joseph N. Weber, 
President of the American Federation 
of Musicians. The first performance of 
this march was played over the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System on Thursday, 
May 26. 





One of the special features of the an- 
nual Great Band Festival sponsored by 
the Salvation Army of Milwaukee, Wis., 
on April 3, was the program played by 
the Afmco Band under the direction of 
Dr. Frank Simon. Six bands, compris- 
ing 470 musicians, played at two sessions 
of three hours each and then they all 
massed into one band to play Sousa’s 
“Semper Fidelis” march with Dr. Simon 
directing. The other bands on the pro- 
gram were the Tripoli Shrine Band, di- 
rected by Captain F. W. Brunkhorst; the 
Milwaukee State Teachers’ College Band, 
under the direction of Hugo Anhalt; the 
Inter-High Band, conducted by Joseph 
Skornicka; the Chicago Staff Band, under 
the direction of John Stewart, and the 
Salvation Army Band of Milwaukee, 
under the direction of Car! Zaiser. An 
audience of more than 8,000 people at- 
tended each of the two sessions. 





A feature of the dedication of the Fort 
Dodge, Iowa, new $40,000.00 band pavilion 
was the premiere performance of Karl L. 
King’s new march “Hawkeye Glory,” 
dedicated to the University of Iowa. 





St. Louis Local No. 2 is making a deter- 
mined effort to secure an appropriation 
of $15,000.00 for a municipal band of 31 
musicians to play in the city parks for 
12 weeks. This sum has twice been in 
and out of the city budget, but the Local 
has by no means given up hope of being 
able to finally succeed in having this 
work provided for its members, 





“MUSIC” 


God gave us music that we might share 
The gift of song, 

To comfort us and bring us peace 
When life goes wrong. 


God gave us music that we might hear 
Within a theme, 

The joy no souls ever speak, 
But only dream. 


God gave us music that we might learn 
To find Him there, 

And if we do the simplest song 
Breathe a prayer. 


Jack BRAMHALL, 
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ALUMINUM 

Trumpet $1.65 

Trombone $3.85 


Two Cymbal Ho! 
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DERBY STAND 
With 4 Mute Holders 


SPEC 


' ‘WILL SEND ON THREE DAYS’ TRIAL 





This Month 
ONLY 


TEMPLE BLOCKS, TUNED KOREAN 
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BASS DRUM COVERS 
HEAVY MACKINTOSH 
Waterproof, Zipper 


$4.90 


UP TO SIZE 14x28 








$1.95 


DERBY $2.20 


HENRY E. GLASS CO. 








WE CARRY BARGAIN 


SEND FOR NEW FREE PRICE LIST 
1504 Market St., Philadelphia 
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MUSIC MART “THRILLER 
o ONCE A MONTH — WATCH FOR IT 
5 A Different “THRILLER” Each Month 
a FOR YOUR INSTRUMENT 
4] MONTH OF JUNE 
| ACCORDEON THRILLER| PIANO THRILLER 
[3 3, 7 $139) [inas cottage + Femina 25c| 
4 REEDS THRILLER|STRING BASS THRILLER 
D] |necinent tom act’ deriet Oe! | [our “ounce 60c| 
CLARINET THRILLER| DRUM THRILLER 





$100 genuine Lebret, ag 
Boehm system, 17 keys, 
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+ TRUMPET THRILLER 





























$7.50 Chinese thin swish Cymbal, 
13, 14, 15, 16,-17 inches... 


$2.98] 
ARRANGERS THRILLER 


3c Fine Manuscript Paper, 91x12, 






































< Siw Moves 98c| 12 staves, 4 sides to a double sheet. Ac 
5 TROMBONE THRILLER| SUPPLIES THRILLER 
a) fires a $2.98] | [Front ant stiness... 92690) 

VIOLIN THRILLER/| ORCHESTRATION THRILLER 
| [seo Sclig Alligator Groin Leather $12.95] | |50c ORCHESTRATIONS ccc for | Se 
&| TENOR BANJO THRILLER| GUITAR THRILLER 
s Boer rene $100) | Ee ono wot $108 
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1728 North Damen Avenue 


¢ FREE TO DRUMMERS « 


Our new complete catalog—full illustrations and infor- 
mation on Ray Bauduc Bob Cat and Dixieland Outfits 
—Twin Strainer Snare Drums, Tunable Tom Toms, 
Rail-Console, Machine Tympani and accessories. 


Write today. 
WM. F. LUDWIG DRUM COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois 























TEMPLE BLOCK 


MANY OTHER BARGAINS! * 


$1 DEPOSIT—BALANCE ¢. 


DRUMMERS 





Complete with 5 Tuned Red 
Korean Temple Blocks. Full size 
a pack trap table, clamps, 

~_—s cymbal holders. 
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i Community Service Functions as Affecting 
The Music Departments of the Public Schools 


at 


__ 





(The code of ethics for Pennsylvania, which is reprinted herewith, has resulted 
in a solution of 99 per cent. of all the problems arising in school band and 


orchestra competition in the State of Pennsylvania. 

purpose of disseminating information that may be helpful in solving the problem 

4 of competition of school musicians in other States throughout the jurisdiction of 
the American Federation of Musicians.—TueE EpITor.) 


The public schools exist for the educa- 
tion of youth. The public is entitled to, 
‘and should demand, the best possible 
educational results. 

Worthy and appropriate educational 
results are often such as are interesting 
and useful to the public, not primarily as 
educational exhibits but for intrinsic 
worth as entertainment. Of such nature 
are the results attained by groups of 
students in the orchestras and bands. 

The public is interested in the school 
orchestras and’ bands for educational 
reasons, but frequently it is desirous of 
music for some occasion outside of the 
schools. These occasions may be moti- 
yated by the thought of contributing 
stimulus or encouragement to the school 
music organizations, or by the hope of 
attracting attention to its own projects 
without regard to the effect upon the 
schools. Consequently there are numer- 
ous requests for the services of school 
orchestras or bands, or small groups of 
players from these organizations, in pro- 
viding music for all sorts of occasions. 

The effect of any pupil activity under- 
L taken under school auspices, upon the 

educational, physical, mental, and moral 
" welfare of the students, is the first and 

most important consideration that must 
‘be weighed by public school officials. 
"That is their specific responsibility. 
' The social and ethical education that 
' results from participation in the right 
\ sort of civic and community affairs should 
* be weighed as a value to the students. 
’ These values, however, may be highly 
pivariable and are relative to other values. 
*| The occasion may be one which repre- 
sents a comparatively low order of civic 
‘interest and purpose. 

The occasion may represent the prin- 
‘ciples or program of only a small group 
tof citizens and be contrary to the prin- 
-ciples or purposes of an equal or larger 
5 group. 

The occasion may be sharply limited to 
» the interests of a sect, a church, a club 
' membership, or a society. Though these 
» may be good in themselves, service to one 
‘would imply obligation to serve all, and 
* the schools have neither time nor energy 
_to serve the community when it is divided 
‘into a multitude of small units. 

An occasion, although having a public 
Swelfare bearing, may have its strongest 
Pbearing upon private welfare. Better 
/ business is of public interest, but a band 
Sor orchestra, for example, playing as an 
wattraction in a department store may be 
considered as detracting from business 
‘by the other department stores. Even if 
all the department stores were included, 
mthe civic: welfare grows obscure in such 
‘tases, and the civic spirit gained by tlie 
pupils can be neither very great nor very 
clear as to value. 
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~ On any occasion, even one that repre- 
Wents a civic purpose or interest, some 
‘citizens may feel that their group in- 
erests are injured. Contributions of free 
Umusic from the schools affect, for in- 
“stance, the welfare of the professional 
MMusicians. They see themselves as citi- 
Zens who own property, pay taxes, and 
“support the schools, just as other citizens 
do. They play gratuitously for charity 
D have no objection to others doing 
likewise. If the city or county opens a 
bridge or a park, that is a matter of gen- 
al civic interest. But the professional 
husicians do not believe that they should 
: Onate their music any more than the 
PyManufacturers should have donated ma- 
terials for construction, and if music is 
mengaged they believe it should be paid 
br. Civic interest on the part of the 
iblic school system is conceded, and 
Ossibly the public schools, as a govern- 
ental institution, should participate. 
ut unless the ceremonies are considered 
sufficient importance to justify the 
mariucipation of all the students, it is 
lear that detailing a band to play re- 
ects a belief that the schools owe a duty 
0 aE? ernment rather than a belief 
mat ‘civic education is to be imparted to 
® students attending. The government 
he. people, and the people’s interests 
e no st served by competing with 
Ofessional musicians rather than pay- 
‘ing a little more public money out in 
ges to professional musician-citizens, 
Tn a clear cut case of proper civic in- 
pst, the students who are asked to play 
an occasion may be asked to lose 
» than they gain. Incidents are known 
sre school bands have lost a half-day 
school, marched in a cold rain for 
eral miles (with disastrous after 
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It is reprinted for the 
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ponsibly- 


have done anything for them musically 
or mentally, and bruised: their lips by 
playing while marching over rough ground 
so that they were unfit for their scheduled 
playing at school for several days. They 
gained nothing comparable to what they 
lost. They had a right to ask an account- 
ing of those who are their guardians in 
school-music matters. 

School organizations have no justifica- 
tion for playing outside of the schools on 
the basis of statements to the effect that 
funds are not available for the employ- 
ment of professional musicians, or that 
if a school organization can not be had 
professional musicians can not ‘be or will 
not be employed, or that the school or- 
ganization is to play without remunera- 
tion of any kind. 

In view of the foregoing discuSsion, it 
is recommended that public school or- 
ganizations contribute music only as 
hereinafter provided: 

1. For school functions, initiated by 
the schools as part of a school program, 
whether in school buildings or other 
building. 

2. For community functions organized 
in the interests of the schools strictly for 
educational purposes, such as those that 
might be originated by the Parent- 
Teacher Association, educational - com- 
mittees of community organizations such 
as Civic Clubs, Women’s Clubs, Music 
Clubs, Rotary Clubs, Kiwanis Clubs, etc. 

3. For school exhibit purposes as part 
of the school district’s courtesies to edu- 
cational organizations or educational con- 
ventions being entertained in the district. 

4. For civic occasions of local, state, 
or national patriotic interest, of sufficient 
breadth to enlist the sympathies and co- 
operation of all persons, such as the G. 
A. R., American Legion, and Veterans of 
Foreign Wars in connection with their 
Memorial Day services in the cemeteries, 
but only when such participation would 
not in the least usurp the rights and 
privileges of local professional musicians. 

5. For worthy local charity, such as 
the Welfare Federation, Red Cross, hos- 
pitals, etc., when and where local profes- 
sional musicians would likewise render 
their services gratuitously. 

6. For any educational and civic service 
that might beforehand be mutually agreed 
upon by the Superintendent of Schools 
and the official representative of the local 
professional musicians. 

Committee: Will Earhart, Pittsburgh, 
Past President, Department of Music, 
Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion; Frank L. Diefenderfer, Reading, 
President, Conference of Pennsylvania 
and Delaware Locals, American Federa- 
tion of Musicians; Ralph Feldser, Harris- 
burg, Secretary, Conference of Pennsyl- 
vania and Delaware Locals, American 
Federation of Musicians. Chairman: M. 
Claude Rosenberry, Harrisburg, Director 
of Music Education, State Department of 
Public Instruction. 





24th LABOR CONFERENCE 
ASSEMBLES AT GENEVA 
(Continued from Page One) 


Regulation of contracts of employment 
of indigenous workers. 


Recruiting, placing and conditions of 
labor (equality of treatment) of migrant 
workers. 

Since 1926 a number of appeals have 
been made to the International Labor 
Organization for international regulations 
governing motor transport. It has been 
pointed out that while this industry has 
grown up largely since the World War, 
it is already in many countries a serious 
competitor to the railroads. 

But while, almost everywhere, railroads 
are subject to strict regulation, such 
legislation as has been adopted for motor 
transport is largely in an experimental 
stage. The result is that working condi- 
tions in motor transport are greatly in- 
ferior to those on railroads. 

The National Safety Council estimates 
that, in the United States alone, fatigue 
is responsible for more than 20,000 road 
accidents per year; and since similar 
conditions prevail in most countries, the 
International Labor Conference will be 
asked to consider the advisability of 









adopting international regulations limit- 
} ing the period of uninterrupted driving 


oe verse 
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PORTA DESKS for 
that Summer Gob 


Full-sized, tegulation desk-type or- 
chestra stand. Has extra shelf for 
mutes and spare music. Folds flat for 
carrying. Smart appearance — attrac- 
tive colors. Made of deluxe corrugated 
cardboard, by special method of fold- 
ing, adhesion, and reinforcement (pat- 
ents pending) that gree strength and 
rigidity. ill hold largest library. 
See your dealer or send coupon for 
complete information. Carrying case 
and modern music stand light are also 
available. 
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Protect 
Your Clarinet Against 
Water Penetration - - 
of Cracking 





















‘Free 
SUMMER READING 


Send for any of the interesting free 
Selmer booklets below. Each booklet 
profusely illustrated. Use the handy 
coupon—just encircle number of book 
you want. Coupon may be mailed in 





















envelope or pasted on postcard. 

No. 310—Benny Goodman, Swing- 
master. Benny Goodman’s life story, 
his ideas about swing music; how he 
rehearses and directs his band, etc. 

No. 669—Harry James. How Benny 
Goodman's sensational soloist got 
where he is today, including Harry's 
own inters on developing trumpet 
technique and style. 

No. 652—Mastering the Modern 
Clarinet, by Mel Webster. Explains 
fine points of clarinet playing, embou- 
chure, mouthpieces, reeds, tone, con- 
trol, execution, tuning, etc. 

No. 18—Sel A Manual. 
Contains articles on care of reed and 
brass instruments, selecting mouth- 
pieces and reeds, Shows latest acces- 


sories. 
SEND COUPON 


















FLUTE 
CLARINET 
TROMBONE 


New Selmer 
Don’t take a chance with your clari- 
net. Get this new protective kit from 
bore-oiler in leak-proof metal case, 
Selmer chamois swab, bot- 95 
and instruction booklet, 1 
COMPLETE 
It’s easy with a Selmer Elementary 
tains 30 lessons illustrated with large 
clear photos showing fingerings and 
plete—leaves nothing to the imagina- 
tion, Exercises are original — much 
book material. At your dealer’s, 
SAXOPHONE 5 
TRUMPET EACH 
BARITONE 








Selmer vept. 1623 ELKHART, INDIANA 


Send me, free and without obligation: 
0 Information about Porta-Desks 


MW au 
NO-KRACK” KIT 
your dealer today. Includes Selmer 
tle of “No-Krack” bore oil, 
Learn a Double 
Instructor. Each of these books con- 
positions, Text is interesting and com- 
more fun than the usual instruction 
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for motor-transport workers, as well as 
the total normal time at the wheel, and 
the total weekly hours of duty. 

As regards “Generalization of the re- 
a=ction of hours of work,” the Confer- 
ence will be called upon to consider 
proposals for reducing hours of work in 
all economic activities other than agri- 
culture and shipping. 

The Conference will be asked to under- 
take a fresh review of the whole question 
of “Technical and vocational education 
and apprenticeship,” with a view to re- 
organizing vocational training upon lines 
more suited to present-day needs; and to 
consider especially methods of vocational 
training for re-employed persons. 

In considering the question of “Regu- 
lation of contracts of employment of in- 
digenous workers,” the Conference will 
have in mind such problems as the con- 
trol of written contracts by government 
officers, the maximum duration of con- 
tracts, medical examination, limitation of 
the employment of children, the repatria- 
tion of workers brought from a distance 
and the mitigation of penal sanctions for 
breaches of contract. ‘ 

In connection with “Recruiting, placing 
and conditions of labor (equality of treat- 
ment) of migrant workers,” the Confer- 
ence will examine the procedure for 
recruiting migrant workers and placing 
them in employment, equality -of treat- 
ment of national and foreign workers as 
regards conditions of work, and other 
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other matters, including the annual re- 
port of Director Harold B. Butler of the 
International Labor Office on “World 
Economic Conditions,” and reports on the 
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IG, ymyphony Onchestras 








We are indebted to Leonard Liebing, the famous music critic, radio 
commentator and writer, for the statement that today there are only ten 
cities in the United States of 100,000 or more that do not have a symphony 


orchestra. 


This shows tremendous progress, as it was not so many years ago that 
the total number of symphony orchestras in this country did not exceed 
ten. The situation today shows the tremendous progress the art of music 
has made on the North American continent in the last twenty-five years. 
The policy of the American Federation of Musicians in encouraging our 
Locals to cooperate with symphony orchestra associations in smaller cities, 


coupled with the influence of radio, 
phonograph records and the demand 
of the public for good music which 
was taken away from them when 


sound took over the motion picture 
theatres, have been potent factors in this 
development, 

In commenting upon the fact that 
nearly 600,000 people tried to jam their 
way into the World’s Fair grounds for 
the preview musical on May 1, Olin 
Downes, the eminent music critic of the 
New York Times, remarked that no better 
demonstration of the great new American 
audience for music has ever been made. 
Mr. Downes stated in his article that 25 
years ago it was difficult to secure a large 
audience to hear the Beethoven Ninth 
Symphony. In making preparations for 
May 1, provision was made to handle 
from 18,000 to 20,000 people and World’s 
Fair officials were of the opinion that if 
they drew an audience of that size to 
hear so serious a composition, they would 
do well. Instead it was impossible to 
accommodate all those that did desire to 
hear it, even though there were accommo- 
dations for nearly a half million people. 

All of the above portend greater things 
for fine music in the future in America. 





The occasion of the above-mentioned 
announcement by Leonard Liebling was 
the concert of the Elizabeth, N. J., Sym- 
phony Orchestra on Saturday evening, 
April 30, the first half of which was 
broadcast over a National radio chain. 
In a city of about 100,000 inhabitants so 
close to metropolitan New York, it is rer 
markable that an orchestra of so high a 
standard can be successfully maintained. 
The conductor is Dr. August May, an 
eminent music teacher, who gives his ser- 
vices to the orchestra entirely free of 
charge. 

The orchestra is composed of 72 musi- 
cians, 26 of whom are amateurs and 46 
professional musicians. The professional 
musicians are either residents of Eliza- 
beth or former residents who live in 
neighboring cities but return to Elizabeth 
to play the concerts of this orchestra. The 
orchestra gives five evening symphony 
concerts and three afternoon young peo- 
ple’s concerts, 

The program for the April 30 concert 
was as follows: 


Overture to “Marriage of Figaro”’.......... Mozart 
Mephisto Waltz ............... Liszt-Brodsky-Triggs 
Vera Brodsky, Harold Triggs 


The Afternoon of a Faun... Debussy 


COPTMEN FANtasy «2 ...6ceicccececcciscctscserseerecves Chasins 
Vera Brodsky, Harold Triggs 
Roumanian Rhapsody No. 1... Enesco 
Waldweben from ‘“‘Siegfried”’.................. Wagner 
SID 0 iiids ochctiiessldasenscentonsivisstibp cen deayns sees Jarnefelt 


Prelude from “Moyen-Age”’ Suite....Glazounoff 


The officers of the Elizabeth Philhar- 
monic Society include James R. Ross, the 
Secretary of Local 151, who is also secre- 
tary of the society. Julian Seaman, Music 
Editor of the New York Mirror, a resi- 
dent of Elizabeth and member of the 
board of trustees, compiles the program 
notes for the concerts. 





The Philharmonic Symphony Society of 
New York has raised, by private subscrip- 
tion, a maintenance fund sufficient to 
maintain the. orchestra for the next two 
years and perhaps during. part of the 
third year. In his annual report, Mar- 
shall Field, president, stated the follow- 
ing: 


“Tt is evident that before the 100th an- 
niversary of the society is reached in 
1942 the members will be compelled to 
decide whether the organization will be 
carried on by the method of raisfhg main- 
tenance funds every two or three years or 
whether a sufficient endowment will be 
collected while we have the present main- 
tenance fund so that the society may be 
put on a permanent basis. 

“The directors feel that the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Society is of sufficient 
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radio performances to justify their ut- 
most efforts in providing a permanent 
basis for its activities. In due time the 
directors expect to proceed with the rais- 
ing of such a fund and trust that the 
members of the public will respond gen- 
erously.” 

The Philharmonic Society has signed 
an agreement with Local 802 for the next 
two years, which provides an increase in 
the length of the season from 28 to 30 
weeks during these two years. During 
the depth of the depression, the orchestra 
members took a 15 per cent. cut and the 
season was cut down to 24 weeks. Dur- 
ing the past two years the cuts have been 
restored and the season has been in- 
creased to 28 weeks. The new season of 
30 weeks together with the summer sta- 
dium concerts will provide the members 
of the orchestra with 38 full working 
weeks during each of the next two years. 
Under John Barbirolli’s direction there 
has been a consistent increase in the 
patronage, and it was this fact that en- 
abled the society to agree to the further 
lengthening of the season. 





Another brilliant summer musical sea- 
son, with world-famous soloists, conduct- 
ors, four beautiful and immortal operas, 
will be — this year at Robin Hood 
Dell in Fairmount Park by the men of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. This was an- 
nounced ‘by Alfred Reginald Allen, Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra manager, who again 
will be active in the affairs of the Dell. 

The summer concert season will open 
on June 23, with Eugene Ormandy, con- 
ductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra, con- 
tributing his services to make the initial 
concert especially interesting. The sea- 
son will last for eight weeks, ending on 
August 16. 

Conductors this year will include Wil- 
liam Van Hoogstraten, Alexander Hils- 
berg, Eugene Goossens, Charles O’Connell, 
Alfred Wallenstein, Alexander Smallens, 
who will conduct the operas, and Saul 
Caston, who will conduct the ballets. 

Soloists at the Dell will include Efrem 
Zimbalist, renowned violinist; Walter 
Gieseking, great pianist; Maurice Rosen- 
thal, also a famous pianist; Gladys Swart- 
hout, mezzo-soprano of the Metropolitan, 
concert stage and screen, and Bruna Cas- 
tagna, famous contralto of the Metropoli- 
tan. 
The operas to be offered by the men of 
the Orchestra will include “Carmen,” 
“Aida,” “Rigoletto,” and “Faust.” 

Catherine Littlefield and her ballet will 
present a full program, including her 
famous “Barn Dance,” and Mary Binney 
Montgomery and her dancers will also be 
seen in a full program, including “The 
County Fair,” which she created with 
such marked success during the past 
season. 

Another feature this season will be the 
famous Hall Johnson Choir of colored 
singers. On previous engagements at the 
Dell, the choir has met with outstanding 
success. 

Following last year’s policy, the operas 
and ballets will be presented Monday and 
Tuesday nights, with Thursday and Fri- 
day for soloists and other events. Wednes- 
day nights again will have no concerts, 
except those which may be postponed 
from Monday and Tuesday by inclement 
weather. 

The Phiiadeiphia Grchestira gave a spe- 
cial concert for the benefit of the Robin 
Hood Dell season on Monday evening, 
May 23, at the Academy of Music. The 
concert was conducted by Mr. Ormandy 
with Zimbalist as soloist. 





The Stadium Philharmonic Orchestra of 
Portland, Ore., is now making plans for 
‘its 1938 series of outdoor summer con- 
certs to be held in the Multnomah Civic 
Stadium. This season marks the third 
successful presentation of this 70-piece 
orchestra under the direction of world- 
famous conductors and with outstanding 
soloists. 


James J. Richardson, manager, an- 
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nounces the following dates and five of 
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the six conductors selected to date: Mon- 
day nights, July 11, 18, 25; August 1, 8 
and 15. The conductors will be Jose 
Iturbi, Eugene Goossens, Artur Rodzinski, 
Richard Lert and Willem Van Den Burg. 
The sixth conductor has not yet been 
selected. Soloists will be announced about 
June 1. 

Last season the Portland Stadium Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra presented Jose Iturbi, 
Viadimir Gloschmann, Vladimir Bak- 
aleinikoff, Mischel Piastro, Efrem Kurtz 
and Lajos Shuk as its baton wielders. 
John Charles Thomas, baritone, was one 
of the soloists. 

In its initial season, 1936, Nicolai So- 
koloff and Hans Lange were among the 
conductors. 

That the Stadium Philharmonic season 
in Portiand, Ore., has struck a popular 
spot in the hearts of music lovers is at- 
tested by the fact that more than 36,000 
persons attended the 1936 season and over 
44,000 passed through the turnstiles in 
1937. It is expected that close to 50,000 
will be in attendance during the 1938 
season. 

Herman D. Kenin, president of the Mu- 
sicians’ Mutual Association, has been the 
leading light in the summer concert move- 
ment in the Pacific Northwest and mainly 
because of his interest in promoting em- 
ployment for the musicians has the at- 
tendance reached such proportions. 

The Bridgeport Symphony Orchestra 
under the direction of Frank Foti, will 
play two concerts a week at Seaside Park, 
Bridgeport. The orchestra for the sum- 
mer season will consist of 85 members. 





A series of free summer concerts to be 
given in the City Park of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., was recently announced by the 
Kalamazoo Symphony Society. The or- 
chestra of 80 members will be directed by 
Herman Felber, Jr. Soloists to appear 
with this orchestra during the 1938-39 
season are Jose Iturbi, pianist; Herman 
Felber, Jr., violinist, and Frieda Snow 
Wall, pianist. Bernard Heinze, conductor 
of the Melbourne Symphony Orchestra of 
Melbourne, Australia, will be the guest 
conductor for the December concert. 





The Baltimore Symphony Orchestra has 
announced that Werner Janssen has been 
engaged as permanent conductor bf the 
orchestra. In making this announcement, 
the Society stated that it is now up to 
the city of Baltimore as to whether or not 
they will give the orchéstra sufficient sup- 
port to give Mr. Janssen a chance to build 
up a first-class orchestra. 

At the final concert of the season, Mr. 
Janssen received an ovation which left 
no doubt in the minds of the audience 
that everyone in the huge audience had 
made up his mind to do his part. 





The Kansas City Symphony Orchestra 
announces that it has signed Karl Krue- 
ger to a long-term contract as its per- 
manent conductor. Mr. Krueger has been 
conductor of the orchestra for the past 
five years and has succeeded in whipping 
the orchestra into a first-class organiza- 
tion. The results attained by Mr. Krue- 
ger since the men of the orchestra have 
been paid on a weekly salary basis have 
been so fine that the board of. directors 
of the Orchestra Association tendered him 
the long-term contract which he signed 
and returned late in March. 





The Toronto Promenade Symphony con- 
certs under the direction of Reginald 
Stuart opened on May 5 in the Varsity 
Stadium, Toronto. These concerts will 
continue through the summer and into 
the fall until October 13. They will be 
broadcast over the Canadian network and 
many of them through an exchange over 
the wires of the National Broadcasting 
Company in the United States. 





At a concert given in Buenos Aires on 
May 8 in the Colon Theatre, an audience 
of more than 4,000 people occupied all 
seats and available standing room. Jose 
Iturbi was the conductor and received an 
ovation at the close of the program, which 
included the “Eroica” Symphony by Bee- 
thoven, four preludes of Richard Wagner, 
“The Dances” from “Three-Cornered Hat” 
by De Falla, and the premiere perform- 
ance of the Argentine Humoristic Sym- 
phony “The Gaucho With New Boots,” by 
Giraldo Gilardi. This is said to be the 
first time that a house has been sold out 
in that city for an orchestra program that 
did not include soloists. 





In commenting on the Palestine Sym- 
phony Orchestra, now in its second sea- 
son, the London Observer states that this 
orchestra has become the center of the 
musical life of Palestine and the object of 
great devotion on the part of the public. 
The number of season subscribers during 
the first year was 2,420 and during this 
season it increased to 4,180. Bronislaw 
Huberman, the founder of the orchestra, 
has made it possible for people in all 
classes to hear the concerts by offering a 
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subscription series for workers at greatly 
reduced prices. Of course, the 
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fact that 





Arturo Toscanini journeys to Palestine 
each year to conduct the orchestra hag 
assisted wonderfully in carrying out the 
aims of the orchestra. 





A royal conductor is Crown Prince 
Frederick of Denmark, who plays piano 
and violin and has composed several short 
pieces. He has always had an ambition 
to conduct an orchestra, and recently. in 
Copenhagen he directed the Royal Opera 
House Orchestra in a reading of Wagner's 
Prelude to “Die Meistersinger” and the 
fourth movement of Tchaikovsky’s “Sym- 
phonie Pathetique.” 





To avoid a repetition of the incident 
of last November where thousands stood 
in vain in line for tickets to the Toscanini 
concerts, the British Broadcasting Com- 
pany accepted only mail orders for the 
series of six weekly concerts which 
opened on May 19. All applications had 
to be made by mail, and due to the fact 
that 14,000 applications were received for 
the 11,000 seats, it was necessary to as- 
sign the tickets by lottery, the same 
method used in the Irish Sweepstakes, to 
decide the fortunate ones. 





Dimitri -Metropoulos has been re 
engaged as conductor for the 1938-39 sea- 
son of the Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra, having signed a one-year contract. . 
Artists already engaged for next season 
are John Charles Thomas, Kirsten Flag- 
stad and Serge Rachmaninoff. 





In direct contradiction to the rumor 
that Artur Rodzinski was leaving the 
Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, he has 
signed a contract for five years with an 
option for an additional five years. Mak- 
ing this announcement, Carl J. Vosburgh, 
manager of the orchestra, stated that 
Rudolph Ringwall, assistant conductor, 
had also been re-engaged. Georges Enesco 
and Albert Stoessel have been engaged as 
guest conductors for the 1938-39 season. 
Soloists already signed are Jan Smeterlin, 
Adolph Busch, Erica Morini, Joseph Szi- 
geti, Nathan Milstein, Artur Schnabel and 
Artur Rubinstein. 





The Vermont Symphony Orchestra 
closed its season of subscription concerts 
in Rutland, Vt., early in May. The or- 
chestra, under the direction of Alan 
Carter, played concerts during the past 
season in Rutland, Bennington, Wood- 
stock and Middlebury. It will play a 
series of four concerts in July in Wood- 
stock, Manchester, Bennington and Brat- 
tleboro. 





The Aberdeen, S. D., Symphony Orches- 
tra gave its final concert on Tuesday eve- 
ning, May 10, in the auditorium of the 
Northern Normal and Industrial School 
in Aberdeen. Corinne Frank Bowen, s0- 
prano, of Minneapolis was the soloist at 
this concert. 


TRI TR 

The Italian Symphony Orchestra of 
Philadelphia, Pa., a newly organized 
group sponsored by outstanding public 
spirited citizens of Philadelphia, gave its 
premiere concert on Saturday evening, 
May 7, 1938, under the direction of Maes- 
tro Luigi Carnevale. 

The program opened with the overture 
“Liltaliana in Algeria” and concluded 
with “Sicilian Vespers” of Verdi. In- 
cluded also were the Schubert “Unfinished 
Symphony” and two works by the con- 
ductor, “Capriccio Orientale” and an In- 
termezzo which were admirably _per- 
formed and well received by the audience. 
Honorable mention is made particularly 
of the “Capriccio” which is based upon a 
poem “Kaydo,” by Dr. Vico G. Ciccone, 
who incidentally is president of the execu- 
tive committee of the orchestra. 

The seloist of the evening was Armand 
Di Camillo who played the “Rondo Caprie- 
cioso” by Saint-Saens. 

Mr. Carnivale deserves commendation 
both for his masterly interpretation of 
the works and also as a composer. This 
concert definitely established Mr. Car- 
nivale both in the conductorial and com- 
posing field. The entire program was 
conducted without a score. 

The “Capriccio Orientale,” a beautiful 
descriptive oriental fantasy, bids fair to 
become popularized if the acclaim ac- 
corded it at its premiere means anything, 

However, it is pleasing to note that 
with the proper material and men. syim- 
phonic orchestras and music will receivé 
their just acclaim and proper niche in any 
community. This effort conclusively 
proves that. a 

The orchestra was well rehearsed‘ and 
responded most sensitively to the co 
ductor’s demand. Tonal balances, flexi 
bility and tempi were creditable; consid 
“= that this was the first public con- 
cert. 


The orchestra patrons and directors de 
serve praise and congratulations for this 
fine presentation which we hope is am 
augury for the future. The concert was 
a splendid artistic success and deserves — 
the support of all music lovers of this — 
community. yal 

—A,. R. RB. 
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_anca Saroya and Leola Turner; 





Grand Opera is a precarious business no matter who undertakes it, 
and to organize a traveling company of lesser known singers 
on the road is a hazardous undertaking, 
started out in good faith, only to fold up after a run of a week or two. 

Of the many traveling opera companies, only the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany has survived for any length of time, having been in existence now for 


over 25 years. 


To date this company has given approximately 8,000 performances. 
It has been heard by 17,000,000 people and box office receipts are estimated 


at $20,000,000.00. 

Without social background, and 
minus the usual “angel” hovering 
about, the company continues its 
performances—30 to 40 weeks a year 
—giving entertainment that the public 
likes well enough to pay in full. 

Mr. Gallo, the director, knows his pub- 
lic as well as his operas. To attract a 
large audience for grand opera it is most 
important to know what the people like 


—what operas they prefer to hear, and 
the kind of singers that appeal to the 
masses. The San Carlo Opera Company 
gives the public what it wants. 

Mr. Gallo states that. though he con- 
siders the San Carlo Company an educa- 
tional institution he does not believe in 
trying to make people listen to music 
which they do not enjoy. However, taste 
in grand opera changes little, he con- 
tinues, and though he experiments, trying 
out new operas now and then, he always 
comes back to the operas which pleased 
the people a generation ago. New faces 
and new voices are necessary, but the 
operas remain the same. “The old mas- 
ters knew their business,’ Mr. Gallo con- 
tinues, “and we cannot improve on them.” 

The operas “Aida,” “Faust,” “Carmen,” 
*Nigoletto,” “Boheme,” “Traviata,” and 
“Butterfly” have been sung as much as 
1,000 times by this company, and one or 
two will have reached the 2,000 mark be- 
fore long. 

When the company played the Center 
Theatre in New York City last month 
there were no frills or embellishments— 
New York saw the same kind of opera 
that is presented in Oshkosh, and New 
York liked it. 

The Center Theatre was a pleasant 
setting for the opera. The acoustics are 
good there, and a sense of intimacy is 
established by the design of the audi- 
torium, although the seating capacity is 
about the same as that of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House. 

The only possible criticism of the thea- 
tre is the shallowness of the orchestra 
pit which creates the effect of too promi- 
nent an orchestral accompaniment. 

During the first performance, which 
was “Aida,” amplifiers were used for 
about 15 minutes in the first act, but the 
tone of the.ensemble and even the indi- 
yidual voices sounded better when the 
public address system was disconnected. 

The 13 performances given during the 
engagement attracted a total attendance 
of 50,000 and the house was sold out for 
every presentation but the first matinee. 

The complete casts for the engagement 
were as follows: 

“Aida,” by Verdi, with Mmes. Bianca 
Saroya, Maru Castagna, Charlotte Bruno; 
Messrs. Aroldo Lindi, Mostyn Thomas, 
Harold Kravitt, Natale Cervi, Francesco 
Carci. 

Puccini’s “Madame Butterfly,” with 
Mmes. Hizi Koyke, Stella De Mette, Mil- 
dred Ippolito; Messrs. Franco Perulli, 
Mario Valle, Natale Cervi, Francesco 
Curci. 

Gounod’s “Faust,” sung in French, with 
Mmes. Mary McCérmic, Charlotte Bruno, 
Marion Selee; Messrs. Dimitri Onofrei, 
Claudio Frigerio, Harold Kravitt. 

“T] Trovatore,” by Verdi, with Mmes. 
Norina Greco, Maru Castagna, Norina 
Greco, Mildred Ippolito, Marie Carbone; 
Messrs. Enrico Mancinelli, Mostyn 
Thomas, Harold Kravitt, Natale Cervi, 
Francesco Curci. 

Bizet’s “Carmen,” sung in French, with 
Mmes. Maru Castagna, Leola Turner, Mil- 
dred. Ippolito, Alice Homer; Messrs. 
Arnoldo Lindi, Mostyn Thomas, Harold 
Kravitt, Natale Cervi, Francesco Curci. 

Puccini’s “La Boheme,” with Mmes. Bi- 
Messrs. 
Dimitri Onofrei, Mario Valle, Harold Kra- 
vitt, Stefano Kozakevich, Natale Cervi. 

Mascagni’s one-act “Cavalleria Rusti- 


| cana” with Mmes. Norina Greco, Charlotte 


Bruno, Marion Selee; Messrs. Enrico Man- 
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oll) and Stefan Kosakevich. 
rin,” in Jerman, with Mmes. 
; Tyuba Senderowna; 





Messrs. Dimitri Onofrei, Mario Valle, Har- 
old Kravitt, Stefan Kozakevich. 

“Samson et Dalila,” by Saint-Saens, 
sung in French, with Maru Castagna 
and Messrs. Arnoldo Lindi, Mario Valle, 
Harold Kravitt, Natale Cervi, Francesco 
Curci. 

Verdi’s “Rigoletto,” with Mmes. Lucille 
Meusel, Stella DeMette, Alice Homer; 
Messrs. Dimitri Onofrei, Mostyn Thomas, 
Harold Kravitt, Natale Cervi, Francesco 
Curci. 

“Otello,” by Verdi, with Mmes. Bianca 
Saroya, Charlotte Bruno; Messrs. Arnoldo 
Lindi, Mario Valle, Harold Kravitt, Na- 
tale Cervi, Francesco Curci. 

The indefatigable and extremely valu- 
able Carlo Peroni conducted every per- 
formance during the Center Theatre en- 
gagement. 





It is likely that the Metropolitan Opera 
Company may be on the road next spring 
for about six weeks—twice the length of 
the last tour. Boston, having thoroughiy 
enjoyed its 10-day stay, wants two weeks 
of the Met’s performances. Cleveland, 
whose packed houses gave one of the best 
weeks in Metropolitan road history, is 
asking for a longer visit. 

Numerous other requests for opera have 
been received. 

New Orleans, the first host of opera 
in America more than a century ago, is 
showing great interest in this northern 
organization; Dallas and San Antonio, 
Texas, are making inquiries; and Atlanta, 
Ga., formerly included in the company’s 
intinerary, has expressed its desire to 
resume its association. 

Regarding the Met’s broadcasting plans 
for next season, N. B. C. is still in pos- 
session of an exclusive contract. So far 
a sponsor has not been found for the 
program although every effort is being 
made to do so. N. B. C. will continue to 
broadcast it as a sustaining program over 
its Blue network. 

It is reported that N. B. C. pays $100,- 
000.00 annually to the Metropolitan Asso- 
ciation under the contract which contains 
an indefinite clause. 





The next season of the Chicago City 
Opera Company will consist of a seven- 
week period, beginning on Saturday eve- 
ning, October 29, with “Otello.” Giovanni 
Martinelli, Lawrence Tibbett and Helen 
Jepson will have the leading roles. 

As in previous seasons, the company 
will rely considerably on the members of 
the Metropolitan Opera, as all but one of 
the engaged artists new to Chicago are 
from the Met. The exception is the young 
Californian basso, Douglas Beattie, who 
was so favorably received in his New 
York recital debut. The others are Duso- 
lina Giannini, Bruna Castagna, Carl Hart- 
mann and Nicola Moscona. 

The Chicago Company is already giving 
special attention to its first “Butterfly,” 
scheduled for November, by engaging 
Maria Reining, European soprano, for the 
title role. Miss Reining was heard in 
Vienna this past season in “Otello” in 
which Lawrence Tibbett made his Vienna 
debut, and she also sang in “Euryanthe” 
and “Die Meistersinger” during the last 
festival in Salzburg. 





During the 38 weeks of its past season, 
the Hippodrome has presented a repertory 
of 19 operas in 94 performances, present- 
ing 37 performances of Verdi, 15 of Leon- 
cavallo, 14 of Mascagni, 12 of Puccini 
(“Boheme,” “Tosca” and “Butterfly’), 
seven of Rossini (“Barber of Seville’), 
six of Gounod’s “Faust,” and a total of 
eight of Humperdinck, Ponchielli, Doni- 
zetti, Boito and Bellini. 

The company launched 13 sopranos, 
three contraltos, seven tenors, three bari- 
tones, two bassos and two conductors—a 
total of 30 debutants. 

The Hippou vine Company reveals that 
extensive alierations will be made at the 
Hippodrome, extending various technical 
resources of the stage, and adding to the 
general comfort of its patrons. 





DAVEY TOUGH, GOODMAN 
and MARTHA TILTON 


Let’s go, Davey! A pause between numbers while petite Martha Tilton looks 


admiringly at Davey’s Radio Kings . . 


formance . . 


. then! . 
. a number that calls for all Davey’s skill and experience ... a 
number that demands the utmost from the drummer—and his outfit. 


. a frenzied, dynamic per- 


Gene 


Krupa, the world’s greatest, and thousands of top-notch drummers are now . 


using Slingerland “Radio Kings.” 


See and try these Slingerland Wonder Radio 


King Drums and Radio King Tunable Tom-Toms at your dealer. 


Send for beautiful 98-page catalog. 


SLINGERLAND DRUM COMPANY 


1321 BELDEN AVENUE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








The international opera at Covent Gar- 
den gave for its opening performance 


Mozart’s “Magic Flute,” surprising a num- 
ber of opera-goers who expect opera to 
start more bombastically with such works 
as “Tristan,” or “Rheingold.” 

As in past seasons the roster of singers 
at Covent Garden included several names 
familiar to audiences at Manhattan’s Met- 
ropolitan, among them Lotte Lehmann, 
Kerstin Thorborg and Lauritz Melchior. 

A distinct accent on German opera is 
shown in the season’s repertory, with two 
complete cycles of Wagner’s “Ring des 
Nibelungen” as its main feature. The 
staff of internationally famed conductors 
included Germany’s Wilhelm Furtwaeng- 
ler, Austria’s Erich Kleiber, Italy's Vit- 
torio Gui, and of course, the indispensa- 
ble Sir Thomas Beecham. The latter has 
served for many years as Covent Garden's 
artistic director, and is regarded by his 
fellow Londoners as the “soul of Covent 
Garden.” 

In referring to the scheduled appear- 
ance of Sir Thomas Beecham’s discovery, 
Margarethe Kubatski, in Covent Garden, 
the music critic of the London Spectator 
states: “At least let us be thankful that 
Covent Garden has for once taken a 
singer on her merits and not waited until 
her reputation has been endorsed by New 
York, her fees swollen and her voice 
nearly worn out: That has happened so 
often in the past 15 years.” 





The opera, “Costanza e Fortezm,” by 
Johann Josef Fux, which was written and 
performed 215 years ago, had its first 
American presentation at Smith College 
on May 8. Johann Fux was a contem- 
porary of Bach and Handel and highly 
valued as a composer in his time. 


The opera was written to celebrate the 
birthday of the Empress Elisbeth Chris- 
tina and was produced as one of the 
adornments of the coronation festivities 
of her husband, Charles VI, at Prague in 
the summer of 1723. 

Werner Josten, Professor of Music at 
Smith, conducted the opera in concert 
form. He and his colleagues at the col- 
lege have compiled an enviable record in 
recent years with their revivals of the 
old scores that are not only monuments 
in musical history but also worthy of con- 
temporary hearings. Among their revi- 
vals have been Handel’s “Julius Caesar,” 
“Appolo and Daphne,” “Xerxes,” “Rode- 
linda,” and Monteverde’s. 





Bruno Walter plans to produce his 
“Salzburg” festival again this year, but 
it will not be staged in Austria. 

The moment artists started asserting 
their political views France began making 
plans to get the festival. Versailles, 
whose musical] tradition dates back to the 
days when French kings were entertained 
by Gluck, Rameau and Mozart, has al- 
ready extended an invitation to Walter 
to locate the festival there. As plans are 
being made now the performances will be 
held weekly through the months of July 
and August. 


Officials of the “Salzburg in Salzburg” 
festival are mapping a program to meet 
the Bruno Walter threat of a competing 
“Festival,” in order that they may not 
lose their traditional place in the sun. 

Instead of Arturo Toscanini and Bruno 
Walter, the Salzburg will have Wilhelm 
Furtwaengler as ace conductor. The pro- 
gram has been altered to substitute 
Goethe’s “Egmont” instead of Gounod’s 
“Faust.” There will also be a new pro- 
duction of “Everyman,” directed by Heinz 
Hilpert, of the Berlin Deutsche Theatre. 





The Philadelphia Ballet Company, with 
Catherine Littlefield as director, has been 
engaged to replace the Chicago City 
Opera’s own ballet composed of Chicago 
dancers and headed by Ruth Page. Con- 
siderable civic feeling has been aroused 
as a result of the change. 

The season opens October 30 and will 
continue until December 18, with each 
Tuesday evening given over entirely to 
the ballet. 





Pavel Haas’s opera, “Der Scharlatan,” 
received its premiere recently at the Na- 
tional Theatre of Bruenn. The libretto, 
written by the composer himself, tells of 
the varied career of a medieval juggler. 
The work was well received, and hailed 
as the creation of a serious musician of 
much talent. 





The latest opera of Gian Francesco 
Malipiero, “Antonio e Cleopatra,” will be 
performed soon at the Florence festival, 
a little more than a year after his pre 
ceding opera, “Guilio Cesare.” 

The opera is being mounted by Oscar 
Walléck, Generalintendant of E : 
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More than 9,000 people crowded into the Public Auditorium in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on Monday evening, May 2, on the occasion of the first annual 
“Melody Night” given by the Cleveland Local. Joint sponsors with the 
Local were the city of Cleveland’ and the Cleveland press. 

' The attractions were Paul Whiteman and his orchestra, augmented by 
the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra of 100 members; Paul Douglas, the 
famous radio commentator; Wayne King, the “Waltz King,” and his orches- 
tra, and Gene Krupa and his orchestra. All donated their services. 

Paul Whiteman included in his program “An American in Paris” Suite 
by George Gershwin; Essay on Waltzes by Adolf Deutsch ; Ty Suite 


by Ferde Grofe; the Rodgers and 
Hart song, “All Points West,” with 
Bob Lawrence singing the part of 
the ill-fated train announcer, and 
several popular numbers. The first 
of these was a medley called “The Evolu- 
tion of Swing.” This medley was com- 
posed of “Tiger Rag,” “Dardanella,” 
“Dipsy Doodle,” and Raymond Scott’s 
“Power House.” Others were “Thank 
You, Mr. Bach,” “Minuet in Jazz,” “Bei 
Mir Bist Du Schoen.” Among the popular 
personalities appearing were Bob Law- 
rence, Joan Edwards, Al. Gallodoro, Jack 
Teagarden, Goldie and Mike Pingatore. 
Mr. Whiteman’s portion of the program 
closed with George Gershwin’s famous 
“Rhapsody in Blue” with Roy Bargy play- 
ing the solo part. 

The second half of the evening was 
given over to dancing, and when the floor 
was cleared Wayne King and Gene Krupa 
played until the wee hours of the morn- 
ing. Mr. Krupa journeyed all the way 
from New York to assist the Local, and 
Wayne King was kind enough to play for 
several hours after having played 14 
shows in three days at the Palace Theatre. 

The proceeds of the affair were donated 
to the Park Board of Cleveland to be used 
exclusively for band concerts during the 
summer season. A movement is on foot 
to try to double the amount already raised 
so that a season of eight weeks can be 
provided from late June until early 
August. 

Milton Krasny, President of the Cleve- 
land Local, was chairman of the commit- 
tee, and he with his fellow workers left 
no stone unturned to insure the success 
of the enterprise. The Civic and Com- 
merce Association of Cleveland was so 
impressed with the magnitude of “Melody 
Night” that they are already making 
plans to help make the 1939 version 
“bigger and better.” 





Waldameer Park’s beautiful Rainbow 
*Gardens in Erie, Pa., burned to the 
ground on April 28. For 14 years this 
has been one of the main line stops for 
name bands. Two days after the disaster 
Mr. Moeller, the manager, announced that 
pians had been completed for re-building. 
The new pavilion will be ready for busi- 
ness on July 3. 





Ted Lewis, the High-Hat Tragedian of 
Jazz, opened his first location engagement 
in many years on May 14 when he started 
an indefinite run at Topsy’s Roost, Los 
Angeles. 


Paul Sabin and his orchestra opened a 
four-week engagement on May 22 at the 
Syracuse Hotel, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Lou Breese had his contract at the Chez 
Paree, Chicago, Ill. renewed for four 
weeks and will continue on that location 
until July 22. Breese’s novelty of click- 
ing off the tempos with his neon-lighted 

_ clock pendulum has made quite a hit with 
the Chicago patrons. 


Isham Jones and orchestra, who closed 
recently at the Hotel Lincoln in New 
York, played 2 series of one-nighters and 
opened at the Lowry Hotel, St. Paul, 
Minn., on May 20. 


Following Lang Thompson at the New 
Penn Club in P:ttsburgh, Pa., are Charlie 
Barnet and his orchestra on June 10, Gray 
- Gordon and his orchestra on June 24 and 
_ Lou Breese and his orchestra on July 29. 


Casino, the new swank dancing 































Don Bestor and orchestra opened a 
four-week engagement at the Adolphus 
Hotel, Dallas, Texas, on May 31. 





In New York City, Richard Himber re- 
turned to the Essex House on May 27. 
Kay Kyser opened the Pennsylvania Roof 
on May 31. Al. Donahue and his orches- 
tra have returned to the Rainbow Room 
in Rockefeller Center, and Enric Madri- 
gueraeis the featured band at Ben Mar- 
den’s beautiful Riviera at Fort Lee, N. J. 
And last but ‘not least, the ever-famous 
and popular Rudy Vallee opened the Astor 
Roof for the summer season on May 26. 





The King’s Jesters and their orchestra 
opened at the Hotel Sir Francis Drake in 
San Francisco on June 2. Their contract 
is | eight weeks with options for re- 
newal. 





Freddie Fisher and his Schnickelfritz- 
ers opened recently at the Trianon Ball- 
room in Seattle, Wash., for an indefinite 
engagement. 





On May 25 the Bon Air Country Club 
in Chicago opened under its new night 
club policy, which is to feature name 
bands. Jack Denny is the first attraction. 





Larry Clinton, who has skyrocketed to 
fame during the recent swing craze 
through his orchestra as well as such 
original compositions as “Dipsy Doodle,” 
“Satan Takes a Holiday” and “Study in 
Brown,” opened at the Glen Island Casino 
on May 26. While his orchestra is only 
six months old, it is now said to be 
booked for two years in advance. Follow- 
ing Glen Island, Clinton will play the 
Hotel Lincoln in New York and will also 
be featured as a name band attraction in 
the Paramount Theatre. 





Orrin Tucker and orchestra, who will 
still be remembered for their entertain- 
ment at the Louisville Convention, opened 
at the Elitch Gardens in Denver, Colo., 
on May 13. Tucker will remain at this 
stand until the middle of June when he 
will return to the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
in Chicago. 





Joe Sullivan, the ace swing pianist, has 
fully recovered from his two years’ illness 
and is back in the harness again. Sulli- 
van at the present time is directing his 
own band for Paramount picture record- 
ings. 





Johnny Hamp and his orchestra have 
been booked for the Ambassador Hotel, 
Atlantic City, N. J., for the summer 
months. 

Jan Savitt and orchestra are booked for 
Hamid’s Pier in the same city in July, 
following their engagement at the Arcadia 
International in Philadelphia. 





Jimmy Grier and orchestra opened a 
three-weeks engagement at the Rice Hotel, 
Housten, Texas, on June 9. Woody Her- 
man is booked to follow him on June 30. 





Benny Goodman with his orchestra 
completed their two weeks engagement at 
the Ritz-Carlton roof in Boston on June 2. 





Henry Busse and his orchestra opened 
at the Eastwood Gardens, Detroit, Mich., 
on May 27. 


Clyde McCoy and his “Sugar Blues” 
orchestra are now at the Hotel Claridge, 
Memphis, Tenn. They close there on 
June 27 when they will move into the 
Elitch Gardens, Denver, Colo., for three 
weeks. 


Ramona, former vocalist and pianist 
with Paul Whiteman, has formed her own 
orchestra and opened a four weeks’ en- 
gagement at the Nicollet Hotel, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., on May 12. 
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to the American musical scene—the trans- 
lation of the Kentucky Derby into the 
terms of modern American music. Grofe 
attended the Derby as the guest of the 
Kentucky Colonels’ Association and was 
guest conductor of the Kentucky Colonels’ 
Ball on Friday night, May 6. Part of his 
composition, “Kentucky Derby,” was 
played at the ball and was broadcast from 
coast-to-coast by the National Broadcast- 
ing Company. 





The Steel Pier at Atlantic City will use 
four name bands for the July 4 week- 
end. The two most famous are Benny 
Goodman and Hal Kemp. 





Buddy Rogers and his orchestra fol- 
lowed Ozzie Nelson into the Palomar, Los 
Angeles, Calif. . Rogers is booked for four 
weeks and will be followed by Tommy 
Dorsey and his orchestra. 





Hal King and his orchestra opened at 
Tri Lakes, Ind., on May 27 for a 12-week 
run. The orchestra has added a male trio 
for this engagement. 


Probably no name band is better known 
in the east than Alexander Haas and his 
Budapest Gypsy Ensemble. Following his 
first broadcast over Station WJZ in 1926, 
Mr. Haas and his authentic Gypsy music 
have become increasingly popular until 
now you will find them present at most 
any of the “400’s” social affairs. In addi- 
tion to furnishing music for the Lucky 
Strike and the Eastman Kodak hours, his 
orchestra has played at the Hotels Astor, 
Park Lane, Sherry Netherland, Savoy 
Tilaza and Waldorf Astoria. Mr. Haas has 
also been instrumental in returning or- 
chestras into many of the dramatic thea- 
tres in New York City and has furnished 
music for the pares ros productions: “Ode 
to Liberty,” “F ” “Promise,” 
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Without Tears,” “Yr. Obedient Husband,” » 
“Blow Ye Winds,” “Having a Wonderful 


Time,” “Bachelor Born,” “Anatol,” “Ani: , 
mal Kingdom,” “The Good Fairy,” 
“There’s Always Juliet,” “Dinner: at; 
Eight,” “Personal Appearance,” . “Pride , 
and Prejudice,” “The Country Wife,” 
“Three Men on @ ‘Horse,” “Boy . Meets) 
Girl,” “Brother Rat,” “Yes, My Darli : 
Daughter,” “Tovarich,” “Victoria Regina, », 


“Once Is Enough” and “I Am My Youth.” 





A giant Carnival of Swing was given” 
on Randall's Island in the Municipal Sta* 
dium on May 29 for the benefit of the’! 
Hospital Fund of Local 802. The music? 


started at 11 o’clock in the morning and’ # 
continued until late afternoon, when the 
spectators were all but exhausted Among? @ 
the orchestras that performed ‘were Vim? © 
cent Lopez, Benny Goodman, Duke Elling“? ~ 
ton, Hal Kemp, Artie Shaw, Woody: Her? # 
man, Andrew Sisters (vocalists), Bunny” 


Berigan, Sammy Kaye, Gene’ Krupa, 
Bobby Hackett, Chick Webb, Ea Bites? | 
gerald (vocalist), Adrian Rollini; Mak) 


Hallett, Eddie Delange, Kay Kyser, Count 
Basie, Merle Pitt, Stuff Smith, Russ Mof- 
gan, Milton Herth, Will Hudson, Joe Mar 


sala, Charlie Barnet, Edgar Hayes, Mikel = 


Reilly, Will Osborne, Wingy Mannoneé, © 
John Kirby, Teddy Hill and Larry Clin"), 
ton. 

This benefit performance was unw 
in that all orchestras were paid. 
Block was general director bees. en 
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The New York State Conference of Musicians was held in Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., on May 21 and 22. There were 24 locals represented by 112 
delegates. The delegates were about equally divided in reporting on condi- 
tions in their locals, about 50 per cent. stating that business has fallen off 
considerably and the other 50 per cent. that business is better. All affirmed 
that the Federation agreement with the Chain Affiliates and the closed shop 
policy on hotels and night clubs has been of great assistance in meeting the 
unemployment problem during the recent recession. 

President Weber represented the Federation and gave an illuminating 
address in which he ontlined the progress of negotiations with the affiliates, 


independent broadcasters and phono- 
graph and electrical transcription 
manufacturers. Ralph Eycleshimer, 
President of Local 13, was elected 


President of the Conference; J. 
Leonard Bauer of Yonkers, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Ernest Curto of Niagara Falls, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. The 1938 fall meeting 
will be held in Buffalo late in September. 

The Saratoga Springs Local was a gen- 
erous host, providing splendid entertain- 
ment, buffet supper and dance in the fam- 
ous Canfield Casino on Saturday evening. 
The Sunday business sessions were also 
held in the Casino. Upon adjourning at 
noon, the delegates were taken on an 
automobile tour through the famous spas 
at Geyser Park, following which a delec- 
table dinner was served at Riley’s on 
beautiful Saratoga Lake. The afternoon 
session, also in the Casino, continued 
until adjournment at 6:15 P. M., after 
which the Local served a Dutch lunch. 





The New Jersey State Conference was 
held in Elizabeth, N. J., on Sunday, May 
15. Fourteen locals were represented by 
68 delegates. The main topics of inter- 
est to the Conference were matters per- 
taining to the New Jersey State Unem- 
ployment Taxes, the Foran Bill, which 
was unanimously opposed by the Confer- 
ence, and the possibility of the Federa- 
tion providing contracts that would pro- 
tect leaders and contractors from unfair 
tulings by tax officials. 

G. Bert Henderson, assistant to Presi- 
dent Weber, represented the Federation 
and gave a splendid talk on the present 
status of affairs, more especially those 
pertaining to the independent radio sta- 
tions and recorded music. The fall con- 
ference will be held in Trenton, N. J., 
the third Sunday in September. 





Local 424, Richmond, Calif, gave a 
fine concert on Thursday, May 5, as 
their contribution to Living Music Week. 
Seventeen numbers were played by or- 
chestra and soloists, running the gamut 
from grand opera to Larry Clinton and 
Spud Murphy arrangements of “Jangled 
Nerves” and “Abba Dabba.” The concert 
Was such a success that a great demand 
arose for a second performance, which 
Was played the latter part of May. 

Such cooperation cannot help having a 
salutary effect in the campaign for the 
teturn of living music in places of enter- 
tainment.. 





L. Wolfe Gilbert, veteran composer, has 
written a march entitled “The A. F. of L. 
March,” which has been adopted by the 
American Federation of Labor as its offi- 
tial song. Through permission of William 
Green, president, this march now bears 
the label “Endorsed by the American Fed- 
tration of Labor Convention.” At a spe- 
tial event at the Hollywood Legion Ath- 
letic Club last month, Joe Colling, the 
band leader, played this march for the 
Opening and exit numbers. 





Local 367, Vallejo, Calif., held its annual 
banquet at the Vallejo Country Club on 
April 18, 1938. President Bill Stross, who 
has served the local for 22 years, was the 
“chairman of the reception committee 


Which greeted the invited guests. These 


: ® included President Walter Weber, 





tary Eddie Love and Treasurer Clar- 


'@ce King of Local 6; President Jack Sen. 
"Rett and Secretary Gay Vargas of Locai 
424; and President Edward Wacker and 
Secretary Hilary Helsley of Local 541. 

__ A special vaudeville show followed the 
‘banquet which was in turn followed by 
‘dancing for the members and guests. 





The American Federation of Labor an- 
Rounces that the controversy of more than 
‘three months between Joseph E. Seagram 
® Sons, Inc., and the Calvert Distilling 
Nompany of Louisville, Ky., has been 
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tions with all unions affiliated with the 






























on having jurisdiction over the 
departments. 








One of the most important executive 
positions in the music publishing indus- 
try went to Bernard Prager, last month, 
when he was appointed, by Jack Robbins, 
the general manager of Leo Feist, Inc., 
one of the “big three” Robbins enter- 
prises. Prager, shrewd, genial, astute, 
has been for 11 years sales manager of 
the Robbins Music Corporation. He suc- 
ceeds Jack Bregman, who resigned early 
this month. 

For two decades Prager has been a sig- 
nificant figure in the business end of “Tin 
Pan Alley,” and is known from coast to, 
coast and admired by thousands of music 
dealers, retailers, jobbers, professional 
men, band leaders and song writers. 

Prager began his brilliant career in 
1912 as an office boy for the Joseph W. 
Stern Co. (later Edward B. Marks Music 
Co.) at the munificent salary of $4.00 a 
week. He learned the music business from 
the ground up, advancing from errand boy 
to stock clerk, shipping clerk, packer, city 
salesman, road salesman and finally pro- 
fessional man and sales manager. He 
came to know at first hand every pedes- 
trian detail of the music trade, as well as 
the more glamorous aspect of singers and 
musicians. 





Weary of company and employer pater- 
nalism carried to the extreme, although 
as non-union workers enjoying fair wages 
and terms of employment, including out- 
standing community environment, but in- 
spired by a desire for self-help, a group of 
the Hershey employees applied for a 
charter from the Bakers’ International 
Union in February, 1937, now more than 
a year ago. Immediately thereupon, be- 
fore the Union and International mem- 
bership was established, the CIO, in spite 
of the protest of the International Union 
to John L..Lewis and other CIO “tops,” 
went into Hershey, Pa., and with high- 
sounding phrases, including irresponsible 
promises, raided and captured this group 
of workers who had applied for a charter 
from the International Union. 

When the Bakers’ Union determined 
that the workers concerned did not desire 
its leadership and had turned to the CIO, 
rather than become involved in a tri- 
angular contest in an unorganized and 
anti-union locality, the International 
Union withdrew and left the field to the 
CIO crowd. 

What has happened since then is now 
history, and, as the International Union 
surmised, after one year’s experience with 
irresponsible and raiding CIO leadership 
and inexperienced company union leader- 
ship, the Hershey employees eventually 
turned to responsible and constructive 
A. F. of L. leadership under the Interna- 
tional Union and are now being organ- 
ized by the Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers’ International Union of America. 
Between 2,400 and 3,000 employees are 
involved. 

As soon as a majority of the employees’ 
membership has been established, it is 
planned to obtain certification by the Na- 
tional Labor Board for sole collective bar- 
gaining rights, and when successful the 
prestige therefrom is expected to assist 
in unionizing the entire confectionery in- 
dustry of the Nation. 

By this experience it has been firmly 
established that raiding and dual union- 
ism does not pay. In the last analysis, 
the workers will turn to responsible 
unions and leadership. 





Milton Krasny, President of Local 4, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has caught the fever and 
submits the following on the Business 
Agent: 

HEAVEN 


If the Business Agent writes a letter, 

It is too long; 

If he sends a posial, 

It’s too short; 

If he attends a committee meeting, 

He is butting in; 

If he stays away, 

He is a shirker; 

If he tries to collect dues from members, 
He is insulting; 
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If he fails to collect the dues, 
He is slipping; 

If he asks for advice, 

He is incompetent; 

If he does not, 

He is bullheaded; 

If he writes his reports complete, 
They are too long; 

If he condenses them, 

They are incomplete; 

If he talks on a subject, 

He is trying to run things; 

If he remains silent, 

He has lost interest in the organization; 
If he is caught at the hall, 

Why doesn’t he get out? 

If he can’t be found, 

Why doesn’t he come around sometime? 
Ashes to ashes, 

Dust to dust, 

If the others won’t do it— 

The Business Agent must. 





The Semi-Annual Conference of the 
Wisconsin State Musicians’ Association 
was held in Superior, Wis., on Sunday, 
May 1. Despite the fact that Superior is 
located in the extreme northwestern 
corner of the state, 13 locals were repre- 
sented by 31 delegates. Invited guests 
from neighboring states who attended 
were President George E. Murk, Vice- 
President James G. Remfrey, Secretary 
Stanley Ballard and Lee W. Lovering of 
Local 73, Minneapolis, Minn.; Secretary 
Edward Ringius of Local 30, St. Paul, 
Minn.; President Joe Tscholl and Secre- 
tary Lloyd M. Kreitzer of Local 459, Vir- 
ginia, Minn.; Claude EB. Pickett, Secretary 
of the Mid-West Conference and of Local 
75, Des Moines, Iowa; and William V. 
Arvold, State Director of the Federal 
Music Projects of Wisconsin and honorary 
member of Local 166, Madison, Wis. 

A number of important problems were 
discussed, including the State Social 
Security Tax, State Band Tax and other 
methods of securing summer band con- 
certs, the Coffee-Pepper Bill, contracts 
and collection of tax, and Federal Music 
Projects. The Conference, by unanimous 
vote passed a resolution opposing any cut 
in the wages paid on any of the Federal 
Art Projects. 

Traveling Representative W. B. Hooper 
represented the Federation and gave an 
address in which he outlined the activi- 
ties of the International Executive Board 
in the radio and recorded music field, 
citing the fact that more than one thou- 
sand musicians had been placed on per- 
manent engagements and that considerable 
progress was being made in the negotia- 
tions with the independent radio stations. 
State Director William V. Arvold gave an 
inspiring address on the development of 
music in Wisconsin. Mr. Arvold stated 
that the symphony orchestras, concert 
bands and other units of the Federal 
Music Project had rendered yeoman serv- 
ice in this development. 


The Conference passed a resolution 
commending the International Executive 
Board for its success in coping with the 
radio and recorded music program. 

Local 260, Superior. Wis., and its com- 
mittee headed by President Charles E. 
Ashby and Secretary James W. Smith, 


(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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WISDOM 


No man is justified in doing evil on the ground 
of expediency. 
—Tueopore Roosevect. 











Conventions 


HE Forty-third Annual Convention of the American 
T Federation of Musicians will undoubtedly be the 

largest in the history of the organization as well as 
one of the most important. The rank and file of local 
unions are sometimes prone to view a trip to the Conven- 
tion as a pleasure jaunt, rather than a most serious piece 
of business. The Convention of the American Federation 
of Musicians is its congress, which considers all matters 
pertinent to the welfare of the organization and adopts 
laws to govern all members. It is one of the hardest 
working conventions in all organized labor, and any 
delegate ‘who attends every session is well aware that he 
is not at a picnic. 

Delegates who serve on committees often work the 
better part of the night in addition to attending two ses- 
sions a day of the convention. Verily, attendance at our 
convention is no pleasure jaunt, but a necessary adjunct 
without which the Federation could not function prop- 
erly. It is democratic in that every delegate has an equal 
chance to be heard, no matter what the size or importance 
of the local he represents may be. As long as the local 
unions take their conventions seriously, the constructive 
policy of the Federation cannot help but continue. Let 
no member hold them lightly. 





Relief in the States 


EXT time any reactionary tells you that all relief 
should be handled by the separate states, tell him 
this: 

That three separate states, Illinois, Ohio and Ken- 
tucky, were holding special sessions in the same week 
to make relief appropriations, and that other special ses- 
sions have been and several more will need to be held 
for the same purpose. 

That 34,000 families admitted to be destitute in Cook 
County, Ill, received no relief allotments for May. 

That only by “the poor dividing their scanty meals 
with the poor” has stark starvation been kept out of 
several industrial cities in Ohio. 

That “leaving it to the states” is mainly a scheme 
which would permit reactionary interests to concentrate 
on each state in turn to smash relief to the smallest 
possible amount. 


Democracy 


N these days of dictatorship and oppression, we are 
T eee bic win atten on are hap- 

pening abroad that we fail to count our own blessings 
at home. 

The United States is one of the few remaining democ- 
racies where a citizen has the privilege of expressing his 
viewpoint without fear of punishment. Labor unions not 
only are permitted to exist, but under the statutory laws 
of the United States the right of collective bargaining 
with the employer is assured by the government. 

True, there are many things in this country that still 
im the last 73 years since the Civil 
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of the fact that we are actually living in a democracy. 
Members of organized labor should be especially appre- 
ciative of that fact and not only be thankful but do every- 
thing in their power to help preserve the government of 
the great democracy in which we live. 





Labor Standards Applied “Blindly” 


HE New York Times, continuing its opposition to 
the Federal Wage and Hour Bill, which the House 
of Representatives passed by the overwhelming vote 

of 314 to 97, criticizes the measure because its wage and 
hour standards “apply automatically and blindly.” 

It is instructive to note just what effect this auto- 
matic and blind application of labor standards will have 
on the workers coming under the jurisdiction of the bill. 

The bill prescribes that for the first year after it goes 
into effect no employer in the United States operating a 
plant in an industry within the scope of the law shall 
pay any employee—man or woman, old or young, white 
or colored, citizen or alien—less than 25 cents an hour 
or work such an employee longer than 44 hours a week. 
For a full week’s work of 44 hours this amounts to the 
inadequate wage of $11.00. For the second year, the 
minimum wage will be $12.60 for a 42-hour week. For 
the third year the minimum wage will be $14.00 for a 
40-hour week. For the fourth year and thereafter the 
minimum wage will be $16.00 for a 40-hour week. 

Working men and women, whether they live in the 
North, the South, the East, or the West, know from 
actual experience that even these minimum wages will 
not enable the average worker’s family to secure the 
necessaries and comforts required by good living stand- 
ards. This fact is also well known to every other intel- 
ligent person familiar with the minimum standard of 
decent living conditions. 


And yet we see newspaper owners, lawyers, financially 
endowed by large corporations and a minority group of 
congressmen espousing the peculiar philosophy that 
American prosperity depends on the continuance of inde- 
cently low wages paid to those who do the useful work 
in the production of commodities (which, by the way, 
are the exclusive property of employers and are sold by 
them for a profit). 

These low wage rates are a disgrace to civilized 
society. They will be definitely ended by making the 
Federal Wage and Hour Bill the law of the land. The 
House of Representatives has done its duty in passing 
the bill. Working men and women believe that the 
Senate will act promptly and affirmatively in its consid- 
eration of the measure. 





The Church and Child Labor 


HE Southern Baptist Convention at its recent meet- 
ing in Richmond, Va., adopted a resolution of its 
Social Service Commission recognizing the prin- 

ciple of collective bargaining by workers and urging 
arbitration as a method of settling industrial disputes. 

Another commission resolution adopted by the con- 
vention approved child labor legislation by States, but 
opposed the Child Labor Amendment to the Federal 
Constitution, which has already been ratified by 28 of the 
36 State legislatures required to make it a part of the 
Nation’s fundamental law. Virginia is one of the States 
whose legislatures have persistently voted against the 
amendment. 

It is regrettable that the Southern Baptist Convention 
after approving collective bargaining, which is the basic 
principle of the American Federation of Labor and other 
bona fide labor organizations, should have then lined up 
with the reactionary forces in our industrial life who 
desire to perpetuate the exploitation of children for 
private profit by blocking the approval of the Child 
Labor Amendment, which is the only method by which 
children in every State can be protected from the greed 
of profit mongers who care nothing about the injustice 
imposed upon children chained to the chariot wheels of 
industry so long as additional*gain is extracted from this 
unholy and un-American policy. 

In sharp contrast to the action of the Baptist Conven- 
tion, many other religious groups have been unfaltering 
in their support of the Child Labor Amendment as fun- 
damental in the movement to prevent the employment 
of children for profit in industry and commerce. 





We Can Have Safety 


ELL get highway safety—when we want it! 
That is the opinion of W. Earl Hall, president 
of the Iowa State Safety Council. 

“When nine out of 10 persons want safety, we'll be 
on our way to having safety,” says Mr. Hall. “It will 
work out this way: 

“The nine will turn to the educator, the engineer and 
the enforcer—the personalities behind the three E’s of 
safety—and say this: “We want this problem solved. 
We're willing to pay the price and we're willing to 
cooperate in the fullest measure.’ ” 

We have all: the essentials of safety at hand. Our 








road builders have made remarkable strides in giving us 
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streets and highways designed to eliminate as many of 
the hazards of driving as possible. Our automobile mak- 
ers have worked miracles. in improving lights, brakes and 
other mechanical safety factors. Over a long period of 
time, our state traffic codes and standards of law enforce. 
ment have tended to steadily improve, even though much 
remains to be done. 

Where, then, is the fault? Why did last year’s auto. 
mobile death toll reach an all-time high in excess of 
40,000? The answer is plain. We talk about safety—but 
a great many of us aren’t willing to do the things that 
create safety. It’s easy to pan the other fellow—and at 
the same time to excuse worse faults in ourselves. We' 
condemn recklessness—and then go out and drive at high 
speeds. We argue convincingly that courtesy in driving 
is vital—and then hog the right-of-way. We have noth- 
ing but condemnation for the drunken driver—and then 
we go to a party, drink all evening, and drive home, 

Yes, we can have safety—when we really want it. 
It’s squarely up to us all. 


Brandeis Wins Long Fight 


R. JUSTICE BRANDEIS, some weeks ago, saw 
his 16-year struggle for common sense in one big 
matter of taxation crowned with success. In 1922, 

the Supreme Court, by a vote of six to three, declared 
that a state, Oklahoma, could not tax the profits of oil 
companies which operated on lands leased from the 
United States. Brandeis led the dissenters. Ten years 
later, in 1932, the Supreme Court, by a vote of five to 
four, declared that the United States income tax could 
not be applied to the profits of oil companies which leased 
lands from Oklahoma. Justice Brandeis wrote one of the 
strongest dissenting opinions that even he ever penned; 
and Justices Stone, Roberts and Cardozo joined him. 

In March of this year, the matter came up again; and 
this time Brandeis was on the winning side. Chief Jus- 
tice Hughes wrote the decision, in which he said: 

“We are convinced that the rulings in Gillespie vs. 
Oklahoma (1922), and Burnett vs. Coronado Oil & Gas 
Co. (1932), are out of harmony with correct principle 
and accordingly they should be, and they now are, over- 
ruled.” 

Let no one imagine that this is a small thing. Con- 
gressman Lewis of Maryland, a profound student of 
taxes, estimates that the court’s decision in 1932 has cost 
the Federal Treasury at least $3,000,000,000.00 Quite 


a number of men could be put to work on three billion 
dollars. 








International Co-operation at Work 


N a world worried by wars and rumors of wars, it is 
cheering to see international co-operation for improve- 
ment of labor and economic conditions. This kind 

of co-operation—tending to peace, not war—is practiced 
by the 62 states belonging to the International Labor 
Organization. 

Reports of recent progress in such international co- 
operative endeavor comes from the I. L. O. in Geneva. 
Word has just been received there of the ratification by 
New Zealand of 22 international labor conventions, or 
treaties, six of them dealing with hours of work in 
industry or commerce. 

The I. L. O. says that the New Zealand ratifications 
bring the total number of ratifications of international 
labor conventions registered in Geneva to more than 800, 

Another example of international co-operation re 
ported by the I. L. O. i& a world silicosis_ conference, to 
be held next September. The United States and other 
important nations will be represented. 

What the I. L. O. is doing demonstrates that inter- 
national co-operation for the betterment of mankind is 
possible, despite the sword-rattling and bombastic talk 
of egomaniacal dictators. 


You Can't Pay For Fire 


F you're wise, you protect your property with fire 

insurance. But don’t let this lull you into a feeling 

of false security. For nothing can completely pay 
for fire. 

It is impossible to adequately compensate for loss of 
time, of business, of opportunity, of employment. Nor 
can we pay for human lives with dollars. 

In brief, fire insurance, invaluable as it is, can only 
cover the tanyible losses of fire. It cannot cover all the 
intangibles or the indirect loss—and these constitute om 
far fire’s greatest toll. Replacing burned furniture wih—- 
not make up for the destruction of a home, Nor will 
replacing machines make up for a burned factory. = § 

That is why fire prevention work should be done by 
everyone. There are scores of instances on record where — 
men have been ruined by fires—in spite of having sul- 
ficient insurance to cover all direct loss. If your place of 
business burns, your trade will go elsewhere, and you © 
may find it impossible to get it back. If the place where © 
you work is ravaged by fire, your job will go up in smoke = 
with it—and no insurance can cover that. 4 

During recent years the annual fire loss has stayed 
about the same level—in excess of $200,000,000 a ye 
Most of that waste could be prevented. It constitutes af 
inexcusable and unnecessary drain on the nation’s 
sources. Knowledge and vigilance will turn the 
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NEWARK, N. J., JUNE, 1938 


No. 12 





To the Delegates of the 
Forty-third Annual Convention: 


N compliance with the Laws of our 
I Organization, I herewith submit to the 

Delegates of this Convention, and 
through them to the membership at large, 
this report of the state of our Organiza- 
tion and the activities of the President’s 
office during the fiscal year 1937-38. 

Together with this, full explanation is 
also made’ of the activities of the Inter- 
national Executive Board in reference to 
their negotiations with the broadcast- 
ing industry which continued for many 
months. 

The report is submitted in the endeavor 
to inform the Convention of all which is 
germane and pertinent to the interests of 
our Organization. Explanations of condi- 
tions are made in all candor to which the 
Delegates are entitled so that they may 
determine the future policies of our 
Organization and regulate the professional 
relationship between members and their 
relationship with our employers with full 
foreknowledge of same. 

The Federation is now in its forty-third 
year and has developed into a position in 
which its opinions in reference to profes- 
sional musicians are accepted as authori- 
tative and commanding. This is the re- 
sult of far-seeing, progressive and con- 
structive activities of all our conventions 
which forever followed a policy to treat 
with realities and to conform to changed 
conditions in order to regulate them in the 
-interests of our members and therefore 
made constructive efforts which resulted 
in benefits to our general membership. 





PREAMBLE 
: o 


Radio, Phonograph, Electrical 
Transcriptions 


The radio industry is comparatively 
new. It depends in large measure upon 
Yocal as well as instrumental music. How- 
ever, the number of musicians employed 
by it was never in fair relationship to the 
Yolume of instrumental music received by 
the industry either through direct musi- 
cal services of musicians, music by re- 
mote control, or through recorded music. 

As the industry developed, corporations 
Were formed which organized transcon- 
tihental networks with ‘hundreds of 
affiliates. This did not lead to the employ- 
Ment of more musicians; on the contrary, 
the result in many instances was a de- 
crease of such, 

The radio industry became immediately 
important to the phonograph recording 
“industry which ante-dates it. The develop- 
Ment of the phonograph industry never 
Was calculated to create employment op- 
Portunities for musicians; however, the 
Use of its product came to threaten this 
| @mployment and at length this became 
“Specially marked in the radio industry. 
' The electrical transcription industry is 
4 comparatively new origin. The mar- 
‘ket for its product is chiefly confined to 
/Tadio, but threatens to extend eventually 
-®@ * other fields. Its product has the tend- 
y to displace musicians as well as to 
duce their employment opportunities. 

_ All these conditions in the radio, phono- 
Braph and electrical transcription indus- 
Wies gave musicians concern and caused 
m to protest to their International Or- 
hization. At the 1937 convention of the 
’deration, many resolutions were. intro- 
concerning the matter. The con- 
fention referred these to the Board with 
tructions that within thirty days it 
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KEY TO REPORT 


In the following report references are made to Broadcasters, Affiliates, Networks, Key 
Stations, Independents, the National Association of Broadcasters and others. 


parties will be referred to in this report as: 


NETWORKS meaning the combined stations of affiliates with coast-to-coast radio 


chains, such as 


NATIONAL, COLUMBIA and MUTUAL, 


networks. ‘ 


AFFILIATES meaning independent broadcasters which are affiliated with the networks. 


KEY STATIONS meaning stations which are owned by the National, Columbia or Mutual 
from which principal coast-to-coast programs emanate. 


NAB meaning National Association of Broadcasters. 

RECORDERS meaning manufacturers of electrical transcriptions and phonograph records. 
FEDERATION meaning American Federation of Musicians. 

BOARD meaning International Executive Board. 


MEMBERS OF THE INTERNATIONAL EXECUTIVE BOARD OF THE A. F. OF M.: 
Cc. L. Bagley, Fred W. Birnbach, Harry E. 
James C. Petrillo, J. W. Parks, Walter M. Murdoch. 


INDEPENDENTS meaning Radio Broadcasters not affiliated with any nétwork. 
the President of the American Federation of 


CHAIRMAN meaning Joe N. 
Musicians. 


Weber, 


NATIONAL meaning the National Broadcasting Company. 

COLUMBIA meaning ‘the Columbia Broadcasting System. 

MUTUAL meaning the Mutual Broadcasting Company. 

ASCAP meaning the American Society of Composers, Authors and Publishers. 


DUBBING meaning the transferring of the record of music on an electrical transcription 
or phonograph to some other record without the consent of the musician, thereby 
eliminating the cost for musicians to make such record, 


These various 


meaning Corporations which have formed 


Brenton, A. C. Hayden, C. A. Weaver, 





sentatives of all the industries named in 
an effort to correct the situation. 

As a consequence of these instructions, 
the Board considered everything ger- 
mane to the proper performance of its 
mission and prepared certain demands, 
which in the form of stipulations were to 
be submitted by it to the industries named 
for the purpose of reaching an agreement 
with them, squaring with the instruc- 
tions of the convention. 

During the consideration of these stipu- 
lations the Board became especially in- 
terested in the question of demanding 
royalties from every radio station which 
used musical records made by our mem- 
bers. It was proposed that the money so 
collected should be utilized for the em- 
ploying of musicians either at the station 
from which royalties were collected or, if 
the amount. should be insufficient, to be 
turned into the treasury of the local for 
relief purposes. However, it immediately 
developed that we would have to overcome 
insurmountable difficulties to make such a 
policy effective. One of these for the pres- 
ent at least, is that the collection of 
royalty could not as yet be based upon a 
musician’s well established property right 
in records. Furthermore, whether, if 
royalty could be collected, the musicians 
making the records would be the sole 
parties entitled to same. It was also found 
that a great number of stations had rather 
insignificant gross earnings and used rela- 
tively more recorded music than more 
prominent stations and yet by reason of 
their insignificance the amount of royal- 
ties, if paid by them, would not be suffi- 
cient to employ any musicians. Some 
other method, it appeared, would have to 
be devised to raise funds for the employ- 
ment of more musicians in the radio in- 
dustry. 

In connection with this, it might as 
well be stated that the mere collecting of 
royalties has for its only purpose to in- 
crease the earnings of those who have 
made the recordings and has no value 
- whatsoever to the mass of the musicians. 
The Federation is not opposed to its mem- 
bers increasing their earnings and so far 
has been helpful in establishing musi- 
cians’ rights to royalties. However, to 
establish property rights in recordings 
is no mean undertaking. The task re- 
quires patience. It would mean incessant 
efforts and the expenditure of time and 
money. In fact, the effort made must, for 
the time being, overshadow all our other 
activities. Congress must be importuned 
to consider the question. The time for 
this is not now as “new deal” legislation 
Antended to benefit the masses, and not 
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particular legislation benefitting only a 
small portion of our people, is receiving 
the attention of Congress. Furthermore, a 
bill must be drawn which will not leave 
the impression that its purpose is only 
to increase the earnings of a few through 
collection of royalties instead of benefit- 
ting the mass of musicians. 

A study of the question of procuring 
property rights for musicians in record- 
ings will disclose many difficulties and pos- 
sibilities. For instance, if manutacturers 
make an effort to secure a copyright in 
the recordings which they. manufacture, 
they may be in a better position to be 
successful than we, for the reason that 
after a record is made, it represents a 
tangible property, whereas the services 
of the musicians while making the record 
are intangible. 

In England Parliament enacted a law 
which provides, in effect, that copyrights 
shall subsist in records, and the person 
who is the owner of the original plate at 
the time it is made shall be deemed to be 
the author of the work. That means that 
after a plate is made then the manufac- 
turer who owns it has the sole copyright 
therein. The same principle seems to un- 
derlie an amendment which Congress 
passed in 1912 providing for copyright in 
motion pictures, which granted property 
rights in the film of a picture to the per- 
son who produced it. 

Our organization takes the position that 
phonograph records should not be used 
commercially without additional compen- 
sation to the players who made the record- 
ings. Whether this can be brought about 
by securing for the musicians a property 
right covering their services rendered dur- 
ing recording, in spite of the fact that the 
manufacturer may have secured the sole 
right in the finished record as tangible 
property, remains to be seen. 

Of course we will contend for the for- 
mer. However, the question arises, if we 
secure such copyright, as to what a per- 
son designing to use a record would have 
to do to secure the musicians’ agreement 
to such use. Every member of an orches- 
tra who played for the record would have 
a right to either grant or withhold con- 
sent to its use and every one of them 
could make different stipulations as to 
conditions under which he would agree 
that the record could be used. This is 
true unless we agree that the ownership 
in the copyright covering the manner in 
which a musical number is produced rests 
with the leader in whose employ the musi- 
cians actually were when the record was 
made. If this is to be the understanding 
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the interests of the Federation in the mat. 
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ter would be narrowed commensurate 
with the number of members benefitted, 
which would be small if compared with 
the entire membership of the Federation. 

Now then, verily, it is a question which 
is much involved and many difficulties 
will have to be overcome to solve same. 

I am sure that these explanations will 
suffice to properly acquaint you with the 
difficulties in the way of securing through 
Congress, a property right in the manner 
in which a record is played, which we 
must agree is different with every or- 
ganization as all of them have their in- 
dividual way of playing numbers, even 
though the distinction may often be diffi- 
cult to observe. 

All the above is the truth in the ques- 
tion of securing property rights for our 
members in their musical renditions—-all 
claims to the contrary notwithstanding. 

In connection with all this let it be 
said that the Federation fought for 25 
years to have Congress enact a law pro- 
viding for the prevention of enlisted men 
in the Army and Navy from competing 
with civilian musicians and, through the 
President’s office, fought for many years 
before it was successful in having the 
Immigration Law amended so as to pre- 
vent foreign musicians from entering this 
country under contract, or under the pre- 
text of being artists for the purpose of 
taking engagements which American 
musicians should play. 

In all its activities the Federation is 
content to plug along to protect its mem- 
bers and benefit them through activities 
of which the members are often not 
aware. 

At this time approximately 689 radio 
stations are maintained in. the United. 
States. In 300 jurisdictions of our locals, 
there are none. One hundred and fifty- 
four broadcasting stations are situated in 
cities or districts where we do not main- 
tain unions. Dividing the stations be- 
tween commercial and non-commercial 
stations, the last named known as educa- 
tional, we find the following: 

Of the 689 radio stations in the United 
States, 600 are commercial, of which 470 
are in the jurisdiction of 277 locals. The 
larger cities have several stations. In 
Canada out of 56 commercial stations 
there are 38 in the jurisdictions of locals. 
In the United States we have 48 com- 
mercial stations in districts and towns in 
which there are no locals. Of course it 
is understood that these figures are ap- 
proximate and fluctuate. 

The broadcasting stations differ in 
power, from 100 to 50,000 watts with one 
station of 500,000 watts. In the neighbor- 
hood of 200 stations operate on 100 watts. 
The income of many of these low-watt 
stations is so low that the employment 
of musicians is out of the question as 
will hereinafter be more fully explained. 

Many stations do not use phonograph 
recordings. However, almost all of them 
use electrical transcriptions. The eco- 
nomic value of a station is not always 
determined by its power or wattage. 

A station with a low wattage situated 
in a popular district may outclass in 
value a station of a much higher’ wattage 
situated in a less populous district. 

The radio stations sell their time for 
advertisers for local as well as network 
programs. The charge for a 15-minute 
program going over a network js at times 
‘many times higher than the charge for 
a local broadcast. For a time the Presi- 
dent’s office carefully considered suggest- 
ing to the International Executive Board 
that our demands that the radio stations — 
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should expend more money for the em- 
ployment of musicians and the raising of 
the necessary funds to do so be based upon 
the amount the broadcasters charged their 
advertisers for 15-minute programs. Such 
charge is commonly known as_ spot 
charge, and divided into a local and net- 
work charge. Only a few broadcasters, 
affiliated with networks, derive their en- 


tire revenue from such. The network spot |" 


charge applies if a broadcaster receives 
@ sponsored program from the key sta- 
tion of a network, and the local’s spot 
charge applies if a sponsored program 
originates in a local station for local use 
or is sent only, to a few stations over a 
network. The radio corporations, in 
order to be able to offer sponsors the op- 
portunities for transcontinental advertis- 
ing over their key stations, formed radio 
networks. The individual broadcasters be- 
longing to such a network receive from 
the corporation pay for the time their 
stations which they place at the disposal 
of the key stations for their transcon- 
tinental advertising programs and in ad- 
dition thereto receive from same the 
great sustaining programs of famous or- 
chestras. 
Spot charges, national as well as local, 
differ greatly. The local broadcaster es- 
_» tablishes charges for local broadcasting 
and the broadcasting corporations for net- 
work broadcasting. There are many 100- 
watt stations which have a very low local 
spot charge. ° 
For all these reasons, it-became obvious 

‘ that the spot charge of a station could not 
possibly be used as a yardstick as to how 
much money the Federation should re 
quire a station to expend for the employ- 
ment of musicians. Had we applied such a 
yardstick, which of course would have 
had to be based upon the national spot 
charge, then the result would have been 
that some smaller stations which had per- 
haps only one, or at least very few trans- 
continental programs during a week or 
month, would have had to pay as much 
for musicians as a station which: had al- 
most all its time occupied by such pro- 
grams. 

As an illustration, will say that as we 
were inclined to insist upon at least four 
times the amount of the highest national 
spot charge, it would have meant that 
smaller stations, and there are many, 
which had a $75.00 national spot charge, 
with only very few transcontinental pro- 
grams per week (at times only one) 
would have had to expend for musicians 
during such week $300.00, and this would 
have practically exhausted their incomes. 
For these reasons the Federation finally 
insisted that the raising of the necessary 
funds to employ musicians was a proper 
function for the broadcasters and not for 
our Federation. It became obvious that 
the method to be used by the radio in- 
dustry to raise the money to meet our 
requirements had to be entirely left to 
the industry. 

The Board conforming to the instruc- 
tions of the Convention, was ready to be- 
gin the conferences with the radio and 
recording interests at the time named; 
however, the question arose as to how 
successful we might be in merely sending 
a formal invitation to the representatives 
of these industries to meet us in confer- 
ence. 

It was mid-summer and vacation time 
and this held out the danger that an at- 
tempt to confer with the representative 
part of the industry might be found a 
forlorn proposition. Therefore the follow- 
ing letter was addressed to them in the 
effort to convince them of the importance 
of the conference: 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
MUSICIANS 
New York, N. Y. 


July 13, 1937 

Gentlemen: 
Kindly be advised that members of 
the American Federation of Musicians 


broadcasting station from August 14, 
1937 on, unless radio networks, cor- 
porations or broadcasting systems 

the Federation of 







members of the Federation who ren- 
der services at any radio station for 
sustaining programs, sponsored pro- 
grams or whose services are trans- 
mitted from any place by remote con- 
trol. It will extend over any net- 
work and its affiliates as well as all 
individual radio stations throughout 
the jurisdiction of the Federation in 
the United States and Canada. 

The International Executive Board 
of the American Federation of Musi- 
cians will meet in session in the City 
of New York on Thursday, July 29, 
1937 at the headquarters of the Presi- 
dent of the Federation, 1450 Broad- 
way and will remain in session sev- 
eral days thereafter. The meeting is 
called for the purpose of inviting you 
to confer with the Board to, if pos- 
sible, come to some agreement with it 
concerning the matter. 

If you fail to respond to this invi- 
tation, then you will, of course, leave 
the Federation no other alternative 
except to hold that your Corporation, 
organization, broadcasting system, in- 
dividual station or network is no 
longer interested in having services 
rendered to it by members of the 
American Federation of Musicians 
from August 14, 1987 on. 

Awaiting your reply, I remain with 
best wishes, 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) JOE N. WEBER, 
President, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS. 





Conferences With Recorders 


As a result of the President’s letter all 
conferences, the first of which began on 
July 26, 1937, were well attended by rep- 
resentatives of the industries named. In 
addition to representatives of the Na- 
tional, Columbia and Mutual networks, 
individual broadcasters, the President of 
the NAB and representatives of electrical 
transcription and phonograph manufac- 
turers attended. 

Two sets of stipulations prepared by 
the Board, one to regulate the services 
of members of the Federation in record- 
ings, the other in broadcasting were laid 
before the conference. The industry of 
manufacturing electrical transcriptions is 
to a large degree dependent upon the 
radio industry as a consumer of their 
products. The phonograph industry has a 
diverse market for its product. 

At the first conference, the question of 
regulating the services of musicians in 
the electrical transcription and recording 
industry was considered, the representa- 
tives of the radio industry merely sitting 
in for the purpose of becoming acquainted 
with the demands which the Federation 
made upon the recording manufacturers, 
as naturally, being greatly dependent 
upon their product, it became necessary 
that they become acquainted therewith. 

Therefore at the first conference, only 
our demands upon the recorders were con- 
sidered. At the opening of the confer- 
ence (it meant the beginning of a six- 
months’ struggle) the Chairman made the 
explanation that the purpose of same was 
to find ways and means to put more 
musicians to work; that the uncontrolled 
and unregulated services of musicians in 
the recording industry placed the entire 
membership of the Federation in a posi- 
tion to be active in a fleld which slowly 
but surely had the tendency to destroy 
most of their employment; that 13,000 
musicians were on governmental relief 
and principally on account of the mechani- 
zation of music; that the Government had 
‘reduced the number of workers on relief 
by 25% on the assumption that they 
would be absorbed by the industries in 
which they were formerly employed; that 
the American Federation of Musicians 
had immediately become active to see if 
this could be done but whereas many, 
many thousands of other workers had 
been re-employed by the industries in 
which they were formerly employed, not 
a single musician was thus re-employed; 
that the members of our organization re- 
mained as badly off as they ever were 
before and therefore our Federation had 
taken the matter in hand to see what 
could be done to further their interests 
and create employment for musicians; 
that one of the prime reasons for the un- 
employment of musicians was and is, the 
uncontrolled use of recordings which are 
multiplied and duplicated by the thou- 








where otherwise musicians would be em- 
ployed. Furthermore, that recordings are 
sometimes made without the knowledge 
of musicians, i. e., pilfered from the air. 
There are thousands upon thousands of 
records of stolen music in use. By rea- 
son of all these conditions, the member- 
ship of the Federation became restive. 
Delegates from the unions to which they 
belonged introduced resolutions at our 
last convention ranging from propositions 
to stop recordings of all kinds to propo- 
sitions to regulate same. The convention 
held that the matter was referred to the 
Executive Board to take such action as it 
may deem expedient. 

In addition to all the foregoing, which 
covered the economic side of the ques- 
tion, the following statement was made 
to the conference: That on the cultural 
side of the question, the recorders were 
as interested as we, as in the narrowing 
of the employment field of musicians con- 
tinued, the incentive for musical talent 
to develop would soon be non-existent and, 
therefore, it would only be a matter of 
time when recorders or others who need 
the services of musicians would have to 
pick from a greatly reduced number since, 
if musicians cannot find employment, good 
musicianship will reach a lower level and 
the rendition of good music will become 
the exception rather than the rule. 

In the cultural side of this question, 
not only the Federation but the public 
itself is interested. Of course, as a labor 
organization, our Federation, even though 
its members are active in the field of art, 
must, especially under present economic 
conditions, be primarily interested in the 
employment opportunities of its members 
and, as best it can, further them. 

As this conference was to consider what 
would be done to give musicians relief 
from the results of the use of recordings 
which unfavorably affect them, the ques- 
tion might well be asked, how could the 
matter be best regulated. For this pur- 
pose, the Board prepared stipulations or 
rules which it desired to submit to them 
and invited them to discuss same with us. 
If in lieu of our propositions they had 
some others to offer, it was proposed that 
we would be interested listeners as, we 
desired if possible, to have the matter 
amicably adjusted. 

Thereupon the stipulations were read 
to the conference, and thereafter con- 
sidered seriatum. 

The Chairman stated to the conference 
that there is only one thing that the Fed- 
eration cannot as yet complain of so far 
as recordings are concerned, namely that 
no robot has as yet been invented which 
composes music, and no robot has as yet 
been invented to transform a musical 
composition into sound so that same can 
be recorded. It is understood that if such 
inventions had been made, that the Fed- 
eration would have had to disband as it 
would have been forced to agree that there 
was no further place for living music. 
He states that we were as yet still de- 
pendent upon the living element in the 
art of music. 

Thereupon the first stipulation was 
read, to wit: 

There would be no objection to re- 
cording for home use or for any use 


outside of the United States and 
Canada. 


Mr. Kaufman, a_ recorder, asked 
whether there would be any objection 
against the manufacture of electrical 
transcriptions for audition purposes to be 
submitted to clients for the sake of vari- 
ous units, explaining that some such rec- 
ords were taken off the air but not com- 
mercially used. 

(Note: Records taken from the air 
means the making of a record from a 
radio program at the place in which it is 
received. The musicians playing such 
program are generally not aware that the 
record is made.) 

This resulted in a lengthy discussion in 
which the recorders and members of the 
Board, inclusive of the Chairman and 
Attorney Friedman, participated. As a 
result, the Board agreed to take the fol- 
lowing under advice: 


“That there would be no objection 
against making of records for audi- 
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would have to be controlled by the 

Federation.” 

' Next, the conference considered the fo}. 
lowing: 

“Members of the Federation will 
not in future make records which are 
to be used for profit unless musicians 
are employed in the place or estab- 
lishment where so used.” ; 
The Chairman called the attention of 
the conference to the fact that this propo - 
sition clearly established the position 
maintained by the Federation, more eg. 
pecially in regard to radio, that it ip. 
volved every employer in the radio in. 
dustry and that if we can come to some 
agreement concerning it, all the other 
difficulties would eventually adjust them. 
selves. 

Then the following was read and dis. 
cussed: 

“The Federation is ready and will- 
ing to permit their use (records) in 
such places and for such purposes as 
radio, if it comes to some agreement 
with the employers using such rec- 
ords as to the number of musicians 
to be employed by them.” 

This practically included the same prin- 
ciple as covered by the foregoing propo- 
sition, therefore it was not further dis. 
cussed at this conference. 


The following was read: 


“The dubbing and re-recording of 
records will not be agreed to by the 
Federation.” 

As to this, the Chairman made the 
following observations: That no doubt 
recorders know what we mean by the re 
recording of records. We mean the use of 
records already manufactured for the pur- 
pose of taking the music therefrom and 
making a new record without employing 
any musicians. This is often done in the 
electrical transcription as well as in the 
film industry. In the latter, the dubbing 
of music made for one picture for the 
film of another is a common occurrence, 
That as the libraries of recording manu- 
facturers contain countless records, same 
could be continually used for dubbing 
purposes. In the field of electrical trans- 
scriptions, dubbing is very much in- 
dulged fn. 

The position of our Federation is: 

“Our members will not render ser- 
vices where transcriptions of that 

- sort are made.” 

The Chairman continued by saying 
after answering some questions of Mr. 
Deutsch, that records are dubbed on tran- 
scriptions and no one benefits from it ex- 
cept the one who makes the transcrip- 
tion. That he does not believe that there 
is anyone within his hearing, or the pub- 
lic in general who would be out of sym- 
pathy with the Federation in protesting 
against this practice. 

While discussing for the first time the 
stealing of music from the air, he pointed 
out to the conference that it would be in 
the interest of the recorders themselves 
to cooperate with the Federation in the 
air-checking of records for the purpose of 
ascertaining their legitimacy, that is, 
whether they contain stolen or pilfered 
music, or for that matter, musi¢ dubbed 
from old records. 

The Chairman then stated that the 
Federation will only permit its members 
to make records in future under a con- 
tract which contains stipulations that the 
conferences may agree upon and. ad 
dressed the following query to the com 
ference: 

“Any objections to this?” ; 

As no response was made, he continued 
by saying that it is a matter of union 
regulation to which we have a right. He 
then asked: 

“Any observations?” 

As no one responded, he read the fok 
lowing: 

“The Federation insists that it must 
be advised of all records made and 
for what purpose they are to be-usedj 
with the understanding that such 
records should not be placed at the 
disposal of an employer where it has 
the tendency to destroy the employ- 
ment opportunities of musicians oF 
the development of such opportunt 
ties.” 

Here it was plain to the recorders 
if they agreed with the Federation 
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there would be no difficulty, but if they 
failed to so agree, we would be con- 
- strained to advise them that our members 


recorder to this, the following was read: 


' this, one recorder stated that it was fa- 
| yorable and another that he could not 
_ gee any objection to it. None of the other 


' was to prohibit the stealing of music to 


Mate or illegitimate purpose. 


~ this was a declaration in the interests of 
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would in future refrain from making rec- 
ords. 
As no observations were made by any 


“Records henceforth made by whom- 

' goever makes them should have reg- 
istered number filed with the Fed- 
eration.” . 

Upon a request for their reaction to 


recordérs made any statement. 
Then the following was read: 
“Request of employers that musi- 
cians should assign all their rights 
for the use of master records by re- 
cording companies will be considered 
by the Federation as an attempt to 
circumscribe the employment oppor- 
tunities of other members of the Fed- 
eration. The Federation will not 
agree to such assignments.” 

It was pointed out that many corpo- 
rations have in their contracts a pro- 
viso to the effect that a musician assigns 
all his rights to the manufacturer of the 
records and that they can do with the 
master records whatever they please, and 
that this had the tendency to lead to 
the dubbing of records, a use of which 
the musicians were not advised when en- 
gaged. 

Upon query as to what their reaction to 
this statement was, a recorder observed 
that it did not affect his business and 
that he did not have enough information 
to discuss it. In response to the request 
for observations from the other members 
present, none were made. 

Then the following was read: 

“Members of the Federation will 
not render services at any place 
where records of any kind are used 
whether they were new or library 
records unless some agreement exists 
with the employer using the records 
that musicians be also employed in 
addition thereto.” 

' A lengthy discussion followed in which 
the Chairman, members of the Board, re- 
corders and a broadcaster participated. 
The contention was made that records 
must be made for filing purposes or so 
that a person may listen to his own pro- 
gram; that such records were not to be 
made for commercial purposes—in other 
‘words not used to put musicians out of 
work. 

The following was read: 


“The making of any records by run- 
ning a line through a radio corpo- 
ration’s studio or any other place is 
not agreed to by the Federation.” 
Mr. Kendrick, a recorder, asked whether 
this rule would apply even if the musi- 
cians were paid in addition. 

Mr. Petrillo made the rejoinder that 
this was not the intent, that the intent 


put it bluntly. The Chairman then stated 
that the proposition would be changed 
to read as follows: 

“The making of any record by run- 
ning a line through a radio corpo- 
ration’s studio or any other place for 
illegitimate purposes is not agreed to 
by the Federation.” 

The observation was made that we 
Would later agree as to what is a legiti- 


Then the following was read: 


“The making of records taken from 
the air with or without the knowl- 
edge of the musician is not agreed to 

' by the Federation.” 


Attention was called to the fact that 


' the Federation as well as of the recorders. 
_ Then the following was said: 

“All recording companies are to be 
licensed by the American Federation 
of Musicians, licenses to contain stip- 
ulations under which members of the 
Federation will make records.” 

(Nore: I request the delegates to keep 
‘this stipulation in mind as it finally be- 
Came the premise upon which all regu- 
governing its members in the ren- 
“@ering of services for the making of rec- 
) are based.) 
It was pointed out to the recorders 


t On 


the licenses cost nothing and that 


or withdrawn by the Federation at any 
time. 

Then the following was considered: 

“Nothing herein must be so con- 
strued as to rob an individual mem- 
ber of his property right that he may 
have or may acquire in his record- 
ings.” 

Here the conference was advised that 
recently some of our members had turned 
to the courts to have their rights in re- 
cordings protected, In cases where the 
records were used for profit without their 
consent, that they had in some cases pre- 
vailed, and that this seems to indicate 
that it may finally be established that 
the musician who makes a record has a 
property right in same. 

After this explanation, the following 
was read: 

“In no jurisdiction of any local of 
the American Federation of Musi- 
cians, can members play for ,employ- 
ers in contradiction of any of the 
above rules.” 

Here it was explained that this would 
become the law of the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians. 

Then the conference was advised that a 
law to the following effect had been pro- 
posed to our convention: 

“All recordings conforming to these 
rules may be used, provided the same 
number of musicians employed in the 
making of the recordings are em- 
ployed wherever such recordings are 
used.” 

It was pointed out to the conference 
that this is a declaration which has to do 
with the interests of the employer who 
uses musicians and has nothing to do 
with the manufacturers of records. Here 
a broadcaster made the following observa- 
tion: 

“That is not very clear.” 

The Chairman gave an example as fol- 
lows: A record is made by five musi- 
cians and is played over the radio and re- 
ceived by other stations. The stations re- 
ceiving the record should employ the same 
number of musicians as were used in mak- 
ing the record. However, this is a matter 
to be taken up with the broadcasters as 
soon as we meet them. 

Then the following was read to the con- 
ference, it being pointed out that it was 
submitted to our convention: 

“Recordings made in any jurisdic- 
tion cannot be used in the jurisdic- 
tion of any local without the permis- 
sion of the local in the jurisdiction 
where the recordings are so used.” 

The Chairman here explained that un- 
der this rule any local can insist that 
no recordings should be used in its juris- 
diction. 

During the ensuing arguments, the 
Chairman made the observation that this 
question especially affected the people who 
use the records and not those who make 
them and that therefore same would be 
taken up at the conference with the broad- 
casters. 


Then the following was discussed: 


“All contracts for the making of 
records to be valid must be approved 
by the Executive Board of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians or any 
authority designated for that purpose 
by the Federation.” 

Here Mr. Kaufman, a recorder, stated 
that at the present time all contracts with 
the musicians must be filed with the local. 
He was answered that from now on this 
would become a national rule and that 
contracts for recordings must be filed with 
the national office as well as the local 
and must be approved by the American 
Federation of Musicians. Here Mr. Quilli- 
nan, a recorder, stated that this would 
be a question for approval, the time in- 
volved to have the contract approved and 
that sort of thing, and that under the 
present arrangement he can have a con- 
tract. approved by a local union very 
quickly. 

Here the Chairman stated that the con- 
tract should be filed with the Federation 
and with the local at the same time. 

Mr. Bagley made the observation that 
it merely amounts to standardization, that 
is, all of the contractual relations. Then 
Mr. Brenton entered into the discussion 
and made a statement to the effect that 
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the Federation may approve the contract 
for the Federation that the entire question 
is properly covered. Then the following 
was read: 

“Each recording shall have a reg- 
istered number. Each number must 
be filed with the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians.” 

“The recording company agrees 
that before the registered record is 
used for any purpose whatsoever, a 
clearance permission must be secured 
from the American Federation of 
Musicians.” 

The question then was raised by a re- 
corder as to the working of this rule. 
It was explained that it was merely an 
additional check so that we may be in 
a position to control the proper use of 
records. 

Thereupon 
journed. 


the conference was ad- 


On July 27, 1937 a second conference 
was held with the record manufacturers 
in which broadcasters also participated. 
Inasmuch as this meeting was attended by 
a greater number of recorders than at- 
tended the first, the purpose of the con- 
ference and the objective of the Federa- 
tion, the matter of creating more em- 
ployment for musicians was again fully 
explained, and all the demands of the 
Federation were read again. A lively ar- 
gument ensued in reference to the proviso 
that members of the Federation will not 
make records to be used for profit unless 
musicians are employed in the place or 
establishment where so used. During this 
argument Mr. Venner, a recorder, asked 
whether this resolution known as No. 3 
would not be in violation of the Federal 
laws. The Chairman answered: 

“T hold to the opinion that a worker 
has a right to stipulate under what 
conditions he wants to work, where 
he wants to work and how he wants 


to work. He cannot be forced to work 

against his will.” 

Mr. Petrillo made the following ob- 
servations: 

“Does this gentleman know any 

Federal law or city law or state law 
whereby a man cannot protect his 
livelihood? The question involved 
here is very simple. All in all, we 
are trying to come to some solution 
to stop putting ourselves out of busi- 
ness, and the music that we put on 
records we are putting in the field 
ourselves. We say to the recorder 
‘You go out and do this job while we 
stay home.’ The Chairman has ex- 
plained the situation. We want to get 
together and take out the technicali- 
ties in order to come to some solu- 
tion satisfactory to everybody con- 
cerned.” 
Mr. Woods of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company raised a question in refer- 
ence to the willingness of the Federa- 
tion to permit the use of records in places 
such as radio stations if the network cor- 
porations come to some agreement with 
affiliated broadcasters as to the number of 
musicians they are to employ. He was 
answered that if the people who control 
the networks or individual radio stations 
come to some agreement with the Fed- 
eration about the matter there would be 
nothing for the recorders to be apprehen- 
sive abcut. Here information was re 
quested whether this is a question for the 
networks or a question to be negotiated 
with the individual stations. The Chair- 
man answered that this matter will be 
taken up at the time we meet with the 
representatives of the networks and 
broadcasters to which the representa- 
tive of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany made answer that he desired to 
make it clear that the National only 
owned a very few broadcasting stations 
—that they controlled very few of them— 
that the bulk of the network stations 
were independently operated stations. The 
conference was finally advised that this 
question would be taken up with the 
broadcasters at the conference scheduled 
for July 29, 1937. 

Thereafter the question of dubbing and 
other questions pertaining to the regu- 
lation of records was again taken up and 
argued at length. It was made clear to 
the conference that the hindering of pil- 
fered music being used on records would 
necessitate the air-checking of all records, 
(meaning control by listening in on 





were surely not in favor of having the 
music, for which they paid, stolen from 
them and records made thereof. That the 
Federation intended to establish a de- 
partment for the checking of recordings 
played over the air for the purpose of 
discovering such as were made of stolen 
music. 

Concerning air-checking of records, a 
recorder contended that if a company 
manufacturing a record gets a clearance, 
files the number with the union and such 
record is afterward pilfered, then the one 
being guilty of this would not come in 
and seek a clearance on it but wiil go 
ahead and make practical use of same, 
He desired to know how we could carry 
that through to a logical conclusion. 
Answer was made to him that the very 
fact that the record has a registered num- 
ber, a large possibility existed that its 
unlawful use would be detected and that 
then we were in a position to prosecute 
those responsible therefor which would 
have a great deterring influence on the 
manufacture of pilfered music recordings. 

(Note: For the information of the dele- 
gates, will say that many broadcasting 
companies have recording machinery in- 
stalled and some broadcasters have re- 
peatedly stolen the music of their own 
orchestras by having records made of 
same without the knowledge of the musi- 
cians and have used them.) 

In reference to the stipulation that 
members of the Federation would not ren- 
der services at any place where records 
of any kind are used unless musicians 
were also employed at same, and in refer- 
ence to the life of a record, the Chairman 
stated that we have been of the opinion 
that a master record would become out- 
worn therefore its life would be limited. 
Much to our amazement, we found that 
such was not the case as a master record 
necessary for the pressing of records for 
the market can be repeatedly reproduced 
and its use made indefinite. Thus the 
musicians’ children and children’s chil- 
dren can listen to the same record. 

Here Mr. Venner, a recorder, then asked 
the question that if he built a house with 
union labor, whether he does not own the 
house or whether the union owns it. He 
Was answered by the Chairman: The 
house could only be sold to one person; 
10,000 houses could not be made from 
this one house. Furthermore, it was said, 
we could not see any similarity in the 
\two propositions. That if he made a mas- 
ter record he may use it for himself as it 
is his own property. He may use it as 
long as he lives but if he makes thousands 
of copies of such record and sells them 
for use to anyone for profit, then the 
musicians have the right to say that if a 
record is made for such purpose, then they 
were not much interested in rendering 
services in the making of same. 

To this, Mr. Venner made the follow- 
ing answer: “I do admit that.” 

As to the stealing of music, the re- 
corders were informed of the following: 
“A member of our organization, a very 
fine pianist was employed by a radio sta- 
tion to play one of its programs. He nat- 
urally was of the opinion that that was 
all there was to it. Many months there- 


radio and much to his amazement lis- 
tened to a record of his own rendition. 
He had no knowledge that a record of 
same was ever made.” — 

Here the Chairman advised the con- 
ference that many of the questions con- 
sidered by this conference would also be 
considered -by the ensuing conference 
with the radio industry and that record- 
ers may, if they so desire, attend same. 

(Nore: It was the intention of the 
International Executive Board to make 
first a contract with all recording com- 
panies who were willing to come to some 
agreement with the Federation in regard 
to the control and use of recordings and 
thereafter to issue to them a license which 
conformed to the stipulations of such 
contract. It was explained to recorders 
that of our right to license them, there 
could be no question.) 


Concerning the proposition that noth- 
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cording companies should be so construed 
as to rob him of any property right that 
he may have or may acquire in such re- 
cordings, explanation was made that our 
organization had no right to enter into 
any agreement to rob a member of his 
possible property right in his recording. 
Therefore the Federation, if entering into 
an agreement regulating recordings, must 
guard against the misunderstanding that 
the possibility of such right was not fully 
recognized. 

Following this, the stipulation was dis- 
cussed that if recordings were used in 
places, establishments, or over the radio, 
that then the same number of musicians 
should be employed in them as have made 
the record. Here Mr. Woods made the 
observation that we might as well close 
up the transcription companies. To this 
answer was made by the Chairman that 
this brought us point blank to the ques- 
tion that more musicians should be em- 
ployed and that this stipulation brought 
into proper relief the necessity that the 
radio industry should do so. 

Here Mr. Venner asked whether we had 
a list of the number of union musicians 
who live in larger cities and those who 
live in smaller cities and if so, whether 
such list was available and we answered 
in the affirmative. Then he asked whether 
we had the number of musicians who are 
regularly employed by radio or hotels. 
He further stated that our problem takes 
in everything touching more employment 
for musicians. He was answered by the 
Chairman that this was surely true. Ex- 
planation was then made that in the vast 
majority of our local unions there were 
more members available than could pos- 
sibly be absorbed by all the industries 
to which the recorder had referred. Fur- 
thermore, that all the radio stations to- 
gether employed an average of one musi- 
cian and a fraction. That insofar as per- 
manent employment was concerned, radio 
stations did not offer to musicians any 
appreciable source of employment. Then 
the recorder, Mr. Venner, asked whether 
he could be furnished with those figures 
sometime. He was given the assurance 
that it could be done. 


Then Attorney Mackey asked whether 
he understands the stipulations to mean 
that if the record of a large symphony 
orchestra is put on the air—assuming 
that 100 men were used to make its rec- 
ord—that then the same number of men 
must be employed by the station that 
puts the record on the air as were em- 
ployed in making same. The Chairman 
answered that this was what the stipula- 
tion meant, that his question had been 
anticipated. However, it was pointed out 
that his question only included the ex- 
ceptions and that it is important to know 
that the vast number of records with ex- 
ception of perhaps 2% were made with 
a much lesser number of men. Attorney 
Mackey interrupted the statement by say- 
ing: “That would mean any station that 
could not employ the same number of 
men used in recording a phonograph rec- 
ord, transcription, whether it is one man 
or 100 men, they could not use that rec- 
ord on the air?” He was answered by 
the Chairman an emphatic “No,” with the 

- explanation that the stipulation will be 
helpful to bring us nearer the solution of 
the problem to put more musicians to 
work. Attorney Mackey then said that 
he is seeking information and desires to 
have these statements amplified, where- 
upon he was advised by the Chairman 
that unless some other methods of in- 
creasing the number of musicians em- 
ployed were ‘und, that some such stipu- 
lation as proposed would have to be en- 
forced, whereupon Mr. Venner vouchsafed 
the statement that he could foresee that 
about 450 radio stations would be closing 
down. He was answered by the Chair- 
man to the effect that this question will 
be taken up with representatives of the 
radio stations and that we will say to 
them that a radio station that would close 
down would be in the same position as a 
poor musician who is well able to play 
his instrument but practically starves for 
want of employment. To this, Mr. Venner 
rejoined that he did not know how many 
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ditions to which Mr. Petrillo replied— 
“This was no reason why we should keep 
feeding them, that in one breath they take 
the records and if they are connected with 
a chain they get chain programs. That 
Mr. Whiteman, Mr. Bernie and all those 
boys, when they cannot get them, they 
go back to the records. If you look up 
their records, you will find that not a 
living musician ever received a penny of 
salary. That is the other side of it.” This 
led the Chairman to interpose the state- 
ment that the recorder’s question led him 
to believe that he fully understood the 
problems and therefore considered the 
situation from the viewpoint as to what 
prohibitive action in reference to the mak- 
ing of records the Federation was forced 
to take in respect to such radio stations 
which paid scant, if any, attention as to 
what is happening to the musicians, 
through the unregulated use of recordings. 
To this Mr. Venner made answer that we 
were trying to solve the problem. He was 


_answered by the Chairman that we were 


trying to do just that, to which he made 
the rejoinder that we could not solve it 
by closing down people who may in fu- 
ture employ musicians. Here he was ad- 
vised that instead of conditions becoming 
better for the musicians, they were be- 
coming worse. That we had explained 
that 13,000 musicians are already on re- 
lief. That Congress had appropriated for 
the current year $800,000,000.00 less for 
relief of the unemployed than it did last 
year. That as a result the quota used for 
the purpose of relieving the white collar 
workers, which includes musicians, had 
been reduced. That private iudustry 
which had re-employed many workers had 
not re-employed a single musician. 

(Nore: Since then a new depression has 
set in, the consequences of which upon 
the economic welfare of our country let 
us hope will not be as disastrous as the 
major depression which our country has 
never yet totally overcome.) 

Here Mr. Venner desired to know what 
a person has to do to become a member 
of the union. The Chairman asked him 
what this had to do with the question be- 
fore the conference. To this the recorder 
replied: 

“I would just like to know.” The Chair- 
man answered him that he might as well 
ask what the requirements were for any- 
one to be permitted to enter the record- 
ing industry. The recorder answered: “I 
am inquiring. I wonder what they are.” 
In answer to this, he was advised that as 
long as a musician satisfied the public, 
which pays him for his services, he is en- 
titled to membership. Therefore the pub- 
lic determines the requirements of mem- 
bership. As long as a musician receives 
pay for his services, we insist that he be 
a member of our organization as he is in 
competition with other musicians who are 
members of our Federation. However, he 
must be of good moral character and, if 
he be an alien, he must declare his inten- 
tion to become a citizen and in due time 
must acquire full citizenship. This policy 
involves Canada as well as the Canadian 
musicians who are also affiliated with the 
American Federation of Musicians. Of 
course the requirements for citizenship in 
Canada differ from those in the United 
States. Mr. Murdoch, our Canadian execu- 
tive board member and President of the 
Toronto union, here advised the recorder 
that the Toronto local alone had 1,600 
members. The Chairman inquired of him 
as to how many were employed at the 
Toronto radio station. He answered: 
“Possibly 50.” 


Mr. Petrillo interposed the following: 
“This gentleman, in most of his questions, 
wants to know how we operate our or- 
ganization. I would advise him to appear 
in your office this afternoon, and I know 
you will give him a letter to all locals of 
the Federation to give him whatever in- 
formation he desires. That will apply to 
our standing, our financial standing, mem- 
bership and where our people are work- 
ing.” ‘Here the Chairman interposed by 
saying that he could not see what the 
gentleman’s query had to do with the 
question before us, but it may interest 
him to know that the local unions of the 


unemployed musicians as far as they could 
than any labor unions of which he knew. 
That hundreds of thousands of dollars 
have been spent in that way. That some 
locals have a commissary department and 
it may be illuminating for him to know 
that fine musicians, even symphony men 
are forced to make use of same. These 
are conditions which make the unemploy- 
ment situation of musicians, which we dis- 
cussed at this conference, so acute. This 
is the reason why we asked him and the 
other gentlemen to confer with us about 
the matter. That we will no longer, to 
speak as plainly as possible, be active in 
making musical records which have the 
potency to put the musicians further out 
of the reach of employment and it is to 
be hoped that they (the recorders) would 
help us. That, after all, they were de- 
pendent on music, in a great measure at 
least, and therefore we must ask their 
cooperation to solve this problem. Fur- 
thermore, that in addition to the eco- 
nomic, there is a cultural and humani- 
tarian aspect to the question, as well. 
Here a recorder observed that he “did not 
want to appear facetious, but these men 
who are not working, are they full-fledged 
competent musicians?” Answer was made 
that the vast majority of them were. Then 
Mr. Mackey asked if they could fill jobs 
if they were available. Here answer was 
made to him, “yes” and he was in effect 
advised that we had members in our or- 
ganization who also followed other trades 
or professions, but that this did not in- 
terfere with their being good musicians. 

Here Mr. Hayden made the observa- 
tion that during his travels about the 
country, he had heard a number of WPA 
symphony orchestras, some of which com- 
pared favorably with the best symphony 
orchestras in our country. That hundreds 
of musicians are dependent on govern- 
ment projects and render musical ser- 
vices as fine as anyone would want to 
listen to. 

Mr. Bagley added to this by saying that 
they maintained in the local union in 
Los Angeles a commissary department. 
“I think I might say that at times we 
have supported out of that department, as 
far as food is concerned, 200 families.” 
He said that he was a charter member 
of that organization. He had seen it grow 
and knows its personnel. That when he 
sees &@ man coming into the commissary 
department with a paper hamper to carry 
home some canned goods or sugar or 
bacon, or canned milk, and maybe some 
vegetables and he knows that man to 
have played and held the very finest posi- 
tions not only in symphony orchestras 
but in theatres and other places, that if 
they would see what he saw, then they 
would fully understand what we are talk- 
ing about. 

During a discussion of the proposition 
that all contracts to be valid must be ap- 
proved by the Executive Board of the 
American Federation of Musicians or any 
authority designated for that purpose by 
the Federation, a recorder asked whether 
we had set a date to take up a similar 
proposition with theatres. He was an- 
swered that as yet we had not. 

Mr. Field desired to know whether, as 
regards the individual companies which 
were present at the conference, it was 
thought that we would discuss the mat- 
ter first with the broadcasting companies 
then get down to specific discussion with 
the individual recording companies and 
ended this question with the statement, 
“I presume we will pretty soon wind up 
here.” He was answered that the best 
method to follow could not be determined 
until we meet with the broadcasters. 

The Chairman asked whether any mem- 
ber of the Executive Board had any fur- 
ther observations to make. 

Mr. Petrillo then stated: “We want 
these gentlemen to know that we are 
aware of the fact that if the people do 
not want radio, then the radio is out of 
business and if the people do not want 
recordings, the recordings are out of busi- 
ness.” 

“There is no way that these people-can 
force anything on the public that they do 
not want. We know that we cannot force 
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want music, but we are confronted here ~ 
with a situation that there is a substitute — 
taking our place. You gentlemen know 
that, and as long as the substitute is tak. 
ing our place, we are trying to find ways 
and means to eliminate the substitute, to 
find some way that the substitute wil} 
make some profit for our members, If 
you people do not use recordings, there 
is no need of negotiating any further and’ 
you can use aS ‘many men as you want, 
Then if you do not want music, we are 
out of business. The entire argument ig 
og Mr. Substitute.” 

Mr. Weaver then said: “We Aare here 
not with any chip on our shoulders. Our 
sole purpose here is to enter into an at- 
mosphere of new contract negotiations, 
the subject matter of which must bring 
about a meeting of the minds of the con- 
tracting parties. I simply want,to stress 
that fact that our members are intently 
interested. They voted by unanimous vote 
that this meeting be called within thirty 
days after the adjournment of the Louis. 
ville convention. I know something of 
the situations throughout the west where 
locals have man after man, and member 
after member who do not know where 
their next meal is coming from. They 
are unfortunate in the respect that they 
do not know anything out of sight of the 
technique of their own music profession, 
There is no other line of work or occu- 
pation that they can fall into. I want to 
impress you gentlemen with that situa- 
tion.” 

Here. the Chairman again stressed ‘the 
point that we were trying to put more 
musicians to work and that this was the 
sole purpose of our efforts. 

Then a lengthy discussion off the ree 
ord followed. 

Finally Attorney Diamond made the 
statement that it was quite obvious that’ 
the recording manufacturers should have 
an opportunity to consider and discuss 
suggestions made by our Federation by 
themselves and then return and discuss 
with us a way in which they could help. 
in a solution of the problem which they 
recognize exists. He was advised by the 
Chairman that they were of course per 
fectly free to enter into discussion among 
themselves about the matter and that in 
due time we would be willing to meet 
them again. 

Thereafter it was agreed that anyone 
in attendance at this conference could, if 
he desired, be also present at every other 
conference with either recorders or broad- 
casters. 


Conference With Representatives of 
Networks and Their Affiliates 


On July 29, 1937 the first conference 
with the radio industry was held. Pres 
ent at same were independent affiliates of 
networks, the National and Columbia, 
which are the two radio corporations 
which formed the networks and a rep- 
resentative of the NAB and of the Mutual 
attended. Representatives of transcrip 
tions and phonograph recording compa- 
nies also attended for the purpose of keep- 
ing informed of progress or developments 
in the questions under discussion as they 
were vitaily interested in same. 

The same explanations were made by, 
the Chairman to this conference concern 
ing the reasons why same was called as. ‘ 
had been made at the conference with 
recorders. 4 

The conference was advised that we had, " 
a problem to solve for the reason that | 
the radio industry did not absorb.a num, i 
ber of musicians commensurate with the 
amount of music received by them from, q 
musicians from all sources. That the, | 
proper way to proceed would be to con, 
sider how many more musicians could be, - 
absorbed by the radio industry in which, | 
their employment opportunities had be, | 
come less and less by reason of the ul 2 
regulated use of electrical transcription# 
and phonograph recordings. That if the 
field of employment for professional mu 
cians continued to be narrowed, the it, 
ducement for talent to develop would 
come less and less and then the tim 
would come when our country bh 
bene on ose ot the 
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d hea standard the musicians had thus far 
stitute sloped. 
know Then they were advised of our confer- 
is take ces with the recorders, also that some 
1 ways the broadcasters had already received 
ute, to copies of the stipulations which we had 
fe. will: “submitted to the recorders and that some 
rs. If ‘of them had listened in at our confer- 
. there ences with them. That we also had stipu- 
er and | lations to submit to this conference con- 
want, cerning the services of our members em- 
we are " ployed or to be employed by the radio in- 
nent is | dustry. Whereupon Mr. Woods of the Na- 
‘tional made statements which in part 
2 hee contained the following: 
s. Our & Before we go into the stipulations, he 
an at- desired to make one or two general ob- 
iations, gervations. That the National is perfectly 
t bring _ willing to sit down, face this problem and 
he con- to do everything that is possible to work 
) stress fit out. That they have a number of 
ntently | broadcasting stations which they own and 
us vote - others which they manage. However, they 
| thirty are in the minority insofar as their total 
| Louis- number of stations is concerned (meaning 
ling of the affiliates of the N. B. C. network). 
- where That in practically all of the stations 
nember that they operate and manage they em- 
where _ ploy union musicians, staff orchestras. 
. They They also use transcriptions at these sta- 
at they tions and that they are in the transcrip- 
- of the tion business. That they went into the 
fession, transcription business because they felt 
r occu. that by using too many phonograph rec- 
want to ords years ago that this was not a good 
t situa. program. That at one time the National 
Broadcasting Company eliminated en- 
sed ‘the tirely the use of phonograph records. 
t more However, economic conditions forced them 
was the _back to the use of phonograph records a 
limited number of minutes per day. 
he rec That at the present time in all their man- 
aged and operated stations they use on 
de the the average approximately 50 minutes of 
us that‘ recorded music a day. That they have 
ld have union musicians engaged at those sta- 
discuss tions and regular staff orchestras. In ad- 
tion by dition to employing them on a per diem 
discuss basis for commercial advertising. That it 
1d help seemed to him that this was a tremen- 
ch they dous problem which will require study, 
by the tolerance on both sides and a tremen- 
rse per dous amount of work to finally solve it 
“among to the satisfaction of all concerned. That 
that in’ as far as the National was concerned they 
Oo meet only had relationship with a small num- 
: ber of stations if the total number of 
anyone stations in the United States is considered. 
ould, if In addition to this he referred to the 
-y other Moving Picture Industries’ displacing of 
. broad- musicians through recorded music. 
In answer the Chairman advised him 
to the effect that the moving picture in- 
dustry question must of necessity be 
ives of _ taken up separately by the Federation 
ttes with said industry. That there are situ- 
sfereuil ations entering into same which are not 
. Pree 2 Telated to the broadcasting industry and 
iates of vice versa. That employment opportuni- 
lum bie _ ties of musicians in the radio industry 
vrationll had ceased to develop. That in some in- 
ie ve stances it even had been reduced. That 
Mutual the network stations employ approxi- 
| Mately 14% musicians for each $10.00 in 
anscrip- their rates. The key stations only em- 
Compe Ploy 9/10ths of a musician for each $10.00 
of keer ‘§ in their rates. The supplementary sta- 
opments # tions employ 1 1/5th man for each $10.00 
as they _ in their rates. The independent stations 
» @ not affiliated with any network employ 
nade bY: # 21/6th man for each $10.00 rate. A per- 
concerm & centage entirely unacceptable by and un- 
alled 48“ satisfactory to the musicians. 
ce with After further explanation, the confer- 
» “@ ence was advised that now and then many 
a hundreds of bands affiliated with the Fed- 


_ @ration, which are known as “name 


DUM: bands” furnish music by remote control 







with thé “7 without pay to the radio stations. That 
om from. “% this music did not cost them a penny, 
hat the, > but this was not all, as in many instances 
| to, cons, 'Tenditions of these musicians and others 


conld he,” 
n which, 
had be, 


Were often recorded without their knowl- 
edge or consent and these recordings were 
) afterward played over the radio, thereby 
the ut | often displacing musicians, even those 
rriptions Whose music had been pilfered. 
ut if thes That there was a time before their in- 
al mee had developed to the magnificent 
, the ortions it had now, that almost all 
rould music (including such as played by 
he th ) played over the radio cost. the 
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cheapness does not always mean quality. 
Therefore the public tiring of inferior 
music caused the broadcasters to improve 
their programs and the artistic standard 
since then continued to be raised. How- 
ever, a pity it is that these programs are 
played by a comparative handful of musi- 
cians even though they are listened to by 
millions upon millions of people. That 
we know the relationship between the 
affiliated stations and the key stations of 
networks, and also know that every sta- 
tion affiliated with a network is interested 
to receive programs from the network key 
stations. Magnificent musical programs 
are filtered into affiliated stations and this 
increases the public’s interest in same and 
enhances their commercial value. 


The Chairman continued by saying that 
the vast majority of affiliated stations 
which receive these fine programs from 
key station programs, fill the remainder 
of their programs with recorded pro- 
grams. This led to the situation of which 
we were complaining. Now if the ques- 
tion is to be referred by them to a com- 
mittee, it would have to have full power 
to act as, if not, we could get nowhere. 
That our executive board had full pewer 
to act. In the event that we could not 
agree, we would perhaps find it expedient 
to call a special convention. What the 
outcome then would be cannot be fore- 
told. However, the musicians will follow 
their organization. It is in their inter- 
ests to do so unless a corporation be in 
a position to give them contracts pro- 
viding for a reasonable income for life. 


Such condition is unthinkable as you 
are not in a position to say what the de- 
velopment in your industry will be. 


We are trying to get more employment 
for musicians. They have their families 
to support. Many of them are hungry. 
We come here for the purpose of having 
you help us solve the economic problem 
which confronts them. 4 

We have a right to do this especially as 
we help to manufacture the material 
things (recordings) which tends to, and 
does, put us out of employment. 

I know that you cannot put every un- 
employed musician to work, but you can 
help in that direction. This is not an un- 
reasonable thing to ask of you. Surely 
the public, if acquainted with the situa- 
tion, would be with the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians. 

Here Mr. Prime, an attorney represent- 
ing the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, stated: “As I understand it from 
your statement, the purpose and object 
of these meetings is to solve the unem- 
ployment problem in your industry, and 
these stipulations, as you refer to them 
are your suggestions to that end?” He 
was answered in the affirmative. “There 
is no other object or purpose in these 
meetings except to help solve this un- 
employment problem?” He was answered 
that this was all. Then he continued: 
“While I recognize the differences in the 
music picture industry and the theatre 
industry on the one hand, and the broad- 
casting industry on the other’ hand still 
it may well be that the joint thinking of 
all of us—and it is going to take the best 
thinking of all of us to solve this problem 
or help solve it—may well contribute 
something.” 

The Chairman answered: “I am sorry 
that I cannot agree with you. I see that 
the explanation I made to you was of no 
avail. We know and we feel that as far 
as the musicians are concerned, the prob- 
lem can be solved. We will approach each 
industry that needs the services of our 
musicians, and ask it to help us solve it. 

I say to you that if the conditions com- 
plained of continue, our organization will 
have no other alternative except not to 
make any records of which your industry 
now makes great use under any circum- 
stances. We are trying to have you help 
us solve this problem.” 

(Note: Kindly keep in mind that the 

National and Columbia are the radio cor- 

porations which have formed networks. 

The affiliates of these networks are in- 

dividual owners of their stations with the 

exception of 22 which are owned by the 
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were of the opinion that inasmuch as each 
affiliate was interested in the network to 
which he belongs, that therefore any dis- 
pute between the Federation and the net- 
work corporations which would affect the 
affiliates to the extent of no longer re- 
ceiving network programs would natur- 
ally cause them to make common cause 
with the network corporations to solve the 
problem of employing more musicians.) 
However, it appeared that ever since the 
ASCAP forced the radio industry to pay 
royalty, that many of affiliates of the net- 
works and independent stations not con- 
nected with same, blamed the networks 
for ASCAP’s success in doing so. 
This is of course ridiculous as the 
ASCAP is supported by the law of the 
country in collecting royalties. It was so 
held by no less a tribunal than the United 
States Supreme Court. The fact is that 
the radio industry would have been 
obliged to pay royalty whether the Na- 
tional or Columbia had continued to pro- 
test against it or not. However, it ap- 
peared that a psychology had been created 
that they had sold the affiliates of net- 
works and other broadcasters down the 
river. Such was the situation at the time 
we began our conferences with the radio 
industry. The affiliates refused to. make 
common cause with the National or Co- 
lumbia in the matter. 

(This explanation is made for a better 
understanding of the developments in the 
case.) 


Mr. Baldwin, the secretary of the NAB 
stated to the Board that they were sym- 
pathetic with the responsibility which the 
Board has to increase the number of musi- 
cians and they are conscious of their 
own responsibility in that direction. That 
their association numbers 413 broadcast- 
ing stations in the United States, that 22 
of them are owned or controlled by net- 
work companies, 184 are affiliated with 
network companies and 207 are unaffiliated 
with any network company. 


“That he had read the 14 particulars 
which we are about to give to the confer- 
ence and that he is under the impression 
that our Board is at the conference with 
specific and definite authority granted to 
it by our annual convention. That inas- 
much as they do not know what our, de- 
mands may be,’ it was naturally not pos- 
sible in their convention to study the pro- 
gram, therefore they had no authority in- 
sofar as their membership is concerned. 
That they have an Executive Committee 
with power to :act between meetings of 
their Board of Directors, but that he felt 
sure that he spoke for the other members 
of that committee that they would be un- 
willing to accept the responsibility to dis- 
cuss all of the points made by us without 
first having an- opportunity to inform 
their principals. That therefore he could 
not enter into a discussion with refer- 
ence to the particular points but that if 
in the wisdom of our Board we decided 
to break the matter down and to study it, 
then, in that event, the Association would 
like to be represented and to give us the 
best it has. a 

The Chairman answered: “Let us an- 
alyze this. You tell us that you have an 
organization of broadcasters which has 
184 stations affiliated with the networks 
as members. That 22 of them are owned 
by the corporations which organized the 
networks. Now then you mean to advise 
us that these 184 stations even though 
it was in their interest to come to some 
understanding with the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians could not do so un- 
less the NAB would give its consent?” 

Mr. Baldwin answered: “No sir, we 
would not wish to be understood that way 
at all.” The 22 stations owned and operated 
by the networks are represented at the 
conference as he understood it. That he 
had never had the opportunity to learn 
from the affiliates here if they would even 
desire the Association to represent them 
at the conference or not. 

The Chairman answered in effect: “Is 
it not to the interest of the affiliates to 
continue to receive the services of many 
bands and orchestras for nothing and to 
receive the wonderful programs sent to 
them by the key stations which undoubt- 











Would it not be to their interest that this 

be continued?” 

Mr. Baldwin answered to the effect that 

he followed the discussion with great in- 

terest. That they realized the problem 

involved. It is definitely an economic one, 

therefore it requires the closest study of 

everyone concerned. 

The Chairman: “Is it not of interest to 

the affiliated stations to have the network 

corporations with whom they are affiliated 

advise them that the musicians are no 

longer willing to render services for the 

programs which are filtered into their 

stations unless they are agreeable to find 

some way that more musicians be em- 

ployed?” 

After further discussions the Chairman 

finally stated to Mr. Baldwin: “I fully 

understand that you cannot act without 

the consent of your organization, but I 

also understand that if the network cor- 
porations and their affiliates find that the 
position of your organization in this mat- 
ter is not to their interest, they would 
not hold themselves bound by same. Now 
in accordance with your statement, we 
would have to adjourn this meeting, as 
you say you have not authority to act and 
desire time to think it over. This would 
postpone the solving of the problem in- 
definitely. I would be very sorry if this 
should develop as then our organization 
would have no other alternative except to 
lay the matter before a special convention 
and I can tell you now what the outcome 
will be. If the question depends upon sub- 
mitting it to each individual station, the 
solving of the problem will become im- 
possible and this will place the musioéans 
in a position to have no other alternative 
except to seriously consider as to whether 
they desired to continue to work for the 
industry or not. You can well imagine 
what the impression would be upon the 
representatives of more than 100,000 musi- 
cians if the matter was delayed as they 
feel that they have a just grievance and 
that it should be adjusted. There are 
certain things that we cannot do. There 
are certain things that you cannot do but 
there are some things it becomes our 
mutual duty to find some way to do and 
such is the case here; delay is a matter 
in which the economic welfare of men 
is involved, is likely to become dangerous. 

“We are told that you have an organi- 
zation of broadcasters, yet the interests of 

*your organization and that of many of 
its members, do not appear to be the same. 
Of course you must pardon me for making 
these observations. If affiliates considered a 
it to their interest to break away from ‘ 
your organization, they would do s0, 
wouldn’t they? After all, you have a vol- 
untary organization. Now we are in the 
same position as you. We can hold our 
members only if we can do something for 
them, and that is exactly what we are 4 
here to do. a 

“Now then, let me ask you gentlemen, 
what is your opinion? Do you desire to 
go on with us and to help us solve the 
problem, or do you say, ‘we do not know 
what our people want therefore we can- 
not confer with you.’” 

Mr. Baldwin answered to the effect that 
he did not mean by his statement to be 
understood as desiring the conferences to 
terminate. He merely made the statement 
in explanation of his inability to discuss 
point by point the specifications which 
were presented to them this morning. The 
interests of the 413 members varied. 

The Chairman then continued, in effect, 
that as far as the affiliates are concerned, 
as they had the opportunity to transmit 
to their listeners the finest of music fil- 
tered into their stations, and at the same 
time received a very great portion of 
music free of charge, which made affilia- 
tion with their network valuable, that he 
was of the opinion that they could not 
very well get along without such service 
unless they desired to lower the standard 
of their station. That of course was only 
his opinion. However, the problem of the 
networks appears to be the problem of 
the affiliates. The affiliates desired what 
the key stations of the networks could 
send them, that if the radio cérporations 
which organized the networks would ex- 
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not find many of them who would be un- 
willing to put their shoulders to the 
wheel to help solve the problem. 

Mr. Woods of the National -stated that 
this may very well be but that, as it is, 
they had no opportunity as yet to present 
the question to the affiliates. That he 
thought that every affiliate of the National 
would be very much interested in the 
stipulations submitted to the conference 
by the Executive Board of the Federa- 
tion and that a number of them would go 
along with them but until the stiuplations 
are proposed to the affiliates, he did not 
see how they are in a position to act. 
He continued by saying that after becom- 
ing aware of the stipulations of the Fed- 
eration that he does not know what will 
put a station—an individual station of a 
network—on the fair list from the stand- 
point of the Federation or what would 
put them on the unfair list. That he 
did not know whether a station in Ala- 
bama would be required to have a band 
of 100 pieces in the event that they would 
broadcast a symphony in Alabama. That 
is one reason why he wishes that we 
should discuss this problem. That it is a 
practical problem and he is of the opinion 
that we have to get down to practical 
things rather than to generalities. 

The Chairman retorted to the effect, so 
that you may know what we want, it will 
be necessary to go through our stipula- 
tions so as to ascertain what you want to 
know. To this Mr. Woods answered that 
this is it exactly. 

Thereupon the stipulations were read: 

1. No records to be used at any sta- 
tion unless musicians are employed. 

Mr. Prime asked whether we limited 
our demand to phonograph records only 
or whether they included electrical tran- 
scriptions; also whether we recognized a 
distinction between the two. 

The Chairman answered: “We mean 
records of any kind. We might make in 
some instances a distinction as to their 
use. However, in either case their use has 
the tendency to displace musicians.” 

Mr. Prime: “Mr. Weber, there seems to 
be quite a little practical difference be- 
tween the two. In the field of electrical 
transcriptions, if you take a commercial 
recording, it involves commercial an- 
nouncements in connection with it which 
can be used only by the particular sta- 
tion. It is not like a phonograph record 
which can be used indiscriminately time 
and time again.” After further statements 
by Mr. Prime, the Chairman said: “Reo- 
ords are placed in libraries or are used 
over arid over again and dubbed too. As 
to electrical transcriptions, of course they 
can only go once over a station, but it 
can go over 100 stations at the same time 
if necessary.” 

Mr. Baldwin stated in connection with 
the matter that he may point out that if 
50 musicians were employed for the mak- 
ing of a program of an electrical tran- 
scription and that electrical transcription 
‘was kept for one use at 100 stations, there 
would be difference in that use than if 
those same 50 walked into a station and 
broadcast to the same 100 stations simul- 
taneously by wire. There would be no 
difference there. 

The Chairman; “There would be a 
difference if the same stations which re- 
ceived the music had musicians employed 
which were displaced by the electrical 
transcription.” 

Brother Petriilo: “You will find further 
down that if a record has got fifty men 
in it, going over 100 stations, you will 
find that that must be licensed by the 
American Federation of Musicians.” 

Here the question was raised that in 
some instances the Federation may find 
upon full investigation of the fact that it 
was not practical or necessary or fair 
that a station should employ living musi- 
cians and that such station should then 
use recordings of one sort or another. 
That in such instance, the Federation 
may well distinguish between a phono- 
graph record on one hand and an elec- 
trical transcription on the other. 

The Chairman asked in effect: “You 
tell us that the possibility may exist that 
a sta ld not possibly use musicians 
even it wanted to use them and 
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that upon the investigation, if it was 
found such. to be the case, that then we 
should agree upon exceptions. Is that it?” 

Mr. Prime: “And that exception may 
be taken into consideration the. difference 
between a phonograph record and an elec- 
trical transcription. I think it is im- 
portant to recognize the difference be- 
tween the two.” 

Mr. Chairman: “Our proposition is that 
musicians should be employed where rec- 
ords are used. We agree that in some 
isolated cases impossibilities to this may 
develop. If the Federation finds this to 
be so, it will agree to exceptions. How- 
ever, after all this could only affect in 
some smaller station or stations.” 

Mr. Petrillo: “That brings up the ques- 
tion that may solve this gentleman’s ar- 
gument. Would you be in favor, or do 
you think it would be wise for us to 
license the recording companies and say 
to the recording companies, you can have 
a license to record for radio stations only, 
and you, Mr. Recording Company, you 
can have a license to record for these re- 
cording machines that you find in small 
taverns or places of that kind? In other 
words, each license would be specific as to 
what kind of recording the company 
would do. Would that help us out in the 
situation which you bring up?” 

Mr. Prime: “Well, I don’t know. I 
know very little about the recording busi- 
ness.” 

Mr. Egner, a recorder: “Would you re- 
peat your statement?” 

Mr. Petrillo: “I asked if the problem 
—if the solving of his problem, or his 
question, would be this: That the record- 
ing companies would be licensed, and 
each license would specifically state as to 
what kind of recordings they could make. 
In other words, if they were going to 
make recordings for the nickel machines 
or for hotels, the license would state for 
hotel use only, or for machines, or so on. 
Now, I don’t know—that is only a thought 
that came to me while this gentleman was 
asking the question.” 

The Chairman: “This would affect the 
recording companies. Can any of you 
gentlemen answer it?” 

Mr. Egner, a recorder: “I think that 
ought to go over until that can be dis- 
cussed with the recording, companies.” 

After a further discussion the Chair- 
man requested the Executive Board to 
meet in short executive session, after 
which the conference was resumed. 

The Chairman stated in effect: “Our 
purpose is to create the fundamental that 
musicians should be employed wherever 
records are used. No matter what we may 
agree to, if you can convince us that ex- 
ceptions should be made, we will cer- 
tainly investigate conditions leading to 
such a request but if you desire that in 
all stations that use recorded music ex- 
ceptions should be made, we cannot agree 
with you.” 

After further discussion, the question 
as to whether radio stations should be 
licensed by the Federation was taken up. 


Then the question of licensing broad- 
casting stations which employ musicians 
was at length discussed. (Nore: In its 
final arrangement with the broadcasters 
the Federation did not insist upon this 
stipulation.) 


Thereafter the following stipulation was 
read: 


(2) Radio stations are not to be 
licensed for the making of records of 
any kind. 


The Chairman: “You may ask us the 
reason for this. In answer I will read 
excerpts from a letter received by wus 
only yesterday which is a sample of many 
hundreds with similar contacts: 


“Station formerly employed a 
studio orchestra. During the time of 
employment of this orchestra record- 
ings were made for audition purposes. 

“The studio orchestra was dis- 
charged some few weeks ago. All the 
recordings that were made by the 
studio orchestra, supposedly strictly 
for audition purposes, are now being 
used by the station to make up com- 
plete transcription programs. These 
programs are being sold commercially 
throughout the entire state.” 


The Chairman then read excerpts from 
another letter: 


Pe 





“In this, our city, we had a 15- 
minute commercial program over sta- 
tion ——, belonging to a certain sys- 
tem, played by an organist and violin- 
ist which ran for a period of some 
weeks daily. At the conclusion of the 
period the entire programs that were 
recorded. by the station were re-re- 
corded and sold to practically every 
small station in our state as an elec- 
trical transcription.” 

The Chairman continued by saying: 
“Here is another: 

“Station ——, one of our local or- 
chestras was called to give an audi- 
tion for a client. The orchestra was 
asked that the station be allowed to 
record this audition, to which it con- 
sented for audition purposes. It now 
develops that the recording which 
the orchestra allowed the station to 
make has been re-recorded and rec- 
ords of same have been sold to vari- 
ous small radio stations in our state.” 
All the representatives of the broadcast- 

ers. which participated in the discussion 
which followed, agreed that such prac- 
tices as complained of in the letters, were 
unjust and unfair to the musicians. How- 
ever, it was pointed out that electrical 
transcriptions should be permitted for 
audition purposes so that a client may be 
advised of what program can be pre- 
sented by certain organizations. These 
transcriptions are merely made so that a 
client may become interested in hearing 
the live talent which made them, that is, 
that they be used for audition purposes 
only. That radio stations are not to be 
permitted to be licensed for recordings 
of any kind is very definite. 

The Chairman answered that it was 
very definite for the reason that records 
made for audition purposes, generally find 
their way into commerce, and are sold and 
used for other purposes. 

Mr. Kaye of Columbia made the follow- 
ing statements: 

“Well, I would make this suggestion as 
to the means of regulation. The abuses 
that you point out are undoubted. Now 
there should be penalties against those 
abuses. Now there may be numerous rea- 
sons why a broadcasting station should 
make records. An advertiser may want 
them for one reason or another. How- 
ever, if these records have filtered into 
commerce, that is wrong. The only way 
it can be controlled is by permitting the 
making of such records only by having 
onerous penalties attached if they should 
find their way into general trade.” 

The Chairman: “What might those pen- 
alties be?” 

Mr. Kaye: “Well, if the fellow is a 
crook he won’t ask you for a license; he 
will steal if off the air. It will be only 
with respect to the legitimate people. As 
to what the penalties should be, they 
ought to be steep as you can make them, 
because that would be a vicious disregard 
of your regulations; withdrawal of the 
license, for instance.” 

(Norte: If those who steal music from 
the air have no license, same cannot be 
withdrawn.) 

The Chairman: “Now let me ask you 
gentlemen a question. It is important. 
If we turn to Congress to be protected 
against the stealing of our music, that is, 
having it taken from the air without our 
knowledge and consent, or we turn to 
Congress for a protective measure that no 
record can be made of the renditions of 
musicians anywhere without their con- 
sent, are you with us?” 

Mr. Kaye: “Recordings either for sale 
or for subsequent performances?” 

The Chairman: “To be sold, to be used, 
or to be multiplied and sold.” 

(Those who participated in this dis- 
cussion practically agreed that they 
would be in favor of such action by 
the Federation.) 

Mr. Kaye proceeded: “There may be a 
program going out over the air to a par- 
ticular station that perhaps may want to 
keep a record of it for its files, not for 
the purpose of resale or for performance 
at any time but that they want to keep 
a record of that program. They may 
want it for any number of reasons—in 
connection with copyright infringement, 
etc. They may want to have a perma- 
nent record—there may be statement ma- 
terial of which a record would be more 
efficient than to attempt to take it down 
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stenographically. Those things, you see, 
would be regulated by you, so that if q 
company did, with your sanction make 
such a record and then used it for any 
other purpose the thunder of heaven 
would burst upon that company.” 

Mr. Woods: “Wouldn’t control of that 
kind really be more effective than some 
kind of legislation, where again, yoy 
might run into a great deal of opposition | 
from the smaller stations that do not 
employ musicians, that constantly stea] 
this material?” 

Mr. Kaye: “We are in favor of pre. 
venting them from stealing this material, 
One thing we want to do, however, is to 
make sure that anything that comes out 
of this meeting is not limited to the people 
that are here and who are trying to 
cooperate, but will apply equally to every 
one of them.” 

The Chairman: “There is no question 
about that.” 

Mr. Woods: “Isn’t it technically so? 
You can proceed against them by due 
process of law. So I see no need for any 
special legislation. It is none of my busi- 
ness but I cannot see the necessity for it,” 

The Chairman: “Special legislation will 
have a wonderful deterring influence. It 
will also protect you people and the music 
for which you pay. We are certainly go- 
ing after the special legislation because 
we found out that so far all our efforts 
to protect ourselves have been in vain. 
The violation of a Federal law is quite 
a different proposition than the violation 
of a union law.” 

Mr. Kaye: “There is a similar law in 
England.” After the question of dubbing 
of records was gone into at length and 
the Chairman again pointed out that the 
Federation’s intention was to do away 
with recordings which are made without 
the knowledge of musicians or are used 
for any other purpose than the purpose 
for which they were made. Here the state- 
ment was made that the broadcasters did 
not attend our conferences with recorders 
to try to arrive at a final agreement but 
merely for the purpose of exchanging 
views. 

The Chairman pointed out that ‘this 
question would be discussed later and 
could only be done on a premise to which 
we agreed as being just and fair. 

The Chairman then read the following 
stipulation: 

(3) “Members of the Federation 
will not be permitted to play for any 
broadcasting studio if their services 
are transmitted to a radio station 


which uses records but does not em- 
ploy musicians.” 


It was pointed out that this was prac 
tically the same as proposition No. 1. Then 
the question of making exceptions was 
raised. Upon a query as to whether it 
would apply to records only, the Chair- 
man answered that it would include elec 
trical transcriptions as well. That it re 
ferred to records of all kinds. 

Attorney Prime pointed out that in 
their network, there are some hundred- 
odd stations, of which they only operate 
and manage a dozen or so. The rest of 
them are independent. They cannot con- 
trol their activities. They were bound 
by contracts with these stations to fur — 
nish them wih sustaining programs. d 

The Chairman: “When you made your 
contracts with the affiliated stations, you 
did not consult the American Federation 
of Musicians.” 

Mr. Prime: “You are not bound by 
these contracts. Of course not, you were 
not parties to them but you must recog- 
nize the position that we find ourselves 
in. We have in good faith made con 
tracts upon the basis of business as we 
have conducted it in the past ten years. — 
You cannot impair them by your action. 
You must not unjustly penalize us.” ; 

The Chairman: “‘Must’ is a rather 
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harsh word, but nevertheless we can say 
to you ‘you must recognize our position,’ 


which in this case is that if we agree to 

the continuing, of your present policy we * 

are putting ourselves out of business. The — 

question, therefore, is, what can we do 

pio mutually correct the situation?” 7 
Mr. Prime: “We will go along with you, © 

of course.” F 








Attorney Kaye: “I think that is fair. 
have dealt with your organization 
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' The necessity—I don’t want to say duty— 
_ devolves upon you, that inasmuch as these 
_ conditions are unfair to the musicians, 
that you should recognize that they must 





























_ before, that there is no fair-minded em- 


_ these conditions should be remedied. 
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-ask us anything that is unfair.” 
The Chairman: “Now, let us be plain. 


be remedied. I point out again as I did 


ployer who can possibly deny that we 
musicians are constrained to insist that 


Therefore, we say that members of the 
Federation will not be permitted to play 
for any broadcasting stations if their ser- 


casting station which uses records but 
does not employ musicians. The use of 
records or transcriptions means prac- 
tically the same thing.” 

Attorney Kaye: “Do I understand that 
these stipulations apply to records and 
transcriptions?” 

The Chairman: “The individual affili- 
ates of your networks use them therefore 
the question becomes important to you.” 

Secretary Birnbach: “I. do not think 
that Mr. Kaye has the viewpoint that we 

have of these regulations. We know that 
in a large percentage of cases the net- 
works do not transmit transcriptions or 
records over the chain, but we also know 
_that they service many stations and send 
their programs to many stations that do 
* use records and transcriptions exclusively 
and it is the intent of our organization 
that this be no longer permitted.” 

Mr. Kaye: “In other words, this propo- 
sition would have to stay in.” 

Mr. Prime: “You cannot enforce that 
on affiliate stations.” 

Secretary Birnbach: “You can enforce 
it to this extent by saying ‘If you cannot 
come to an agreement with the Federa- 

‘tion for the proper employment of musi- 
.cians, those musicians are not going to 
play for us.’” 

Mr. Kaye: “We are trying to do that 
and be as persuasive as we can but if 
some station takes the position that they 
-do not care whether they employ musi- 
cians, we will have to furnish them with 
such programs we have. We will do what 
we can, but you cannot ask us to do some- 

_ thing that does not lie within our power 
to do. In other words, we will try to 
work out some way of reaching this sta- 
tion and all stations; but we are not in 
a position to say to them ‘we will cut you 
off the air.’ We cannot do that.” 

Mr. Bagley: “That is not the situation. 
Supposing some superior intervening 
forcé came along, then you would?” 

Mr. Kaye: “Well if a superior interven- 
ing force came along we could say to 
them 

Mr. Petrillo: “This particular station 
that you are talking about, that you have 
a contract today with, probably runs 80 
er cent. a day with music or 70 per cent. 
or 60 per cent. and you, Mr. Station, have 
made the contract and we have not. If we 
go over the books of Mr. Station that we 
are talking about we find that all the 
-music comes from one band or human 
musicians receiving $25.00 a week more 
-. or less from the payroll of that particular 
Station, and at the same time there have 
been deals going on between you and the 
Station without us being in the picture 
and we are playing maybe 60 per cent., 70 





cent out of it. Isn’t that true?” 
“It may be conceivably true 
_ ,in.some stations, certainly.” 
. Mr. Hayden: “In other words, you are 
' pander a long-term contract with many of 
these stations, and if they refuse to go 
-plong al.vou can do is to use your per- 
Suasive powers.” 
Mr. Kaye: “That is correct.” 
MY. Hayden: “And it is up to us to en- 
‘oghey our own decrees.” 
“ Mr. Kaye: “Precisely. You as a labor 
; Organization, have to use the methods of 
__ organized labor in protecting your inter- 
_ ests. But we are just saying that we can- 
Rot do your job with you because we 
| haven’t any weapons to do it with.” 
m Mr. Bagley; “That would be your way 
Out of the contract, wouldn’t it?” 
hve arguments continued for some 








‘ advise the recording companies that we 


lowing statement: “It comes down to this. 
You have a problem to solve, so have we. 
Our problem is one of bread and butter 
for our people. We are not in a position 
to solve it unless we put more musicians 
to work. Now gentlemen, we come and 
ask you to help us solve it. If we persist 
in legal arguments it will get us nowhere. 
We should agree on fundamentals. These 
we must agree on, if we fail to do this 
we merely agree to disagree. 

“Proposition No. 4 goes hand in hand 
with proposition No. 1. The purpose of 
each is to put more musicians to work. 
If you gentlemen can advise us of another 
method how this can be done, we will 
embrace it with delight.” 

The following stipulation was then 
read: 
(5) “Only records of licensed manu- 
facturers can be made by members.” 
The question was raised here that that 
would apply to recordings for dramatic 
purposes. The answer was to the effect 
that we had no jurisdiction or control 
over such records. 

The following stipulation was consid- 
ered: 

(6) “Members of the Federation can 
only play for employers who use rec- 
ords which are registered and num- 
bered in accordance with the agree- 
ment with the recording or transcrip- 
tion corporations and the Federation.” 
The Chairman pointed out that this 

stipulation was submitted to them as a 
matter of information only. That we will 


will not play for such as use records 
which are not registered and numbered. 
We will not make any records in future 
unless this is agreed to by the recording 
companies. As to records we can only 
regulate the conditions under which our 
members will make them. It is not our 
intention to do anything that is incon- 
sistent or hinders your business but we 
will avoid any activities which have the 
tendency to add to the damage already 
done us. The following was then read: 
(7) “Records which are taken from 
the air or pilfered in any other way 
are not to be used under any cir- 
cumstances.” 

After a short discussion the following 
was submitted to the conference: 

(8) “Recordings made in accordance 
with the rules of the Federation can 
only be used at radio stations if the 
same number of musicians are em- 
ployed at the radio stations which 
make the records.” 

The Chairman: “This brings us to the 
question of finding a yardstick of how 
many more musicians should be em- 
ployed.” 

Mr. Baldwin, representative of NAB: 
“That is something to shoot at.” 

The Chairman: “Before we agree on 
anything we desire to find out what you 
have to offer. Certainly you gentlemen 
have pondered over this question now for 


24 hours. You ought to have something 
to offer.” 
Mr. Baldwin: “It would be absolutely 


essential for us to obtain some absolute 
data at each particular place.” 

This precipitated a lengthy argument 
during which the Chairman made the fol- 
lowing statements: 

“Now is it not reasonable to assume, 
at least, I as the President of a labor 
union have always found it so—if you 
go to an employer and say to him that 
you desire an increase in wages, the first 
thing he answers is that he cannot afford 
it. It does not make any difference how 
much improved his business may be. He 
will submit to the demands or consider 
them if he is afraid that the worker will 
lay down his tools and no longer work 
for him. 

“Business gets better, costs increase 
from time to time, but if the matter is 
left to the individual stations as to whether 
they can afford it, the majority of them 
will say that they cannot.” 

During these arguments, the following 
statements were made: 

Mr. Woods: “Well, I do not think that 
we have any immediate yardstick with 
which we can measure that or offer an) 


suggestions. I think there again it is a ~ 





sion with the stations and an explanation 
of this problem will have to be made to 
the stations that are associated with us, 
at least in order to find out from them 
what the situation is. Frankly, I do not 
know that today and that is one of the 
things that we must take up with those 
stations that do not employ any musicians 
at all, then we would have to study the 
record and talk it over with them and 
perhaps we could come back to you at 
some future time. But overnight I don’t 
see how it is possible or conceivable to 
offer any suggestions.” 

The Chairman: “This may be your 
opinion, but if we go about it in that 
manner, then it is absolutely useless that 
we continue the conference. 

“If you say to the affiliates: ‘The 
American Federation of Musicians insists 
that more musicians should be employed 
throughout the country by the radio in- 
dustry and you will have to help us solve 
this problem,’ we will get somewhere.” 
Here ‘the discussion continued for a 
considerable time. A representative stated 
WOR had a contract with the Federation. 

The answer was: “You mean that you 
have a contract with a local of the Fed- 
eration?” 

The Representative: “Yes. They af- 
firmed the acts of their agent, I assume.” 

The answer was: “No, we have not so 
far. There never was a national contract 
made for any services for radio stations. 
The contracts were made between indi- 
vidual unions and stations. Nationally, we 
never assumed or exercised any control, 
and we are paying for it dearly now.” 

Mr. Prime, attorney for the National: 
“It does seem to me that your search for a 
yardstick is a tremendously difficult one 
and I don’t think any such standard as 
wages or population or the rates of the in- 
dividual station is a practicable thing. I 
don’t say that to discourage the search, and 
I have not made the search myself, but I do 
foresee difficulties and problems that any 
such arbitrary standard could work out 
fairly in a sufficient number of cases, even 
admitting the possibility of exceptions.” 

The Chairman: “You take umbrage to 
rule No. 8?” 

Mr. Prime: “Yes.” 

The Chairman: “And you ask if 100 musi- 
cians must be employed in a station where 
a record is made by 100 musicians?” 

Mr. Prime: “Yes.” 

The Chairman: “Have you gentlemen 
anything else to offer? We have an open 
mind. We are willing to listen.” 

Mr. Prime; “All I can say is that I 
hope we can find something else, because 
I am afraid that to arrive at a yardstick 
will be very difficult.” 

The Chairman: “That is a problem for 
you people to solve.” 

Mr. McCosker, representative of the 
Mutual: “I see a collateral consideration 
in the absorbing of these musicians, be- 
fore it can be arrived at as to how many 
men may be employed. 

“So if we were to go immediately to 
some of these stations at this moment and 
ask how many men might be employed 
with all the persuasiveness that was pos- 
sible, about the first question that the 
men would ask would be, ‘what do they 
cost?’ So I offer that as an integral fea- 
ture that must be included before this 
persuasiveness must be brought to bear.” 

The Chairman: “Well, in the 232 local 
unions in which we have radio stations, 
the question is easily answered because 
every manager knows the union price for 
musical services at each station. In some 
places musicians are employed for such a 
pitiful figure that I am ashamed to name 
it.” 

A lengthy discussion off the record fol- 
lowed. Then a suggestion was to adjourn 
the conference to a later time. This pre- 
cipitated the following discussion: 

Mr. Bagley: “On perusal of the remain- 
ing proposition here, it does not seem that 
those beyond which we have gotten are 
highly controversial, and probably we 
might sit here a little while and clean 
the whole thing up.” 

Following this a lengthy discussion de- 
veloped as to the number of musicians to 
be employed. The point was reised that 





from their affiliates without any further 
information or investigation as to how 
many musicians should be employed. To 
all of this the Chairman answered: “This 
_matter will be carefully considered by our 
Executive Board. However, we would not 
agree on a policy of delay.” 

Then the suggestion was made that a 
committee be appointed by the affiliates, 
and it would be a proper approach to the 
solving of the problem if this committee 
meet with our representatives to consider 
how this could be brought about. There 
would be a lot of work to do for all of 
them. 

Upon further discussion, the point was 
brought up that a committee of the affili- 
ates would only have power to act for 
themselves as nobody on earth would have 
power to act for every person at the con- 
ference. Thereupon the Chairman stated 
that it appears that we were getting away 
from the premise that we agreed upon, 
namely that we should agree on funda- 
mentals and then further negotiations 
should be based on those fundamentals. 
If it should be left to the stations how 
many musicians should be employed, the 
number would be infinitesimally small. 
Thereupon the statement was made that 
the networks could not actually negotiate 
with the affiliates. What they would have 
to say to them is, “This is an act of God. 
Will you go along with them?” 

To which the Chairman retorted that 
two-thirds of the records were filled with 
statements of that kind. Answer was made 
that it was three-quarters of their problem. 

The Chairman retorted that 100 per 
cent of our problem is to put more musi- 
cians to work. That we have no’ other 
alternative except to go to the people who 
are representative of the industry to help 
us do so. 

The conference then adjourned to a 
later hour of the day. 

At the re-convening of the conference 
the suggestion was made that the first 
constructive step would be taken if our 
Federation would get out a letter setting 
forth our demands, the letter to be sent 
to all radio stations in the country. To 
this the Chairman retorted that they 
knew as well as we that we were nego- 
tiating with representatives of the indus- 
try then and there. 

That the association of radio broadcast- 
ers was represented at the conference. 
That we had submitted to it copies of 
the conditions we insisted upon. That it 
was much better if they advise the radio 
stations instead of asking the American 
Federation of Musicians to do this. How- 
ever, we had already acquainted the rep- 
resentative people in the radio industry 
with our demands. 

Whereupon the statement was again 
made that the networks had no control 
over associated stations, therefore it 
would be more effective if our demands 
would be forwarded by us to them, and 
that after we had done this they would 
be perfectly willing to do everything in 
their power to work out the entire ques- 
tion to a successful conclusion. 

To this answer was made that we were 
not of this opinion. That we were willing 
to address a request to the networks that 
they should advise their affiliate stations 
of the proposition which we had laid be- 
fore them. They would know how to take 
it up with their affiliates. 

A lengthy discussion followed concern- 
ing the advisability of the Federation ad- 
dressing all broadcasters instead of the 
networks doing so in the case of their 
affiliates, and during same attention was 
called to the fact that a great number of 
stations do not belong to networks, nor 
are they members of the NAB. However, 
the Executive Board steadfastly held to 
its opinion that it would be best if the 
networks advise their affiliates as cer- 
tainly it would be more practical that 
they should do so than that the American 
Federation of Musicians should turn to 
each of them individually. 

Then the question came up as to the 
position of a network which owns a num- 
ber of stations outright as, for instance, — 
in the cases of the National and Columbia. — 
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tion would continue to render services 
for them but not for other stations, un- 
less the broadcasters controlling them 
would likewise do so. 

Mr. Prime, attorney for National, then 
said: “The network stations will have to 
make agreements with you for the affili- 
ated stations, for all network stations?” 

The Chairman said, in effect: “I did not 
say that at all. I said that we are willing 
to work for the network stations which 
can make an agreement with us for the 
stations which they own. If the affiliates 
of your networks do not make a similar 
agreement with the Federation, then our 
members will not render musical services 
for them directly or indirectly.” 

Mr. Prime: “I am not limiting my re- 
marks to the remote control situation. 
That I take it is just a means to an end 
that you want to reach.” 

The Chairman: “We mean all services.” 

Mr. Prime: “You want to reach an 
agreement with all stations covering the 
employment of musicians. Your position 
as tothe network stations is that an agree- 
ment is to be reached through the net- 
work company with the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians. As to the non-network 
stations, they are to be reached through 
the record companies.” 

The Chairman: “We are willing to 
work for these stations which are owned 
by the network corporations direct if they 
reach an agreement with us and each of 
the affiliate stations which likewise do so. 
The demand of the networks that we treat 
with each station individually came 
rather unexpectedly. This, if agreed to, 
would leave the American Federation of 
Musicians finally holding the bag. We do 
not intend to do it.” 

Mr. Woods: “It looks like the network 
companies are holding the bag at the mo- 
ment, Mr. Weber. As I understand it, we 
cannot have any remote control broadcast 
involving union musicians to offer our 
network stations, unless we at the same 
time say to the network stations, ‘Now 
you have come to an agreement along 
some lines—we don’t know what lines— 
but you have to come to an agreement to 
employ musicians.’ They say, ‘Well, how 
many musicians must we employ in order 
to be on the fair list? We want to con-. 
tinue to carry your programs.’” 

The Chairman: “If you desire to nego- 
tiate with us along those lines, we will do 
80. We desire to come to an agreement 
as to the musicians to be employed by 
you in addition to those already employed 
and we.tell you gentlemen that a few 
hundred would be unsatisfactory. The 
number must be considerable.” 

Mr. Woods: “In addition to the musi- 
clans employed by stations, there are 
probably hundreds of others that are em- 
ployed by advertisers who perform over 
the radio and which are not listed as em- 
ployed by broadcasting corporations.” 

The Chairman: “They are not employed 
by broadcasting corporations.” 

Mr. Woods: “It is all part of the same 
industry. If the broadcasting corporations 
did not exist, there would be no employ- 
ment for those musicians through the 
medium of the broadcast.” 

The Chairman: “That is true, but will 
you tell me why, the members of the Fed- 
eration should continue to render millions 
of dollars worth of service for nothing in 
order to have the broadcasting corpora- 
tions maintain their present arrangement 
or status of development? Suppose we 
would not have done so in the beginning? 
Why should we continue to make record- 
ings that may be used in:a hundred sta- 
tions at one time, thereby making it pos- 
sible for each station not to employ musi- 
cians? 

“You say we should permit recordings, 
and we ask you in return to considerably 
increase in the aggregate the number of 
musicians employed in the radio stations.” 

Mr. Woods: “Isn’t the primary factor 
the recording companies? Put all of the 
recording companies together today and 
they can only render a very small part 

Of the total day's broadcast as far as the 
| Biuaic is involved, but as far as the phono- 
resords are concerned, they are 













the hundreds which use nothing but rec- 
ords and electrical transcriptions. The 
rest of their music consists of sustaining 
and sponsored programs which the net- 
works furnish them. If all the musical 
services should be counted in every sta- 
tion throughout the country, inciusive of 
the recording music which costs them 
little, and remote control music which 
costs them nothing, it would far surpass 
in value the services the musicians are 
actually paid for.” 

Mr. Woods: “The phonograph record 
would probably be the largest part of the 
entire total by far.” 

The Chairman: “It is recorded music, 
what difference does it make?” 

Mr. Woods: “It makes this difference: 
on electrical transcriptions, that is, a 
product which is made specifically for the 
purpose of broadcasting and musicians 
are paid rates in excess called for in 
other programs.” 

The Chairman: “Such transcriptions 
can be used in 30 or 40 stations at one 
and the same time.” 

Mr. Woods: “A group of musicians re- 
ceive $50.00 per session, per man, whereas 
in the phonograph record that is made 
for private consumption and the station 
buys that record at 75 cents. The musi- 
cian does not receive anything from the 
standpoint of that record.” 

The Chairman: “It is an injustice which 
is a mafter of degree.” 

Mr. Woods: “There is a very definite 
distinction.” 

The Chairman: (Referring to transcrip- 
tions and phonograph records) “This dis- 
tinction only applies on transcriptions 
only used once. It does not apply to tran- 
scriptions placed in transcription libra- 
ries and used continuously. We know of 
a corporation which bought thousands of 
phonograph records and dubs them into 
transcriptions and sells them to radio sta- 
tions. These phonograph records may 
have been made ten years ago. There is 
an evil on both sides in the use of tran- 
scription as well as phonograph records. 
However, one may be greater than the 
other. 

“We do not say that you cannot use 
records but we do say that in addition to 
their use, musicians should be employed 
by the broadcasters as they are put out of 
employment by use of records. Now you 
must admit we have a problem. How can 
you ask us to continue such conditions?” 

Mr. Woods: “We are not asking that 
today. We are here for the purpose of 
cooperating with you and putting men to 
work. Frankly, I am confused and I 
would like to know as to what my next 
step is. Suppose I send out a letter to 
our affiliated stations tonight, and that 
thing seems to be extremely important and 
can be handled immediately. What am I 
going to tell those stations? Am I going 
to tell them that they must employ some 
union musicians? Well, that is fine. They 
will say, ‘How many union musicians 
shall we employ and at what rates?’ etc. 
Some of them have no musicians in the 
smaller towns. I am sure that in some in- 
stances there are no musicians.” 

The Chairman: “Twelve and one-half 
per cent. of your stations on your nhet- 
works have musicians. The remainder 
have not. Bighty-seven and one-half per 
cent. have no musicians at all.” 

Mr. Woods: “Can I use the words 
‘some musicians?’ Can I use those words 
and leave it to the station to determine 
how many musicians to employ and whom 
do they contact to make the arrange- 
ments? The local union? Do they agree 
to employ with the local union two men 
or three men?” 

The Chairman: “If ‘you agree with us 
on the fundamental proposition that more 
musicians should be employed, we are 
willing to sit down with you and find 
ways and means as to how they should 
be allocated. You tell us we have to write 
to the individual stations concerning such 
employment. We wouldn’t have a chance 
to get together with the stations in a 
million years. We do not want to unduly 
handicap your industry, but this problem 
must be solved.” 

Mr. Woods: “We want to solve it. We 
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ture on the letterhead of the National 
Broadcasting Company tonight.” 

The Chairman: “The way you proceed 
is not our business.” 

Mr. Woods: “I am making this point. 
They say, ‘What are you? Are you now 
in the employ of the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians? You tell me how many 
men I shall employ in order to receive 
your network services in exchange. All 
right, if that is the way we are going to 
do business, tell me how many men we 
must employ so I will determine whether 
I will continue with your network services 
or whether I will drop it and give it up 
altogether.’ 

“It seems to me there must be some 
answer to this thing, which can only be 
arrived at by sitting down with these sta- 
tions, after the stations are fully conver- 
sant with the demands made by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians and dis- 
cussing these demands with them, and 
with reference to these demands, I do 
not think that we are in a position at 
present to explain as intelligently and as 
forcefully as the Federation is. After the 
Federation has presented these demands 
to each individual station, then we can 
do a considerable amount toward helping 
in solving the whole situation.” 

The Chairman: “We will not do it be- 
cause we know that as a result the en- 
tire matter would be side-tracked. What 
is there in the way of you saying to the 
affiliates: ‘The American Federation of 
Musicians advises us that we are to in- 
form you that it wants more musicians 
employed. Would you be ready to absorb 
your portion? If not, of course we will 
no longer receive the services of mem- 
bers of the Federation. We cannot send 
you their programs because they will 
not play for them.’” 

Mr. Woods: “That would be a one- 
barreled gun. If it could be made a 
double-barreled gun it would be more 
effective. It could be made a double- 
barreled gun by the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians issuing a letter out- 
lining this thing.” 

Mr. Petrillo: “In our other class of 
business this is the way we do business. 
We call in the association that represents 
the hotel managers or we call in the thea- 
tre managers, and of course, they do not 
all belong to the association, but we do 
| business with them because they run 
maybe 95 per cent. of the particular busi- 
ness we are negotiating for. Then the 
other 5 per cent if they come in, all 
right; if they do not come in we do not 
do business with them and leave them 
go. Now you are asking us a lot of im- 
possible questions. I am not going to 
criticize you for it, but we are getting this 
thing in such shape that we do not know 
where we are at, that is, I don’t. We 
came here with the idea in mind that 
you gentlemen here would represent at 
least 95 per cent. of the industry. Now 
we find you don’t.” 

Mr. Woods: “We don’t.” 

Mr. Petrillo: “Let us put the shoe on the 
other foot. You tell us whom you do con- 
trol and that you are willing to do busi- 
ness for that many stations that you con- 
trol and then we can give you a proposi- 
tion. Instead of giving you a proposition 
for 700 stations we wiil give you a propo- 
sition for 40 or 50 stations, or whatever 
you got your hands on, You say, ‘this 
is the number of stations we control, this 
is the number of recordings we use a day; 
this is the number of musicians we em- 
ploy.’ Then we can do business.” 

Mr. Woods: “We can do it in five min- 
utes time.” 

Mr. Petrillo: “If we come to the con- 
clusion that you are not controlling the 
stations we thought you did, then we 
will have to negotiate in a different way.” 

Mr. Woods: “We are willing to do what 
you propose right now.” 

Mr. Petrillo: “Where do we get? It 
still leaves us in the position that the 
stations that don’t do business with you, 


Mr. Woods: 








to agree?” 


you can’t give them remote control be- 
cause they are not fair to the Federation.” 
“How do you know they 
are not fair until you present them with 
your stipulations and give them a chance 


Mr. Petrillo: “I told you that we had 
the idea that you represented 95 per cent, 
of the stations in the country.” — 

Mr. Murdoch: “May I ask a question? 
Apparently these gentlement who repre- 
sent the chains—and we are not flatter- 
ing them when we suggest they are the 
brains of the broadcasting industry or 
they would not be where they are—have 
a lot of diffidence in informing the people 
in their chains of the set-up and therefore 
request that we do so. When they sold 
those chains, the advantages of the net- 
work, to the stations did they say, ‘we 
are giving all this free music with the 
compliments of the American Federation 
of Musicians,’ or did they say, ‘here is a 
very valuable thing. We are giving mil- 
lions of dollars worth that isn’t actually 
costing you anything.’ Why should they 
have any diffidence about going out now 
and telling them, ‘we have been giving 
you this thing for years with the compli- 
ments of the American Federation of 
Musicians?’ Now, the boys want a new 
deal, and it is a reasonable thing.” 

Then Mr. Kaye, attorney of the Co- 
lumbia made observations, in part as fol- 
lows: Referring to the affiliates he said 
“now it is not diffidence on our part in 
feeling that we do not want to communi- 
cate with them or have refused to com- 


on our part if we were the people to bring 
things to them they would say, “There 
are the big fellows putting the screws on 
the little fellow;’ whereas, if it came from 
an outsider (meaning the Federation) 
who has the power to put the screws on 
anyone at once and they came to us and 
we said, ‘yes, gee, isn’t this awful? We 
are going to do it and maybe you ought 
to play along too.’ then we would be in- 
fluencing, instead of being bad boys. That 
is the thought we had in mind.” (Here 
he referred to a former suggestion that 
the Federation should take up the matter 
with the affiliate stations direct.) 

After a further lengthy discussion, the 
Chairman finally stated: “I think we are 
running off on a tangent. Supposing now 
we take the stipulations and send them 
to you together with a request that you 
send them to your network affiliates. They 
will read them and then of course know 
that they contain the demands of the Fed- 
eration. You can say to them ‘if this 
is not adjusted on such-and-such a date, 
that then we can no longer furnish you 
with musical programs played by mem- 
bers of the Federation.’ Then they will 
take counsel with you as to what is to be 
done. There is no doubt about that. Some 
stations will not want to do anything. 
They will be out, that is all.” 

After that Mr. Kaye made a lengthy 
statement to the effect that we should 
have a real attempt “to ascertain what 
every one of these stations should do in 
order to qualify as fair, I mean every 
station in the United States, so that as each 
one of these people sends in his inquiry 
—whether it comes to you or whether it 
comes to us or to Mr. Baldwin—we will 
be able to say not in terms of generality 
but specifically, ‘The Federation feels you 
ought to hire extra musicians,’ or “The 
Federation feels that you should not take 
any phonograph records except under cer- 
tain licensing conditions,’ and isn’t the 
only way at which we can arrive at this 
thing by a study of the situation anda 
study not in terms of generalities but a 
study of the problem of every station and 
what every station can absorb, and isn’t 
the best way to do that by the coopera 
tive effort of this Board and the industry 
represented?” 

The Chairman: 


ing to absorb?” 

Mr. Kaye: “No. There is only one way 
to determine the number of musicians. 
You have to get information about that 
point and you have to make up your mind 
about what you want us to do. You have 
to make up your mind about what you 


the station is coming back and is going 
are used to that. Everybody trades with | 
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Mr. Kaye: “Neither am I; I just bluff.” 
The Chairman: “There you have me 


industry and say, ‘the industry as a whole 
has been benefitted to the amount of un- 
told millions of dollars by free music.’ 
It has been placed in a position to have 


the finest musical organizations including 
phonograph records and electrical tran- 
scriptions, all of which have the tendency 
to, and do lower the employment oppor- 
tunities of musicians. 

“The radio industry to which we have 
rendered such immensely financial valu- 
able services employs an insufficient num- 
ber of mvsicians, therefore we say to it, 
‘we want the industry to absorb many, 
many more. Isn’t it then the right pro- 
cedure that you, in control of the indus- 
try with all others interested in it, to get 
together and find ways and means so that 
more musicians can be absorbed by the 
industry. 

“If you cannot find a solution, like Mr. 
Baldwin indicated, unless each individual 
station will advise you of what it is in 
an economic position to absorb, the sta- 
tions which employ no musicians now will 
still say they are not in an economic posi- 
tion to employ any, and, of course, will 
expect to be permitted to continue, as 
heretofore, to receive remote control 
music from cafes and restaurants, and 
have the services of great orchestras fil- 
tered into their stations. 

“Now, just as soon as they are brought 
to the realization of the fact that this 
condition will be no longer continued, I 
have an idea that they will soon assist the 
industry to help us solve our problem.” 

Mr. Kaye: “You have not come to the 
industry and you have not the people in 
control of the industry. You have several 
organizations that own 22 stations. Now 
I do not think you can arbitrarily deter- 
mine or we can arbitrarily determine how 
many musicians should be absorbed by 
any station. This problem is so big that 
no individual group in this room can 
solve it alone. If it is solved at all, it is 
going to be solved by cooperative effort.” 

The Chairman: “That is just what I 
said.” 

Mr. Kaye: “One of the constructive 
things we can do here, not in an hour or 
in an attempt to do it around this table 
or during lunch time, is to attempt to 
get all of the facts at our command, each 
of us, that will enable us to make such a 
contribution of ideas and will enable a 
fair standard to be made as to what this 
industry can do to help the re-employ- 
ment of musicians, and it will have to be 
something the industry tries to do and not 
just the people in this room.” 

The Chairman: “The industry has to 
be brought to the realization of the fact 
that they can no longer have free music 
unless there is cooperation to employ 
more musicians. As soon as they find out 
the Federation assumes this position, it 
will, in my opinion, bring the larger of 
the other stations into agreement with 
*™ 

Mr. Kaye: “I agree.” 

The Chairman: “That brings us back to 
the proposition we made. That to those of 
you who control stations and are in agree- 
ment to meet our conditions, we will ren- 
der services as heretofore.” 

Mr. Kaye: “My question is, can we go 
further than that in making a contribu- 
tion to the solution of this problem of 
how the rest of the industry is to come 
in on this? I am willing to aid to such 
extent as we can in the wider problem. 
ii you think We cam make 4 greater con- 
tribution, we would like to try.” 

The Chairman; “That is rather speak- 
ing in the abstract. If I own a radio 
station and get along fairly well with my 
Station, have fine programs furnished me 

der contract with a broadcasting net- 
work and have remote control music free 
of charge, and have at my disposal rec-* 
ords and electrical transcriptions when- 
ever I need them and which are very 
cheap in comparison with what living 
musicians would cost me, I would say I 


y any musicians. No employer would 





‘him of the reasonable number of musi- 





Mr. Kaye: “That is right. Only we 
will have to have something practical 
to tell him.” 

The Chairman: “Tell him unless he 
comes to some agreement with us about 
the matter, the Federation will not play 
music and have it filtered into his station, 
or music from cafes, restaurants, dance 
halls and night clubs, sent to his station 
by remote control. He will soon turn to 
you and ask in what manner this matter 
could be adjusted. You can then advise 


cians that he should employ.” 

Mr. Bagley: “That is the thought I 
had in mind this morning when I said, 
assuming for the sake of argument that 
they could not bind them by any action, 
that that would nevertheless, figured from 
the human element standpoint, bring 
about a result that will be astonishing.” 

Mr. Kaye: “We hope it will be per- 
suasive, and we would like to help per- 
suade them.” 

Mr. Lowman: “That is the real point. 
We want you to send out the letter.” 

The Chairman: “You gentlemen must 
give us credit for one thing, namely, that 
everything we say to you we only say 
after mature consideration. You still have 
our proposition before you, we are willing 
to render services to such networks and 
stations as are willing to enter into agree- 
ments with us. We are also willing to 
give you a reasonable time to advise your 
network stations what the position of the 
American Federation of Musicians is.” 

Mr. Lowman: “We.have to write those 
letters. We can give them those rules 
but we must be in a position to answer 
their questions in a concrete way by tell- 
ing them what they have to do and you 
have not told us yet.” 

The Chairman: “You always come back 
to your suggestion that we should do 
business with the individual stations. We 
are putting it up to the entire industry. 
We want more musicians absorbed in 
same and it is for you to solve the prob- 
lem as to how it is to be done. Your 
industry has to come to some agreement 
with us.” 

Mr. Prime: “I sumbit there are three 
orderly steps here. First, a decision as to 
a fair standard for the particular station. 
It is just a starting point, it may not be 
the final standard. Second, advice to the 
station of your position on that. Third, 
some form of pressure, compulsion if you 
will, if they do not accede to that stand- 
ard. However, to bring the compulsion 
first, by cutting out the remote control, 
before they are even advised of a demand 
and not advised of a specific demand, 
seems to me to be taking things out of 
order.” 

The Chairman: “Do you mean to tell 
me that I have not the right to withdraw 
something we have given you all along 
for nothing? I hold that we can do this 
at any time we please.” 

Mr. Prime: “No, Mr. Weber, I do not 
mean to suggest any such thing but cer- 
tainly before bringing compulsion on the 
stations, we should be told of the situa- 
tion, and, second, what we can do to 
remedy it.” 

The Chairman: “I do not want to be so 
presumptuous as to tell you what to do 
because how you go about it is your own 
affair. I do not assume that position for 
the American Federation of Musicians; 
neither does our Executive Board. We 
come to you and say ‘help us solve this 
problem.’ Now then, we will give you a 
number of weeks to sound out your people. 
We will come together-again and you tell 
us just about how many musicians vou 
can absorb. If the number is unsatisfac- 
tory to us, we will not agree or we will 
submit a counter proposition. It seems 
to me that this is the proper way to 
proceed.” 

Mr. Kaye: “In other words, for us to 
make our survey and after it is complete, 
to submit our notion of what it is, and to 
give you an opportunity to reject it or 
make a counter proposition.” 

The Chairman: “You come and tell us 
we can absorb so many musicians. -We 
tell you whether the number is satisfac- 
tory. If the number is ridiculously small, 
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want to mislead you. We want a consider- 
able number of musicians absorbed. Go to 
your stations, tell them your problem, and 
counsel with them. Outline to them our 
proposition and then ask them in what 
manner the industry can absorb more 
musicians. 

“Now isn’t that a fair way to go aboui 
it? I am not telling you what to do, but 
you asked, so I answer you.” 

The meeting, which was well attended, 
adjourned to be continued on July 30th. 

At the opening of the meeting of July 
30th, the Chairman made an opening 
statement to the following effect: 

“Gentlemen, last night we agreed to dis- 
agree on the proposition that the networks 
should write to and invite their affiliated 
stations to make common cause with them 
in the making of an agreement with the 
Federation as to the number of musicians 
they would employ in future. It is not 
necessary that we go all over the ground 
again. The proposition was made that we 
should send a circular letter to these sta- 
tions. I explained the reasons why we 
could agree to do this. Then you left us 
under the impression that you could only 
speak for the corporations owning the net 
works and stations directly owned or con- 
trolled by them. Are you still of the 
same opinion?” 

Mr. Woods: “We are of that opinion 
this morning. We are ready to deal for 
those stations that we own, manage and 
actually operate. We believe that it would 
be more constructive and possibly expe- 
dite the negotiations if we were to deal 
with a smaller -group than the group 
present. 

“There is one thing which we are ready 
to do and by ‘we,’ I mean the network 
broadcasters, and that is if you will pre- 
sent us with a letter to the network com- 
panies which I believe you agreed to give 
us yesterday, setting forth the stipula- 
tions submitted to the networks, we will 
transmit that letter to all of our affiliated 
stations.” 

Here a lengthy argument ensued be- 
tween the Chairman, Mr. Finnegan and 
Mr. Fred Weber in reference to the posi- 
tion of the Mutual Broadcasting System. 

(Note: The Mutual Broadcasting Sys- 
tem is not maintained like the National 
and Columbia. It is a system consisting 
of a number of stations which merely 
interchange programs. Many of their prin- 
cipal stations are also affiliated with Na- 
tional and Columbia. It is not a corpo- 
ration.) 

During the arguments it was made 
clear that the Federation will make efforts 
to treat each individual station of each 
network alike—not to give advantages to 
one which it does not give to another. 


With the understanding that the National, 


and Columbia, who are ready to continue 
negotiations with the Federation for the 
stations which they own and control, the 
conference continued and the Chairman 
explained to it that the Federation was 
willing to sign with any combination of 
stations which is ready to accept our prop- 
osition and do this under the same condi- 
tions as we were willing to agree to with 
the National and Columbia for the sta- 
tions which they directly owned or con- 
trolled. That if any broadcasting corpo- 
ration signed up with the Federation ‘for 
the stations which it controlled and other 
stations affiliated with its network de- 
sired to come under the same agreement, 
the Federation would certainly have no 
objection. However, such individual sta- 
tion desiring to do this would have to 
meet the same prime conditions as did 
the stations owned by the network corpo- 
rations—they would have to advise the 
Federation how many musicians they 
would employ and then the Federation 
would advise them how many it desired 
them to employ. 

Mr. Woods: “You would sign the agree- 
ment with the individual stations di- 
rectly?” 

The Chairman: “We can do it that way 
or it can be done through you indirectly. 
They could come under the National or 


Columbia agreement. It simplifies it, and 
makes it easier.” 


Mr. Woods: “From the station stand- 


point, I do not think it would be 
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able to have them come in under the 
agreement, but make the same terms, 
make them come in under the same terms 
that the National or Columbia agree to.” 

The Chairman: “We have no objection 
to that. We are simply looking for a way 
to have the same conditions apply to 
every station for the entire network.” 

Mr. Finnegan: “When you say ‘we’ 
do you mean that the arrangement would 
be directly with the Federation or would ey. 
an individual station make it with the fs 
local? Who are the parties to the con- 
tract?” 

The Chairman: “If it is made with the 
local, it must be so made through the Fed- a 
eration. The question is nationally han- 
dled.” 

Mr. Finnegan: “Will the party to the 
arrangement be the National, or will it 
be the local?” 

The Chairman: “Let me make this 
clear. As far as the stipulations we sub- 
mit are concerned, the arrangements 
thereunder can be made with the local 
but same do not become effective until 
passed upon by the National. However, 
with the exception of the number of musi- 
cians to be employed, prices and working EB 
conditions remain a question of local au- A 
tonomy. ie 

“It is understood that if a radio corpo- 
ration comes to an understanding with 
the Federation about stations which they 
own or control or if any other combina- 
tion of stations does so, then the musical 
services rendered to them by members of ig 
the Federation cannut be transmitted to, 
or filtered into any station or stations 
which have no understanding or agree- Fe 
ment with the Federation.” . 

Mr. Kaye: “Can we have it repeated?” 

The Chairman repeated the same state- 
ment. Then he continued: 

“It seems to me that this is perfectly Be 
clear. Some stations make an agreement 
with the Federation. We work for them : 
under certain conditions. Now if a sta- 
tion does not make such an agreement 
then it has no right to become the hene- 
ficiary of the agreement which another 
station made.” 















































































Mr. Prime: “The suggestion by you is be 
not workable from our standpoint because E 
of our contractual commitments and it a 
does not seem to me that it is necessary. st 
I am not trying to suggest to you how you . 


should go about this but it does not seem 

to me that it is necessary for you to take 

this action involving us in breaches of F 
contract. In the first place, it is scarcely 
fair to us when we are willing to deal 
with you on this basis. Assuming 
we are agreeable and have that agree- 
ment at our station, by that requirement 
you cause us to breach the contracts. 
It seems to me you can bring your 
pressure on these stations that have = 
not reached the agreement with you by a 
control of the record and transcription 
situation. I realize that you need some- 
thing more than persuasion. Your case is 
most fair.” 


The Chairman: “You asgume this posi- 
tion that you are willing to make a con- 
tract with us for the stations you own 
which we assume include the key stations BS 
of your networks which transmit their 4 
principal programs to all the affilates as- 
sociated with same, and that you do 80 
on condition that you be left free to 
transmit your key programs to all sta- 
tions affiliated with your network even 
though they will not make, or have not 
made an agreement with us. 

“What is the use of making an agree- 
ment of that sort? You would not have ; 
a single station aMfiliated with your net- “= 
work that wonld seriously consider the 3 
making of an agreement with the Federa- 
tion.” 

Mr. Prime: “I disagree with your 
point for three reasons. In the first place, 
the very fairness of your case, which we 
recognize, and which I think the public 
will generally recognize, the fairness that 
the broadcasting industry* should absorb 
more employment in a reasonable time is 
going to speak for itself and accomplish 
the ends you desire. In the second place 
we are prepared to go along with you — 
and cooperate with you in it oO 
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are willing to set the example as the lead- 
ers in the industry by entering into such 
an agreement with you. We certainly 
should have great moral force with the 
other stations. In the third place, you 
can cut the remote control over those 
particular stations which do not join, 
which in turn will put pressure upon 
them, because they have been indulging 
in that practice locally as well as being 
the beneficiary of it by virtue of the net- 
works. In the fourth place, by control of 
the record and transcription situation you 
can accomplish that result. You have just 
one-fifth the persuasive, forceful effort, and 
in so doing I do submit that you are un- 
fairly involving us in very dangerous and 
substantial breach of contracts. You are 
weakening our influence in selling your 
programs to the stations, and I do not 
think it necessary, certainly not at this 
time. Couldn’t we try the other four 
points first?” 

The Chairman: “If a labor organization 
could always rely on the fairness of its 
cause, the time would soon pass that labor 
organizations would be necessary. Strikes 
would be a thing of the past? There 
never would be any labor unrest. How- 
ever, I do not know of a single case as 
far as the American Federation of Musi- 
cians is concerned, that relying upon the 
fairness of our cause got us anywhere at 
any time. You are in error in holding 
that relying on the fairness of our cause 
will have any economic value for our or- 
ganization.” 

Mr. Kaye: “Mr. Weber, let us see if I 
can amplify Mr. Prime’s point. In the first 
place, we know through experience the 
feeling of the A. F. of M. with respect to 
respecting contracts and avoiding doing 
anything that is unnecessary to embarrass 
their customers, the people who hire their 
employes. We know something else, that 
you have a problem here and that the 
weapons of organized labor, insofar as 
they legally and morally can be used, 
must be used by you to solve that prob- 
lem, and that you cannot rely on the 
good will of anybody to solve the prob- 
lem for you and your cause if you throw 
away your weapons. 

“Now let us examine for a moment 
to what extent these weapons must be 
used. In the first place, you must rec- 
ognize that if the networks arrive at a 
deal with you with respect to all of the 
stations that they control, that the net- 
works will have done everything that 
they can do everything: that lies within 
their power to comply with your de- 
mands. If you insist beyond that—that 
their right to stay in business is depend- 
ent upon compliance of others whom they 
do not control, then you put the networks 
in the position of having to breach con- 
tracts and decide their business because 
once we breach and terminate our con- 
tracts with our affiliates our networks 
and we are gone and we are out of busi- 
ness. 

“Now, our suggestion is, if you have 
in your bag of weapons enough weapons 
to accomplish your aim without doing 
something which you must recognize is 
unfair, namely saying to the man, despite 
the fact that you have done everything 
you can, I will put you out of business un- 
less somebody else does something. If you 
can avoid this thing we feel you ought to 
at least consider it.” 

The Chairman: “You amplify and at 
the same time contradict the statements 
that your colleague made. You agree with 
us absolutely that the fairness of our 
cause will avail us nothing unless we use 
our economic power.” 

Mr. Kaye: “I do not think a labor or- 
ganization can rely on it, certainly.” 

Mr. Bagiey:.“I am curious to know in 
regard to these contracts which you say 
are in existence, are they all made for a 
definite period?” 

Mr. Kaye; “They terminate at differ- 
ent dates, They begin on different dates 
and therefore end on different dates.” 

. The conversation continued for some 
_ time in the same vein. Finally the Chair- 
made the following observations: 
» one can make use of recordings or 

ript: who does not 
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tion. We cannot permit services of mem- 
bers to be. transmitted to such stations 
either directly or indirectly, because doing 
80 would oblige us to give to the record- 
ing and transcription companies uncon- 
ditionally, the right to employ our mem- 
bers for the manufacture of recordings. 
Now then if that were so, the only thing 
we could withdraw from these stations 
that refuse to contract would be remote 
control music, They could very*well make 
it an endurance test with the Federation. 
As long as they have transcriptions and 
recordings, and have music transmitted to 
them by key stations of your network, 
they can well afford to indefinitely delay 
to agree to the same conditions which the 
National and Columbia agreed to for the 
stations they own.” 

Mr. Woods: “Isn’t there another factor 
there? I do not believe that the majority 
of the transcription companies have defi- 
nite contracts with any of the locals for a 
continuation of musica] services.” 

The Chairman: “It is always a condi- 
tion that contracts are made with the 
provisions that the rules and regulations 
of the American Federation of Musicians 
apply thereto.” 

Mr. Woods: “The majority of the musi- 
cians are hired on a per diem basis or 
for a series of transcriptions, whereas the 
networks have contracts with the locals 
expiring at certain periods of time cover- 
ing the furnishing of musicians to the net- 
works. Now those contracts we made in 
good faith, and on the other hand, our 
contracts with the stations to furnish 
them services of musicians and programs 
were made in good faith.” 

The Chairman: “If you gentlemen in- 
sist that your contractual relations with 
your networks should be respected by the 
Federation, even though the Federation 
is not a party thereto, then it is abso- 
lutely useless for our Federation to make 
any efforts to solve the problem at pres- 
ent.” 

Mr. Woods: “We do not insist on that, 
Mr. Weber. I raise the point that we do 
have contracts with the locals of the 
American Federation of Musicians to fur- 
nish us with musicians.” 

The Chairman: “The locals are gov- 
erned by the laws of their Federation and 
none of these contracts can be so con- 
strued as to interfere w'*h the musi- 
cians’ prior obligation to their Federa- 
tion.” 

Mr. Woods; “I think those contracts, 
Mr. Weber, were all made in good faith 
and were made with the understanding 
that we would, during the duration of the 
contract with the local, transmit the pro- 
grams over the networks.” 

The Chairman: “The same thing is 


true with us. We approach this proposi- 


tion with you gentlemen in absolute good 
faith. We are confronted with an eco 
nomic problem. Our cause is fair, but as 
far as your explanations are concerned, 
we have to assume that you are telling 
us in a round‘about way there is uothing 
that you can do to make an arrangement 
really effective to correct the situation.” 


Mr. Woods: “I do not agree to that. 
It seems to me as though everything must 
be done immediately, over night, right 
today. That is difficult to do in an indus- 
try as complex as ours, and in view of 
the fact that it takes time to get people 
together to discuss this common problem, 
I think we could make progress on this 
thing, and it would seem to me the fact 
that we are sitting around the table and 
discussing this, trying to find a solution 
to it, would indicate our good will in at- 
tempting to solve the thing with you. It 
cannot be solved overnight. It is going 
to take some time and that is what we 
are asking for.” 


The Chairman: “I agree with part of 
what you say, but if the reaching of an 
agreement from which we might right- 
fully expect a solution of our problem will 
be indefinitely postponed, then we, the 
Executive Board of the Federation, will 
of necessity have to come to the conclu- 
sion that our efforts to solve it are use- 
less for the present.. When you speak of 
the network, you include all of its affili- 
ates, even those that are not willing to 
come. to. an agre . the Amerienn 
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Federation of Musicians. Isn’t that cor- 
rect?” 

Mr. Kaye: “That is correct, sir.” 

Mr. Petrillo: “I wonder if these gentle- 


men would show us the contracts they ° 


have with the smaller stations that they 
say are binding. I. know the lawyers 
don’t sign contracts that they can’t get 
out of. If they did, they wouldn’t be 
very good lawyers, and I appreciate that 
they are good lawyers.” 

Mr. Kaye: “We will be glad to make 
forms of our contracts available to you, 
Mr. Petrillo. We don’t make contracts 
that we can get out of any more than the 
Federation has ever made a contract that 
it intended to get out of and not live 
up to.” 

Mr. Petrillo: “Our attorneys do not 
make up our contracts.” 

Mr. Kaye: “Our contracts are abso- 
lutely binding on us. Look at our prac- 
tical problem. Suppose we go as far as 
we can as human beings, and agree with 
you at every point so that you say to 
us, ‘Gentlemen, we have no quarrel with 
you; everything that lies within your 
power to do you have done. You are great 
fellows.’ 
and those people are in the business for 
themselves, owning their own stations, 
and under the rules of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission cannot alienate 
the operation of their station or the control 
of their station, and we say to them, 
‘Now, look, we are in a terrible spot. If 
we don’t live up to this thing we are not 
going to be able to serve you;’ and they 
say, ‘You are going to serve us, or we 
will sue you for breach of contract, or 
enjoin you or do anything else that lies 
within our power to do.’ What kind of 
a position are we in? What in Heaven’s 
name can we do then? If we attempt to 
give them the service you say you will 
declare us to be unfair. If we*don’t give 
them the service we have breached our 
contract and automatically destroyed our 
network and exposed ourselves to actions 
for damages besides. You are putting us 
in a position where you are asking us to 
do something which we haven’t the power 
to do, and threatening us with death, if 
we don’t do it.” 

The Chairman: 
anybody.” 

Mr. Kaye: “I do not mean it in that 
sense and I apologize for the use of that 
word. What I meant was that the conse- 
quence of your action is we cannot have 
your members which we feel are essen- 
tial to the business.” 

Mr. Petrillo: “But what right have you 
got to give nine stations remote control 
without protecting yourself on the con- 
tract?” 

Mr. Kaye: “I am not sure our contract 
requires us to give remote control ser- 
vice.” 

Mr. Petrillo: 
ment?” 

Mr. Kaye: “Perhaps we have misunder- 
stood your point. As I understood Mr. 
Weber’s point, he said to us we could 
not transmit services of any, kind to sta- 
tions which have no contract with us.” 

Mr. Petrillo: “That is right.” 


Mr. Kaye: “That would include the 
commercial programs and studio orches- 
tra programs that we have contracted 
with you and your locals, and our ad- 
vertisers to give them. If it only includes 
remote control, well we don’t want you 
to do even that thing. It may be unneces- 
sary, then at least you will not expose us 
to a breach of three contracts, our con- 
tract with your local, our contract with 
our advertiser, and the contract with our 
stations.” 

The Chairman: “It does not expose you 
to a breach of contract with the locals 
because the locals in making contracts 
with an employer are subject to the rules 
of our Federation. 

“We admit you have a problem. So 
have we. Supposing the musicians would 
refuse to continue under the present 
set-up—and the danger existed at the last 
convention that they would so refuse, 
then what?” 

Mr. Kaye: “Certainly our effort here 
Ss to Sn8 comte wor of solving that sitter 
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Then we go out to our network’ 





or destructive to us, and I say that such 
a way does exist.” 

The Chairman: “The present arrange- 
ment which exists now for 15 years ig 
positively destructive to our interests.” 

Mr. Kaye: “We acknowledge it should. 
be changed.” 

Mr. Prime: “Our efforts are directed to 
curing that. The only reason, I under- 
stand, Mr. Weber, for this suggestion we 
are discussing, is because of your feeling 
that without that there is going to be in- 
definite delay in curing this situation. I 
respectfully submit that is not a necessary 
consequence at all.” 

The Chairman: “Well, we disagree on 
that point. From our past experience, we 
have a right to do so. What incentive is 
there for any station to meet our terms if 
without doing so they can have programs 
transmitted to them played by Federa- 
tion musicians and in addition thereto 
have the opportunity. to use electrical 
transcriptions and recordings? Why should 
We permit stations to have the benefit 
of such services even though they have 
no contract with us?” 

Mr. Prime: “We ask no concession. Just 
realize out of the 600-odd commercial 
radio stations only 178 are affiliated with 
networks. (Note: This number has been 
lately greatly increased.) 

“That leaves over 400 that will not be 
affected by this proposal which you are 
making. That means that you are penaliz- 
ing the stations belonging to the network. 
You are not treating it in the same way 
as compared with a non-network station, 
and your control over the network sta- 
tion is not-going to cover this other sta- 
tion. You will have to attack the other 
stations in another manner.” 

The Chairman: “That is not exactly so 
because if we make an agreement with 
you people for the stations you control, 
we must tell other stations which make 
no such agreement, you cannot have the 
services of Federation musicians, either 
directly or indirectly except under such 
conditions as provided in our agreement 
with other stations.” 

Mr. Prime: “That is true, sir, but un- 
less you proceed through records or tran- 
scriptions you are not going to bring pres- 
sure against the non-network stations.” 

The Chairman: “We have to.” 

Mr. Prime: “My only point is that the 
same procedure should. apply to the net- 
work ‘system and not add the additional 
penalty against the network stations of 
putting us out of business.” 

The Chairman: “There are many sta- 
tions which use the direct services of 
musicians which are not on the networks, 
and do not entirely rely on electrical 
transcriptions or recorded music. Some 
stations independent of networks employ 
more musicians than are employed by 
some stations affiliated with the net- 
works.” 

Mr. Prime: “I accept that.” 

Mr. Birnbach: “Mr. Prime, answering 
your question, it is my understanding that 
the services of the network are available 
some 18 hours a day in most cases except 
where a difference in time is involved. 
If we attempted to control this proposi- 
tion by records and transcriptions alone, 
they could still receive 18 hours through 
the network and we would not have con 
trol. It must be done through both.” 

Mr. Prime: “Our network services are 
not available 18 hours a day. We have 
to serve the public’s interest and ‘con- 
venience, and necessarily under our’ Com 
munications license, and that involves aid 
requires the maintenance of lecal pro’ 
grams.” 


Mr. Birnbach: “There is another propo 
sition. It can be available, and I can cite 
you a station which I happen to be aé 
quainted with, operated by a manager of 
a peculiar character—a 50,000-watt station 
—who relies entirely on two services’ 
transcription and network programs. He 
does not use a single musician from 
7 o'clock in the morning until 2 o'clock 


the following morning. He does not usé | 


any live talent whatsoever from our om — 
ganization. He has two services, by the, — 
network and by the transcriptions. Yi 
take the transcriptions away from 
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- it is against the remainder.” 


equally.” 


q of getting your key station programs fil- 








‘over 40 per cent. He would still have 60 
per cent. of his service from the network. 


- not commercial programs. Those fellows 
' live and make a profit out of the com- 
_ mercial programs. The network furnishes 
him amusement of such a quality as to 
make his an outstanding station. His real 
profit comes because he can make his 
local sales with transcriptions. 
- take transcriptions and records away from 


’ in a position where we are discriminating 


E network program that enables them to sell 


' you on that, because after all, a program 
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Mr. Kaye: “He would have music, but 


If you 


the network stations, that weapon will be 
as effective against the 170-odd stations as 


Mr. Birnbach: “In this particular case 
I cannot agree with you because 90 per 
cent. of his profit comes from amuse- 
ments. He buys transcriptions and leaves 
it on the shelf so nobody can get it.” 

Mr. Petrillo: “Are we putting ourselves 


against employers if we do that?” 

Mr. Kaye: “I think you would be if 
you said to the employers, ‘No matter 
what you do, unless other people do some- 
thing, we will put you out of business.’ 
That would be discrimination.” 

Mr. Petrillo: “Do you say we should 
use our power only where it concerns re- 
cording companies?” 

Mr. Kaye: “No, I say use your power 
on the other stations. There are 600 com- 
mercial stations. Your power should be 
asserted equally against those 600 sta- 
tions. It should not be exerted unequally 
against any station. There is only one 
way, and that is to exert your power 


The Chairman: “You tell us in other 
words that the only way we can come to 
an agreement with all stations to correct 
the unfair situation under which we suffer 
is not to render services to any of them. 
That means a general strike. 

“Now, we came here for the purpose to 
avoid this if possible. If we call a special 
convention and advise it that we cannot 
get- anywhere with you concerning our 
problem, the decision will be: ‘We don’t 
want to work anywhere for any network, 
individual station, recording or electrical 
transcription company.’ 

“You made another statement; you said 
that the local stations, which include 
those on your network, relied in making 
their money on the local advertisers. It 
seems peculiar if this is so, why they give 
to networks recording time for less money 
than they could receive from the local 
advertisers, and do this for the purpose 


tered into their stations. For instance, 
I have a station and you come to me and 
say, ‘We will give you our program pro- 
vided you allot a certain radio time to us 
(generally the best time during the eve- 
ning), and for that we will give you our 
studio program, fine concerts and so on,’ 
and I accept, and give you the time you 
stipulate, although I could sell same to a 
local advertiser for more money. Why 
do I do it? Because it is in my interest 
for the reason that I improve the quality 
of my programs by receiving your fine key 
station programs. It is clear the stations 
who sell you time do not do so to oblige 
you, but it is in their own interest. Isn’t 
that correct?” 

Mr. Lowman: “Correct.” 

Mr. Kaye: “There is no dispute be- 
tween us on that. It is the quality of the 


its balance of the time locally.” 

The Chairman: “In other words, the 
value of the station would be less if it 
did not get the program. We agree with 


must be made as interesting to the listen- 
ers as possible. If they were satisfied with 
inferior amateur instead of professional 
Music, professional musicians would 
rarely be employed at radio stations. 

“Now then, it is agreed that the success 
of the stations affiliated with your net- 
‘works, is, in a large measure, at least 
in my opinion, and of course it is very 
humble, I assure you, dependent upon 
_ the musical value of the programs which 
| they receive from your networks.” 

(Nore: The remainder of the session 
Was largely consumed with lengthy argu- 
its about the proper procedure to cause 


‘dent of the NAB made the following ob- 


agreement with the Federation concerning 
the employment of more musicians. The 
networks insisted that we should ap- 
proach the affiliates. We insisted that the 
networks should do so.) } 

The conference recessed until 3 P. M. 
Afternoon session, July 30th. After 
some discussion off the record, the Presi- 


servations: 
Mr. Baldwin: “I would like to make a 
statement. I want to make it frankly and 
I want my statement to be considered 
just as friendly as it is frank. We are 
here to solve a problem. I think the best 
way for us to do it is to recognize the 
practical situation and all of the angles 
that are involved. 
“Now, so far as 413 stations are con- 
cerned, I have experienced here in the last 
two days the dealing of cards from a deck 
which we have seen twice before, and that 
deck of cards spells just one thing, 
namely, the use of the network broadcast- 
ing companies to bring pressure, to coerce 
and to compel their affiliated stations to 
do whatever these network stations might 
agree to do. Previously the broadcasting 
industry had been torn apart by reason 
of such controversies. I believe, sir, that 
you place the network broadcasting com- 
panies, whom you properly designate as 
lead.rs of the broadcasting industry, in a 
most unfair position when you seek to 
negotiate with them an agreement the 
terms of which would impose upon them 
the responsibility of doing or not doing 
specific things; and I am sure that no 
matter what the network executives might 
say, that a great number of stations affili- 
ated with them are going to believe that 
a few men sat down in New York City 
and told the boys in Oklahoma, and in 
Minnesota, and Kentucky and Alabama 
what they should do without regard what- 
ever to the economic conditions and cir- 
cumstances existing in their own locali- 
ties. 

“I do not believe that you, as an inter- 
national board, want to be unfair, but I 
believe, and I say this with all respect, 
that you convened your meeting with the 
idea that a few people had sufficient in- 
fluence and authority to tell 700 stations 
what they should do. That is not the 
case, and if we are not careful—and here 
I want to assure you, Mr. Weber, that 
anything that the National Association of 
Broadcasters can do to help you solve 
your problem, we want to do. We stand 
ready and willing to help you in every 
way that we can by the dissemination of 
whatever information you can give us, by 
a reasonable interpretation of your de- 
mands, by cooperating with the network 
companies and finding out what it is pos- 
sible to do through joint effort. That we 
want to do, but I say to you and to the 
gentlemen of this Board that if we are 
placed in the position of going out to all 
of the broadcasting stations of the United 
States and telling them what to do when 
they have never had notice of this meet- 
ing and they have had no opportunity of 
attending it, and therefore when they are 
to receive instructions or suggestions, 
whichever you may prefer to call them, 
as a result of the representation here of 
these network companies, that instead of 
incurring the good will, to which you are 
entitled, you can only incur the ill will 
of those people and create in their minds 
the belief, rightly or wrongly, that they 
have not had a fair and reasonable op- 
portunity to know exactly what your prob- 
lems are and that they have not had a 
reasonable opportunity to discuss with 
you what their capacity is to help you 
solve your problem. 


“I make that statement, Mr. Weber, at 
this point because it seems to me at the 
meeting this morning, particularly, the 
discussion pertained entirely to what the 
National Broadcasting Company on the 
one hand, and the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System on the other might see fit to 
agree to. Time and time again the state- 
ment was made that if they would see fit 
to tell their affiliate stations what you, 
the network companies, should do, that 
they would follow their suggestions. I 
make it with all the sincerity that I have, 





of networks to come to some 


cooperative and to suggest that we ought 
to recognize that the deck has been used 
too often not to be recognized.” 

The Chairman: “Your statements, Mr. 
Baldwin, are nothing short of astonishing. 
They present the implication that design- 
edly the American Federation of Musi- 
cians has assumed a position unfair to 
radio stations in this country. 

“We came to you and laid our cards on 
the,table. We did not try to stack a deck 
of cards, using the networks as the trump 
cards to win the game when we saw we 
were in a hole, but we came to you and 
said, these are the conditions under which 
the musicians are in future willing to 
render services; these are our reasons 
why many musicians are breadless; these 
are the reasons which helped to bring 
about such conditions; for 15 years we 
have given you millions of dollars worth 
of work for nothing. We permitted elec- 
trical transcriptions and records to be 
made by our members without stipulating 
conditions for their use, and besides that 
many such are even made without the 
consent and knowledge of the musicians, 
but all of them are used in the commer- 
cial field with the result of reducing the 
employment opportunities of musicians. 
“To whom are we to turn to help us*to 
correct the situation? Are we to turn to 
each individual station and ask it to em- 
ploy musicians, declare it unfair if they 
do not do so, and then advise the net- 
work with which it may be affiliated that 
it could not filter its programs into such 
station and thereby continuously leave the 
network in the position of. not knowing 
to whom they could or would send their 
prodrams? That would place these net- 
works in an absolutely impossible posi- 
tion. We have no other alternative except 
to go to the men that represent consider- 
able of the most influential part of your 
industry, and advise them these are the 
conditions under which members of the 
Federation will in future work for you. 

“We invited you to attend this confer- 
ence so that you may be able to advise 
those associated with you, which, by the 
way, contain a goodly number of sta- 
tions which are also represented by the 
networks, of the problem of the Federa- 
tion, and its demand that it be solved. 

“We had no other alternative except to 
proceed in the manner in which we did. 

“You say that the cards are stacked 
against you again, and that it happened 
before. Insofar as the Federation is con- 
cerned, we do not stack cards. That is 
not our purpose. We are looking for em- 
ployment for our men. Insofar as it hap- 
pened before, we are not responsible for 
that and it is none of our business. 

“I say to you now if you insist that the 
Federation must take our problem up 
with every individual radio staticn, it 
will bring us nowhere. The bitterness al- 
ready existing among the members of the 
Federation will be increased. Insofar as 
your statement about bitterness that we 
may create in the ranks of our employers, 
by the methods we try to pursue in get- 
ting help to solve our problem, I will 
say, there is not an employer within my 
hearing who employs musicians for the 
mere purpose to give them employment. 
They employ the musicians because it is 
profitable for them to do so. If our efforts 
to create employment for our members 
create bitterness towards the Federa- 
tion, it is just too bad and we will have 
to accept the condition if it develops. It 
cannot possibly deter us from trying to 
correct the injustice from which our mem- 
bers now suffer, which includes, first, the 
unregulated use of recordings and the fur- 
nishing of music by thousands of musi- 
cians free of charge. 


“I have a doubt in my mind whether 
your industry could have developed to 
the proportions it did without the gratis 
help of regiments of musicians throughout 
the United States and Canada for many 
years. 


“Now, if you force me to call a spade a 
spade, I will do just that. You say that 
musicians will have to go to these in- 
dividual stations and inform them of our 
demands. Then the individual station can 
consider whether it is economically pos- 
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you now, and I repeat what I said yes- 
terday, an employer never concedes any- 
thing to a wage worker unless he uses his 
economic power. In the present case I 
dare say that no matter how profitable 
a station would be to an affiliate, his 
answer would invariably be ‘I can’t 
afford it.’ 

“They can’t -afford to reduce their 
profits. As to exceptional cases where a 
broadcaster cannot possibly employ a 
musician—Mr. Woods and the other 
gentlemen referred to such yesterday—we 
assured the conference of the fair-minded- 
ness of the American Federation of Musi- 
cians to properly adjust them. 

“Now, what would you want us to do? 
To call a conference of all the broadcast- 
ers? You can imagine as well as I can 
what the outcome would be. Everyone 
would fight for what he had. Nobody 
would be willing to give anything, and 
the Federation would be forced to call 
a convention and cease giving musical 
services to all of you. 

“Now, our purpose was to acquaint you 
with the conditions under which we can 
continue to work for you. We read them 
to you. There were some objections to 
same, and we amended them, trying to 
meet your circumstances. Now, no mat- 
ter what you may decide or will not de- 
cide, these are our conditions. If you do 
not want them discussed so they may be 
amended or changed if in our opinion 
conditions so demand, then they will have 
to remain as they are. We will then have 
to go to our local unions and say, ‘this 
is what we have submitted to the radio 
broadcasting industry and their answer 
was, as an industry they cannot accept, 
and we should take up with each broad- 
caster individually. I know what the 
answer would be. 

“Instead of our placing you in an im- 
possible position, you place us in an im- 
possible position. You said that we at- 
tempt to use the networks as a club. 
There is nothing further from our mind. 
However, you cannot disagree with us 
that the networks furnish at least to the 
stations that are affiliated with them the 
finest programs that can be had, that they 
need the finest class of musicians, the 
flower of our profession, and that each 
station which does not employ musicians, 
but gets these programs through remote 
control, profits thereby. You must agree 
that this does not admit of contradiction 
as, if so, the affiliates would not enter 
into arrangements with the networks to 
have these programs filtered into your 
stations. 

“I think I understand rightly that they 
could sell more time for a higher price 
to local sponsors than they receive from 
networks for the time they accord them 
at their stations. Why do they do it? 
Because they need the highest class of 
musical programs for the satisfying of 
their public or listeners-in. 

“To whom else could we turn except to 
the representatives of the industry? 

“You represent, as you say, many hun- 
dreds of stations including almost all the 
network stations, if not all. Now you 
speak for them and say that the industry 
had no opportunity to know what we 
want, yet you have been listening to us 
for an entire week, and hundreds of rep- 
resentative stations are represented here. 
Surely, no one of you will deny the fact 
that all the stations profit by also having 
music filtered to them which costs them 
nothing. 


“None of you can deny the fact that we 
have thousands upon thousands of musi- 
cians on relief and many more thousands 
in need of same. None of you can deny 
that inasmuch as music is so important 
to you that the employment is ridicu- 
lously small, and yet, this is the exact 
situation. 

“This morning we were advised that 
for the stations the networks controlled, 
they were willing to make a contract in 
accordance with our stipulations. To 
this we said that we agreed, but the net- 
works could then only filter our music 
into their own stations. We were coun- 
tered with the argument that agreeing 





sible for it to employ musicians. I tell- 
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with; that it would interfere with their 
sponsored programs; that they had con- 
tracts with stations affiliated with the 
network; contracts under which they were 
responsible, and for these reasons it was 
impossible for them to make contracts 
with us unless we permitted music fur- 
nished by our musicians to be filtered into 
the stations which were not a party to 
same. 

“As to our conditions we submitted 
them to you in a form of stipulation dur- 
ing a three-hour session. We said, ‘Let 
us consider them and see whether the 
representative men of the industry pres- 
ent were willing to agree to them, and if 
they agreed, it would be necessary to also 
agree upon the length of time during 
which they were to advise all affiliates of 
networks of the conditions in accordance 
with which members of the Federation 
were willing to render services for the 
industry in the future.” What is there 
unfair in this? For the life of me, I 
cannot see it. What would you have us 
do? Send you a letter that from such- 
and-such a date on, within a week or 
80, we would not furnish any music to 
your industry except under the conditions 
of which we advised you? This would 
have been unfair, but it is certainly not 
unfair to proceed in the manner in which 
we did. I say again what I said at’a pre- 
vious meeting. 

“Let us consider the conditions which 
the Executive Board of the Federation 
submits to you and under which members 
of the Federation will render future ser- 
vices to your industry, and then if you 
agree with them, we can consider how 
much time you would need or how long 
it would take you to advise every net- 
work affiliate of these conditions, and then 
see where we will get off at. 


“Unless you follow this policy, regard- 
less of what you may think about the 
unfairness of the Federation (and I re- 
sent the implication) we have to call a 
special convention. The result you would 
not enjoy. We had no other alternative 
except to proceed in the manner which 
we did. I see nothing unfair in it. You 
did not see anything unfair in it a day 
before yesterday. 

“We became deadlocked on the proposi- 
tion that if a record is to be played any- 
where’ that then the same number of 
musicians would have to be employed that 
played the record. Up to that time we 
got along very harmoniously. We ad- 
vised you then that this was a proposi- 
tion given to you for the purpose of see- 
ing your reaction so that you might be 
helpful to us in determining how we 
could solve that problem of creating much 
needed employment for musicians. Now 
we submit it in amended form. If you 
want to have it read, all right; if not, 
we will have to take your opinion as 
final. We cannot force you to listen to 
anything read you do not want to listen 
to.” 

After further statements the Chairman 
concluded by saying that he could not 
have spoken plainer. That he would not 
have spoken in the vein he did had we 
not been charged with trying to proceed 
in a very unfair manner in our attempt 
to have the radio industry employ more 
musicians. 


Mr. Baldwin: “I think it would be 
very constructive if we could proceed to 
discuss any of the stipulations you have 
in mind so we might have the benefit of 
all voices and thereby be better enabled 
to discuss the matter with our prin- 
cipals.” 

Mr. Chairman: “All right, then we will 
proceed. The first three propositions 
which I am going to read have been 
amended to meet the objections of you 
gentlemen: 

“*No records or electrical transcrip- 
tions to be used at any stations un- 
less the number of musicians satis- 
factory to the American Federation 
of Musicians is employed at same.’” 
The Chairman: “Let me make this ob- 

scrvation. This is a question that must 
_ have further consideration. You make a 
_ survey of conditions in your radio sta- 
_ tions. We will make a survey of our 
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cians is concerned. Then when next we 
meet we will then know what our de 
mands will be as to the number of musi- 
cians we desire to be employed. They 
have to be considerable, gentlemen. Is 
there any objection to this?” 

(No response.) 

The Chairman: “Hearing none, I as- 
sume all of you gentlemen agree.” 

Mr. Baldwin: “May the record show 
that the managing director of the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters is not 
in a position to commit any of its mem- 
bers.” 

The Chairman: “It is not a question of 
an agreement or a contract, but a question 
of agreeing upon a premise upon which 
negotiations can continue.” 

Mr. Baldwin: “May I ask one question 
for enlightenment? The phrase ‘satis- 
factory to the American Federation of 
Musicians,’ as I understand it, means the 
International Board, is that true?” 

The Chairman: “Between conventions 
the International Executive Board has the 
same power as a convention itself unless 
it is otherwise instructed. In this case it 
has been instructed that if we do not 
agree it may call a special convention.” 

Mr. Streibert: “If I may speak for an 
independent station, WOR, I would like 
to have the record show that in the event 
No. 1 is carried out and the volume of 
transcriptions bought by advertisers is 
materially reduced, it would at least 
affect our ability to employ musicians, not 
to say the number of musicians, but I 
want to make that clear.” 

The Chairman: “The answer to the 
question is that if you agree to employ 
musicians, accidents to which you refer 
could not develop.” 

Mr. Streibert: “An advertiser must 
have, we will say, 20 markets in order 
to use a spot transcription campaign. If 
he can only get 10 altogether he will 
not use our medium but will go into 
magazines and we will lose because of 
other stations which do not comply.” 

The Chairman: “The electrical tran- 
scriptions made by our musicians could 
not be used on stations that do not agree 
with our conditions of making transcrip- 
tions. This problem would have to be 
worked out by the industry itself.” 

Mr. Streidert: “The problem is the ad- 
vertiser will not go into that medium.” 

The Chairman: “If the advertiser only 
wants ‘to use your medium at the ex- 
pense of interest of the musicians, it is 
regrettable. Our position would have to 
remain exactly the same.” 

Mr. Streibert: “You understand what 
the eventuality would be?” 

The Chairman: “I do. It may be the 
case you cite would be an exception, I 
do not know. A day before yesterday 
there was no objection to that rule.” 

Mr. Streibert: “Mr. Weber, I think per- 
haps the transcription companies who sell 
these spot campaigns to advertisers will 
have more to say on this particular point.” 

The Chairman: “The transcription 
companies and the Executive Board of the 
Federation have met and they are going 
to meet again. We have not had one- 
third the trouble with these corporations 
that we have with the broadcasters to 
come to some understanding.” 

Then question No. 2 was read: 


“To have musicians employed at 
radio stations or to have a station use 
records or electrical transcriptions of 
musicians belonging to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians, such 
stations must be licensed by the Fed- 
eration.” 

“I explained to you why, and after the 
explanation there was no objection. This 
was practically agreed to before.” 

Mr. Finnigan: “That was the equiva- 
lent of your fair or unfair list, was it 
not?” 

The Chairman: “We do not desire to 
give an advantage that the others do not 
have. Are there any further questions, 
gentlemen?” 

(No response.) 

Then the Chairman read: 


“(3) Radio stations may make rec 
electrical transcriptions for 
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transcriptions must not be commer- 

cially used. 

“Now you agreed to that the other day.” 

Mr. Baldwin: “I beg your pardon, Mr. 
Weber, I did not.” 

The Chairman: “On behalf of your or- 
ganization, you have it in your hands, Mr. 
Baldwin, to object to any and all these 
propositions and thereby create the im- 
pression that the radio industry as such 
has disagreed, whereas the representative 
people of the. industry who are here did 
agree, and ‘they belong to your organiza- 
tion. What I’ want to know is this, Mr. 
Baldwin: If the networks which are rep- 
resented here agree to a proposition, how 
can we accept your statement that you dis- 
agree as consistent, if you include in same 
also those which have agreed?” 

Mr. Baldwin: “I hoped the statement 
that I made on my first appearance here 
might follow through at all our meetings, 
and that is that insofar as those persons 
who are here at these meetings repre- 
senting stations are concerned, that no 
statement that I make is intended to re- 
flect their opinion one way or the other. 

“As to No. 3, and to refreshen our 
memories, you may recall that I objected 
to it on this basis, that we as a national 
association of broadcasters stand in favor 
of free and open competition, and there- 
fore we would oppose any rule which 
would say that A and B can manufacture 
electrical transcriptions but that C and 
D, even though they might live up to all 
the regulations, cannot do it. That is the 
only reason we object to it.” 

The Chairman: “I have only read part 
of No. 3. I am glad you said that. We 
say in answer to your statement: 

“Furthermore, radio stations desir- 
ing to manufacture records or elec- 
trical transcriptions must agree to the 
same rules and regulations as do re- 
cording companies or companies man- 
ufacturing electrical transcriptions 
and be licensed by the Federation. 

“We will give you the same right to 
make records and electrical transcrip- 
tions under the same conditions as we 
give to others. You must be licensed by 
the Federation but you must not make 
any records or any electrical transcrip- 
tions for audition purposes and then dis- 
pose of them in the commercial field.” 

The discussion continued in this vein 
for some time. 

Thereafter the following statements 
were made: 

Mr. Shephard: “Mr. Weber, there is 
another question on that that arises. In 
some cases the program is fed from the 
network at a time when the station is 
unable to broadcast it at that same par- 
ticular 15-minute period. In some cases 
the transcriptions have been taken of 
those and played later in the same day. 
That happens not because of any deduct- 
ing of pay to the musicians or anything 
of that kind but simply because of the 
limited time that is available to stations. 
For instance, we may have a program 
coming from New York and are broad- 
casting a baseball game which might run 
over the 15-minute period of whatever it 
is and we are unable to take that program 
at the time it-is fed tous. We make a tran- 
scription of that program and play it only 
once, which we are entitled to broadcast 
that program under all the existing rules, 
but we just couldn’t put it on at the mo- 
ment it was available. I think that should 
be taken into consideration when ruling 
on that. It is not with any desire of do- 
ing anything that is not strictly on the 
level and aboveboard but simply because 
of certain circumstances that do arise. 
That has happened quite a few times.” 

The Chairman: “We are the last people 
on earth to challenge the good faith of 
any speaker. 

“The observations made by Mr. Shep- 
hard are corroborated by Mr. Woods and 
others and therefore the Chairman ad- 
vised the conference that the Executive 
Board of the Federation would take the 
matter under consideration.” 

The Chairman proceeds with reading 
No. 4: t 

“Members of the Federation will 
not be permitted to play tor any 
broadcasting studio if their services 
are transmitted to a radio station 
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which uses records or electrical tran- 
scriptions but does not employ musi- 
cians. 

“Are there any observations?” 

(No response.) 


The Chairman reads No. 5: 


“Members of the Federation can 
only play for the manufacture of rec- 
ords or electrical transcriptions if the 
company, firm, corporation or indi- 
vidual making same is licensed by 
the American Federation of Musi- 
cians.” 


The Chairman reads No. 6: 


“Members of the Federation can 
only play for employers who use rec- 
ords which are registered and num- 
bered in accordance with the agree- 
ment with the recording or transcrip- 
tion companies and the Federation. 
“We will advise you what transcrip. 

tion companies we have agreements with, 
With reference to numbering and register- 
ing, this is only insisted upon for the 
purpose of doing away with wildcatting 
of records, that is, stealing sustaining and 
sponsored programs from the air. To 
make it difficult to manufacture records. 
of stolen music and put them on the mar- 
ket without the knowledge of members of 
the Federation and even without the 
knowledge of the broadcasters. Is there 
any objection to this?” 

Mr. Baldwin: “As a matter of infor- 
mation, may I inquire whether under 
this provision you would outlaw electrical 
transcriptions that have been made in a 
lawful manner specifically for broadcast- 
ing purposes previous to this conference?” 

The Chairman: “You are referring to 
the library records. No provision is con- 
tained in this stipulation that library 
records and other records may not be 
used at any station provided musicians 
are employed in same. 

“Now then, we come to No. 8: 


“Records can only be used at radio 
stations if same employ a number of 
musicians satisfactory to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians.” 


Mr. Bagley: “That is the same as No. 1 
practically.” 

Mr. Woods: “The old No. 8 said, ‘The 
equivalent number of musicians.’” 

The Chairman: “It is the same as No. 
1. This again would raise the question 
of the time element to ascertain how 
many musicians could be absorbed.” 


The Chairman then reads No. 9: 


“All contracts with radio stations 
made with members of the American 
Federation of Musicians must be un- 
der the conditions agreed upon be- 
tween corporations making records 
and such as make electrical tran- 
scriptions.” 


(No response.) 
The Chairman reads No. 10: 


“An announcement of a mechanical 
production must in all cases be clearly 
made so as to make the public fully 
aware of same. 

“Furthermore, each program of a 
broadcast published or caused to be 
published in a newspaper or trade 
publication shall indicate clearly 
those portions of the program which 
are broadcast from electrical tran- 
scriptions or records.” 


(Norte:. This proposition was made on 
behalf of the Federation by Attorney An- 
sell, Jr.) 


The Chairman: “The purpose of this 


is so that the public may know what part * 


of a program is mechanical and what 
part is living. music.” 


Mr. Baldwin: “Mr. Weber, may I sug- © 


gest without arguing with reference to — . 


the purpose here, if it can be understood © 
that as a general rule the newspapers 
edit copy to suit themselves and the 
station, as a matter of fact, has no choice 
whatever in the selection of words to 
describe the programs to be broadcast.” 
Mr. Ansell: “If you furnish the news- 
paper with a copy which indicates the 
portions of the program which are tran 
scribed or recorded in good faith you 
will have complied with this stipulation. 
What the newspaper does is not in your © 
control or ours.” 
Mr. Woods: “For 15 years we. have © 
tried to get the newspapers to carry the © 
notice of our broadcasts the way we prefer 
them and we have not accomplished tha 
as yet,” a 
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The Chairman: “I can understand why. 
Sponsors would perhaps advertise through 
newspapers if it were not for the radio.” 

Mr. Bagley: “I think this rule will be 
the triumph of hope over experience.” 

Mr. Woods: “There is no objection on 
the part of the National.” 

The Chairman reads No. 11: 

“The Federation is ready and will- 
ing to permit transmission of music 
made by its members to a radio sta- 
tion which employs an orchestra and 
which in addition thereto uses noth- 
ing but records made by licensed re- 
cording companies.” 

Then No. 12 is read: 

“All contracts made by members of 
the Federation must contain stipula- 
tions in accordance with which rec- 
ords can be made and the stipulations 
under what conditions the services of 
studio orchestras may be transmitted 
to other radio stations.” 

The Chairman: “This is declaratory. 
It is only a rule which the American 
Federation of Musicians will adopt and 
which is for the protection of such par- 
ties as will come to an agreement with 
ns.” 

No. 13 is read: 

“In no jurisdiction of any local of 
the American Federation of Musicians 
can members play for an employer 
in contradiction of any of the above | 
rules.” 

The Chairman: “This is submitted for 
the protection of the radio industry and 
of such of the recording industry which 
consummates an agreement with the Fed- 
eration.” 


No. 14 is read: 


“All contracts between members 
and radio corporations, stations or 
networks, or trade agreements be- 
tween local unions of members and 
radio corporations, station’ or net- 
works in order to be valid must be 
approved by the International Execu- 
tive Board of the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians, the President of 
the Federation or any authority desig- 
nated for that purpose by the Federa- 
tion. 


“Furthermore, contracts must con- 
tain all stipulations under which 
members of the American Federation 
of Musicians can make records or 
render services for radio corporations, 
stations or networks.” 


The Chairman: “Now gentlemen, these 
stipulations contain the conditions under 
which the Federation is willing to permit 
its members to continue to render ser- 
vices for the industry. The purpose of it 
all is the employment of more musicians. 
If a radio station employs musicians, it 
may use programs filtered into the sta- 
tion, whether the program be a studio, 
sustaining or sponsored program. In ad- 
dition to this, the station may use rec- 
ords and electrical transcriptions manu- 
factured by corporations or persons who 
are licensed by the Federation and employ 
its members. 

“Now we are ready to go into discus- 
sion with you concerning No. 1 and No. 8 
which contain the stipulation that if a 
record is played over the radio, the same 
number of musicians must be employed 
by same as were employed in the making 
of the record. This merely means that 
in order to have records used or to re- 
ceive any programs from any radio sta- 
tion, members of the Federation must 
be employed at the station using the rec- 
ords and receiving such program. 

“You raised the question that there 
may be exceptions why this could not be 
done. We advised you that if exceptions 
should develop, to lay them before the 
Federation and you could rely upon its 
fairness to adjust each individual situa- 
tion in which the necessity to do it had de- 
veloped. 

“Now, then, what is your, opinion, 
gentlemen, as to how your industry could 
employ more musicians? Would you be 
kind enough to give us your opinion now 


how many more musicians could be ab-. 


sorbed by. your industry than are at pres- 
ent employed by same?” 

Mr. Woods: “I would say this, Mr. 
Weber, and I think I made this same 
statement the other day, that it is very 
difficult for me* without first consulting 
with our stations and studying this prob- 
lem from a standpoint of each individual 





how many individual musicians could be 
employed. I think that is one of the basic 
problems that we have to solve, and that 
is a problem that I am perfectly willing 
to devote all my energies to until the 
question is solved and meet with you 
gentlemen as long as it is necessary to 
meet with them; but today I cannot ven- 
ture any opinion or estimate as to’ how 
many. I hope that the number will be 
a substantial number.” 

The Chairman: “So the time element 
enters into it?” 


Mr. Woods: “The time element does 
very definitely enter into it. Frankly we 
thought we would do this tonight; we 
thought we would communicate with all 
of our stations and we planned to do so 
and advise them of the demands or 
stipulations that have been presented to 
us by the American Federation of Musi- 
cians. It will take several days before 
‘we get answers from all of those people. 
Some answers will come in immediately. 
In other words, we will begin to confer 
with them immediately so that a far 
better estimate or general sizing up of 
the situation could take place and will 
take place over the period of the next 
four or five days, but these telegrams go- 
ing out tonight will reach the stations 
tomorrow when a great many people are 
away over the week-end. They will prob- 
ably receive them Monday at the earliest. 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, we will be 
in conversation with them over tele- 
phones. I know a number of them will 
want to come to New York themselves 
because this is a very serious problem as 
far as they are concerned and it is going 
to take some time. 


“Furthermore, they are going to say to 
you, one individual man, and the individ- 
ual is the only one who is interested from 
the standpoint of how many musicians 
he is going to employ, he is going to say, 
‘Well, how many do you think we should 
employ?’ He will say, ‘I want to talk with 
the American Federation of Musicians. 
They are the people who are presenting 
me with these stipulations second-handed. 
Have you any ideas as to how many men 
they want me to employ and at what 
rates do they want me to employ those 
men?’ Then we will get down to some 
basic facts which will enable us to make 
some progress, and [ think that progress 
can be made consistently and rapidly if 
we all devote our energies and attention 
to it, and I for one am perfectly willing 
to do it.” 


Then a lengthy argument ensued as to 
the time that would be necessary to have 
the networks contact their affiliates. The 
Board assumed the position that undue 
delay could not be agreed to. After a 
short recess taken by it for the purpose 
of considering the period of time neces- 
sary for negotiation and conferences be- 
tween broadcasters among themselves and 
their networks concerning our proposi- 
tions the Board suggested to the confer- 
ence that approximately six weeks ought 
to be sufficient. 


As a result the date for the next con- 
ference was set to be September 16th. 
Meanwhile a sub-committee of the Board 
was to be held in readiness to explain 
further the position of the Federation to 
broadcasters or to answer any questions 
which they desired to submit. 


With relation to Stipulation 3 the fol- 
lowing was suggested: 

“In the event that a sponsored pro- 
gram cannot be put on the air at‘the 
exact time allotted to it, an electrical 
transcription may be made of such 
program to be put on the air on the 
same day bul tlie American Federa- 
tion of Musicians must immediately 
be advised that such has been made 
and the record of such transcription 
must be sent to the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians to be destroyed.” 
The Chairman: “At the conclusion of 

this conference we came to you in good 
faith and in our humble way we tried 
to explain the position the musician finds 
himself in and the condition under which 
he is willing in the future to render 
service for radio stations or for radio 
corporations or services for your industry 
for electrical transcriptions, Rpeentings 





Community that we are interested in as to 


“We have acquainted you with the con- 
ditions upon which the Federation in- 
sists. We give you now sufficient time to 
explain this to every individual broad- 
casting station of your networks. 

“Now, I hope and trust that you are 
mindful of the circumstances that we are 
willing and intend to continue to render 
services to your industry. All we ask is 
that you put more musicians to work. 

“T already advised that their number 
will have to be considerable. We did all 
we possibly could to avoid a general strike 
and we hope you will be helpful to us so 
that we may be able to be equally success- 
ful in the future. 

“If the number of musicians put to 
work is satisfactory, we have solved the 
problem.” 

Mr. Baldwin: “Mr. Weber, may I ask 
who is your chairman of the committee of 
three that we might communicate with?” 

The Chairman: “The President of the 
Federation is the chairman of the com- 
mittee of three; however, he has the right 
to appoint a substitute in his place. There 
always will be three members of the 
Board ready to confer with you. Now this 
committee has no authority to decide any 
thing. It merely explains the reasons for 
the stipulations that we have read to you 
and why the Federation insists upon 
them.” 

Mr. Kaye: “Mr. Chairman, will that 
committee have authority to send out pub- 
licity releases or some other form of ad- 
vice so that the 200 stations which cannot 
be reached perhaps through us will be 
apprised of what is happening?” 

The Chairman: “I will answer the 
question with a question. Will you advise 
us of the number of stations and where 
they are located that are not affiliated 
with you?” 

Mr. Kaye: “Of course, that will be 
after conference, if we decide we cannot 
reach them all.” 

The Chairman: “We will take this un- 
der advice. The Board will remain in ses- 
sion for three or four additional days. 
Is there anything else, gentlemen?” 

Mr. Lowman: “May we attend your 
sessions if we desire?” 

The Chairman: “If you so desire, all 
right.” 

The Chairman: “If there is nothing 
further, gentlemen, let us wish ourselves 
good luck and adjourn.” 


Conference With Electrical Tran- 
scription and Phonograph 
Manufacturers 
On August 2nd two sessions were held. 
At each of them manufacturers who had 
not attended previous meetings were in 

attendance. 

The usual discussions concerning our 
stipulations developed, during which Mr. 
Sprague made the following statements: 

“Now, as transcription makers we make 
records which are used exclusively for 
broadcasting. We are not interested in 
the use of those records by hotels, cafes 
or restaurants, and we are not interested 
in phonograph records, which are also in- 
cluded in this meeting. 

“Now, we are naturally opposed to the 
proposed regulation which prohibits the 
Federation members from making rec- 
ords unless musicians are employed at 
the places where they are used, prin- 
cipally for radio broadcasting stations, 
because here it says ‘where the use of 
records has the result of destroying em- 
ployment opportunities of members.’ 

“Now, we believe that the non-employ- 
ment of union musicians is not due to the 
broadcasting of electrical transcriptions, 
but it is rather due to the change in the 
theatrical business brought about largely 
by sound pictures where the music has 
been recorded on the film. This has dis- 
placed undoubtedly many thousands of 
union musicians. 

“Now, our transcription business we 
feel has helped to add to the employment 
opportunities of those men who have 
been displaced by the theatre, and we 
don’t feel that it is right that our busi- 
ness should be burdened in any way, as 
it will be by this regulation, in order to 
cure the ills brought about by a different 









any, should be sought from the inde 
that brought on the sickness. 

“In other words, we feel that there 
should be no restrictions on the use of | 
electrical transcriptions by broadcasting 
stations. The musicians for those records 
are paid fees, they know that the records 
are going to be used exclusively for broad- 
casting purposes, and we urge upon you | 
that whatever you may do with regard to 
phonograph records—a matter with which — 
the Brinckerhoff Company is not con- — 
cerned—that you leave as they are the ~ 
makers of transcriptions and the users d 
of transcriptions. 

“Now, if your mission is to get rid of 
the phonograph records, then, the best 
way to get rid of them is not to restrict 
the use of transcriptions, and I will tell 
you why. If you restrict both phonograph 
records and transcriptions on the same 
plane, the stations are going to use, be 
cause of economic reasons, the cheaper 
form of recording, which is the phono- 
graph record. It is cheaper to them. 


“Now, if you are interested in getting - 
rid of phonograph records, we believe  — 
that it would be better to leave the tran- 
scriptions as they are and restrict, if you 
must, the phonograph records. If you re | 
strict them both, the use of phonograph 
records will increase and the use of tran- — 
scriptions will diminish, and the result 
will be that the hundreds of thousands 
of dollars that are paid t> union musi- 
cians, paid for making transcriptions, 
will naturally tend to diminish. : 

“In any event, we urge you to make ~ 
a distinction between phonograph rece 
ords and electrical transcriptions which 
are made exclusively for broadcasting, at 
least for a time, so that a check may be 
made of the results to see whether or not 
the employment opportunities of musi- 
cians have not been enlarged by the mak- 
ing of this distinction.” 

To this the answer was made as fol- 
lows: ; 

The Chairman: “I noted your observa- 
tions very carefully. You are really pro-, 
testing against the Federation enacting 
rules for the governing of their own 
members because such rules may be a dis- 
advantage to the industry which you rep- — 
resent, and you state that you protest 
against the regulation of the phonograptiay 
recordings and the electrical transcrip-— 
tions being put on the same plane. That 
leads me to believe that you have a mene” | 
tal reservation that the electrical tran-” 4 
scription may be regulated, but not in the — 
same manner that phonograph recordings) © 
may be regulated. oa 

“The substitution of electrical 
scriptions for phonograph records would 
leave the American Federation of Musi-~ 
cians eventually in the same position 
that they are in now. You would be” 
simply substituting one method of use” 
of recordings for another. Electrical tran- — 
scriptions may be used in numerous places” 
at one and the same time. That is 
actly what happens with phonograph 
ords. 

“You have libraries of electrical - 
scriptions. You have an opportunity to. 
go bact to your library and pick out } 
transcriptions you need, dub them into 
new transcriptions and sell them to yp 
pective employers without the necessity — 
of employing musicians, leaving us again 
in the same position in connection with 
the use of electrical transcriptions as 
find ourselves in with the phono 
industry. 


“The American Federation of Mu 
can no longer, without proper 
permit its members to make any 
trical transcriptions or phonograph 
cordings that can be used in numero 
places at one and the same time, as 
many places in which they are used 
ployment opportunities for musicians 
destroyed. 

“If the musicians continue to make 
ords that can be used anywhere for 
purpose whatsoever, I will repeat what 4 
said to the broadcasters: You y 
the field of musicianship, and the 
will come when available musical t 
will fail to be sufficient to keep 
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Ve cannot see any appreciable differ- 
between a library of transcriptions 

a library of phonograph records. 

} the use of. phonograph records 

a@ larger field than that of electrical 
nscriptions, nevertheless, in the field 
electrical transcriptions are used 

le result for the musicians is the same as 
phonograph records were used. Both may 
p played in many places at the same 
‘they may be dubbed tc make new 

" Tecords and be used over and over again. 

only difference is that at times an 

el transcription is made for an 

“individual sponsor to be used once and 

ig then destroyed, that is, it is not placed 
‘m.a library to be used for purposes al- 
Teady explained, and to which we object. 
', “Even if an electrical transcription is 
“Made for an individual sponsor, it can be 
“Weed in numerous places at one and the 
Same time. 

_ . “Electrical transcriptions, phonograph 

» Tecordings, do take the place of musicians 

that otherwise would be employed. This 

the problem which the Federation must 

e. And for this reason we have re- 

ted you gentlemen to sit with us and 

to help us find a solution of our prob- 

It is not our intention to destroy 

industry, but it also is not our in- 

; tion to continue making records un- 

less their use is regulated so as not to 
-@estroy our employment opportunities. 

' “I think our position has been suffi- 
'elently explained. If you gentlemen do 
“ desire to help us solve our problem, 

m, you leave us only one alternative, 

id I hope that we may not have to take 

purse to same. 

.“You say that you protest against the 
fleration insisting upon regulations ap- 
ying to musicians serving your indus- 

_ try. You are an attorney. It is news to 
me that an employer can protest to a 
’ Jabor organization as to the regulation 

@f the conditions under which their mem- 

Es Ts are willing to render services. After 

all, to decide upon such regulations is 

‘the inherent right of a labor organiza- 

‘ton, and we will not for one moment con- 

si r any suggestion that we have no 
auch right. 

"4“We are not protesting to you gentle- 

"men as to anything that you would like 

do or want to do in or for your in- 

ries. If you have rules and regula- 

which regulate the conditions in 

industries which are disadvantageous 

the musicians, we certainly have the 

to say to you that we do not care 

work for you; equally, if matters are 

ersed, we cannot force you to em- 

us. 


' “Now, we came here in absolute good 
and I have no doubt but that you 
the same thing. I don’t blame you 
ople for not wanting your industries 
urbed in the event that the present 
fitions prevailing therein are satis- 
to you, no more so than we would 
to have that done to us if conditions 
satisfactory to us. But with us it 
pomes a question of bread and butter, 
employment for our members, a 
fon of the future of musicianship 
a question of the standard of music 
m this country. Unless we can solve the 
em, and we request you again to try 
help us solve it, the only alternative 
ie Federation will have is that its mem- 
no longer play for recording or 
anscription companies until it is solved. 
le Same thing applies to the radio in- 
, “That is all I can say to you, sir.” 
this, the question was raised 
Aether this was a conference between 
Federation and the electrical tran- 
iption manufacturers or a conference 
the Federation, the electrical 
iption and phonograph recording 
faci The electrical transcrip- 
mh manufacturers stated that their prob- 
h was unique, therefore they would like 
present at all conferences and the 
i advised that they had a perfect 
Sprague (manufacturer of tran- 
lo then made the following ob- 
ms: “Mr. Weber, I want to correct 
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as you stated, that we are not here in a 
spirit of cooperation. We are. We under- 
stand your problem. I merely stated 
across the table here that we felt it was 
not right for an industry which has come 
in here and has superseded phonograph 
records and has given employment to 
many hundreds or thousands of musi- 
cians, many hundreds of thousands of 
dollars have been spent annually in this 
work, which otherwise would be no ad- 
ditional fee to the musicians, should be 
taken up and made more burdensome to 
the transcription makers. 

“Now, originally, when broadcasting 
started, it was only a question—there was 
only the live talent and the phonograph 
records; most every station used only 
phonograph records. As soon as it got 
out of the experimental stage, it was 
gradually superseded by'live talent. Later 
on the transcription makers conceived the 
idea of a better type of record, one more 
suitable to broadcasting, and that is when 
the transcription companies came into the 
field, and they have giver employment, 
employment which is new employment, to 
musicians, not taking it away from musi- 
cians, but giving added employment. 

“As far as the dubbing of transcriptions 
is concerned, we are not doing any dub- 
bing. We are not interested in it, and you 
have a regulation against the dubbing of 
records, which we are in accord with.” 

He was answered as follows: 

The Chairman: “The reason why I 
challenged your right to protest, was that 
if the Federation heeded your protest it 
would agree that it had no right to make 
rules and regulations to govern its mem- 
bers. Now, these regulations will become 
the law of our organization and will be 
binding upon all its members. We have a 
perfect right to adopt and enforce them. 

“I attempted to make it perfectly clear 
that whether the phonograph records are 
substituted for electrical transcriptions or 
electrical transcriptions are substituted 
for any other method of recording, the 
unfavorable result for the musicians will 
always be the same. 


“Your attention must also be called to 
the fact that the few musicians that are 
employed to make electrical transcriptions 
are a mere handful compared with those 
who would be employed were such tran- 
scriptions not made. If I remember 
rightly, you also made a statement that if 
the electrical transcriptions would not be 
made some other form or means of 
making recordings would be used or your 
sponsors would not use any at all. 

“Well, gentlemen, that is a risk we of 
the American Federation of Musicians 
are willing to take. If the radio industry 
cannot absorb any more musicians than it 
has, then, we are willing to make the 
sacrifice and to forego the employment 
that we now have in the making of elec- 
trical transcriptions or recordings or even 
such as we have in the radio industry. 

“An electrical transcription can trans- 
mit music over the radio to ten million 
listeners at one and the same time. This 
transcription is made by a handful of 
musicians, If its use would be regulated, 
the probability is that more musicians 
would be employed, not in the making of 
transcriptions but in the places where 
same are used. 


“I have to make an explanation to you 
as to the conditions of the radio and re- 
cording industry insofar as same affect 
the musicians. Let us consider a radio 
station. It may or may not belong to a 
network. It has filtered into it music from 
restaurants, hotels and cafes, which costs 
the station nothing. For the last 15 years 
from three to five thousand musicians 
have given to the radio station such music 
free of charge. We hold that this had 
something to do with the radio industry 
developing to the wonderful dimensions 
it has. Music was for a long time inex- 
pensive to it. 

“In addition to that, the station re- 
ceives network programs from key sta- 
tions. Bighty-seven per cent. of all sta- 
tions fill the remainder of their programs 
with electrical transcriptions and record- 
ings made by our members, and as a re- 
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“And it is very peculiar—and may in- 
terest you-—that independent stations 
which do not belong to networks employ 
relatively more musicians than the net- 
work affiliates.” 

The Chairman continued to further ex- 
plain the reasons for our demands, end; 
ing by saying: 

“If you are willing to confer with us 
to the end that the problem may best be 
solved, we are willing to do so. Of course 
you are the judges whether or not you 
are willing to do so.” 

Then Mr. Sprague made the observation 
that they are ready to continue the con- 
sideration of the Federation’s propositions 
and their desire was to cooperate. 

After this all the stipulations were con- 
sidered seriatum with explanations made 
by the Chairman and Board in reference 
to each of them. 

During these discussions the opinions 
of the electrical transcription and phono- 
graph manufacturers clashed. 


Finally Mr. Kendrick, manufacturer of 
electrical transcriptions, made the follow- 
ing observations: 


“For the benefit of the Board, let me 
say that the legitimate transcription com- 
pany. which makes sponsored programs 
for advertisers, performs in that capacity 
and in exactly the same status a network 
functions. In other words, a group of 
musicians employed by an advertiser is 
placed on a particular program or series 
of programs. Now, another advertiser 
employs an entirely different number of 
musicians for his series of programs, and 
as a result of that in the course of a 
year’s time a great many and quite a 
number of different groups of musicians 
and a great number of musicians are em- 
ployed throughout the year which are not 
the same normally.” 


The Chairman: “You mean to tell us 
that because sponsors come to you and 
desire to have their programs made, and 
each sponsor employs different musicians, 
that for that reason the electrical tran- 
scription companies employ more musi- 
cians than others would? Are you willing 
to confine yourself to making transcrip- 
tions that sponsors want?” 


Mr. Kendrick: “You are introducing 
another question. Now, I was going to 
cover the other question which you have 
raised, and that is in connection with the 
production of library recordings. In the 
course of our experience in the produc- 
tion of library records we have used 
67 different groups of musicians through- 
out that period. In other words, there is 
a turnover in that respect wherein we 
maintain in the catalogue all the time— 

The Chairman: “Let me ask you this 
question: For how long a period do you 
emplcy each group? Agreeing that you 
have 70 weeks of employment, and each 
week you employ different musicians; so 
each group only plays once in 70 weeks. 
How does that solve the problem to create 
more employment for musicians?” 


Mr. Kendrick: “No, because there is 
a constant run of the various groups in 
production all the time. Now, that results 
and has resulted so far in the yearly em- 
ployment running into a considerable 
amount of money. While it is true that 
that employment is usually at one point 
—for example, in New York City, let us 
say—-it is also true that it reaches a num- 
ber of stations throughout the country, 
which, in their use, might permit you to 
further advance your plans for re-em- 
ployment if that use is not restricted too 
much.” 

The Chairman: “Now, Mr. Kendrick, 
the Federation assumes the most liberal 
attitude to restrict nothing, only to regu- 
late conditions in a general way so that 
more musicians are employed in the radio 
industry.” 

Mr. Kendrick: “Yes, sir.” 


The Chairman: “We are not asking that 
the electrical transcription corporations 
should go out of business, or that the 
phongraph companies should do so. We 
are only saying that the Federation will 
and does insist upon the regulating of 
the use of electrical transcriptions and 
phonograph records so ae same should 
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not continue to destroy the further em- 
ployment opportunities of musicians. 

“If you and the people that want io use 
your product can come to some agreement 
as to how more musicians—and it must 
be a considerable number—can be ab- 
sorbed in the radio industry, well, our 
problem is in a good way to be solved. 

“We don’t say to you that you cannot 
make any electrical transcriptions. We 
don’t say to the recording companies, 
*You cannot make any records.’ We are 
simply saying to you as well as them that 
as a labor organization we have a right 
to decide for ourselves under what condi- 
tions the musicians should continue to 
make transcriptions and records.” 

Mr. Kendrick: “In that thought I 
thoroughly concur with you, Mr. Weber, 
on the theory and practice of regulations, 
and that thought that I injected a mo- 
ment ago was more in the form of an 
explanation to distinguish between the 
library use and the sponsor transcription 
use and what is the normal procedure in 
that respect. But we are quite in accord 
with you in the matter of introducing 
regulations that will be beneficial to you.” 

The Chairman: “Well, what, in your 
opinion, should such regulations be?” 

Mr. Kendrick: “I think that you are 
approaching that here in your discussion. 
I can understand the objections that some 
of the transcription representatives here 
have introduced in connection with the 
indiscriminate or uncontrolled use of 
phonograph records. If it is possible for 
you to work with the record manufac- 
turers in controlling their use, I am sure 
that that controlled use will not seriously 
handicap the operations of the transcrip- 
tion business, and frankly, I have not 
yet in my own mind discovered how a 
record which is manufactured for home 
use generally can be controlled. There 
may be some solution of that offered to 
you, and if there is some restriction placed 
in the control of that I am sure it will 
not handicap the transcription business.” 

The Chairman: “Well, isn’t this a ques- 
tion merely of interest to the Federation 
and the phonograph recording com- 
panies?” 

Mr. Kendrick: “I think so, yes.” 


The Chairman: “Therefore, we cannot 
discuss it with you, because you do not 
represent the phonograph industry.” 

Mr. Kendrick: “We not being in that 
industry believe with you we cannot in- 
troduce any suggestions. I hope, how- 
ever, that some distinguishing regulations 
may be arrived at.” 


Mr. Valentino: “I say, regarding the 
use of phonograph records by broadcast- 
ing stations, that is not up to the re- 
corders. They will find a way into the 
broadcasting stations, anyway.” 

The Chairman: “Why should we dis- 
cuss that matter at all? It is a question 
between your industry and the radio 
industry.” 

Thereafter reading of the stipulations 
was continued: 

Explanations were made to the confer- 
ence concerning all of them and the manu- 
facturers present participated in the dis- 
cussion. During the meeting it was agreed 
that the rules would not go into effect 
until September 16th, the date set for the 
continuation of our meetings with the 
broadcasters. 

During the discussions the question 
arose as to when and where are music 
machines in competition with musicians 
and destroy their employment opportuni- 
ties? It was pointed out that the Federa- 
tion would have no objection if music 
(slot) machines are used in places where 
otherwise no musicians could be em- 
ployed. 

Mr. Petrillo interpreted the statement 
that we have to be satisfed that these 
machines are never in competition with 
musicians. 

Then the question of European records 
was brought up. 

Mr. Murdoch: “The other day someone 
suggested that Brunswick imports a lot 
of European records. Sofnebody around 
the table here casually said they thought 
the Brunswick Company had control, for 
instance, of British Guards records and 
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that sort of thing. Is there very much of 
that?” 

Mr. Altschuler: “Insofar as Brunswick 
and Columbia records are concerned, 90 
per cent of them are composed of classical 
recordings and band recordings. There is 
very little popular stuff.” 

Mr. Murdoch: “In that case are the 
records imported or the master rec- 
ords?” 

Mr. Altschuler: “We press them here.” 

The Chairman: “What is the percentage 
of European records as compared with 
American records that are used?” 

Mr. Altschuler: “It is less than 8 per 
cent.” 

The Chairman: “That brings us to the 
question that these records are not made 
by members of the Federation but they 
may be sold to radio stations to which 
we say that unless the records used in 
these stations are made by members of 
the Federation, and the stations employ 
musicians in addition thereto, we don’t 
work for them either directly or indi- 
rectly. Now, are these European records 
sold to radio stations?” 

Mr. Altschuler: “No, we have never 
made it a practice of selling records to 
radio stations.” 

The Chairman: 
sold?” 

Mr. Altschuler: 
home users.” 

The Chairman: “And to dance halls?” 

Mr. Altschuler: “Not to dances because 
it is mostly classical music and dancers 
do not use classical music.” 

Mr. Murdoch: “The reason I raised the 
point, just about two or three weeks ago I 
was traveling along in my car and I 
heard one of our parasite stations, I 
mean by that one of the stations that do 
not use musicians at all, announce that 
they had a flock of new records of a 
European library and that they were go- 
ing to play those now. From what I 
know about them, they bought those 
across the counter and then they sell them 
to a sponsor in spot announcements, and 
very fine records they were.” 

Mr. Wallerstein: “We control the mas- 
ters absolutely. Suppose we agree to sell 
those only to radio stations that are in 
agreement with the American Federation 
of Musicians?” 

The Chairman: “You say the master 
record is pressed in Europe. Do many of 
such master records eventually find their 
way into commerce in this country?” 

Mr. Diamond: “No, sir; it is impos- 
sible.” 

Mr. Wallerstein: “We have control of 
the label. No label can come into the 
country without our permission.” 

Mr. Murdoch: “You remember, Mr. 
Chairman, I sent you a program of people 
running a dance in quite a large hall in 
Toronto. It said, ‘Dance to Lombardo 
and all the big bands. Regular program 
25 cents. The retords were never in- 
tended to be used in that way.” 

Mr. Diamond: “That is unusual.” 

Mr. Bagley: “I was in a Hollywood 
theatre where they had a very large radio 
in the lobby in the theatre and they fur- 
nished music between acts.” 

Mr. Kapp: “Won't the solution of this 
stipulation No. 9 on the agenda help us 
solve these abuses which we know exist 
and which up to this time we have been 
unable to correct?” 

The Chairman; “We are here to help 
you and you to help us to correct this 
situation, it being understood that all of 
us will do so under the rules of our own 
organization.” 

Mr. Diamond: “Our procedure is we 
stand adjourned to the 16th of September 
and in the meantime we appoint a com- 
mittee to discuss with you stipulation 
No. 9.” 

The Chairman: “Yes, give us advance 
notice when you desire to see us.” 

Thereupon the meeting adjourned. 

* * * 

The meeting of August 2nd was to be 
one between the Federation and the tran- 
scription as well as the phonograph manu- 
facturers. During the meeting it de 
veloped into one between the Federation 

and the phonograph recording manufac- 


“To whom are they 


“Home consumers; 


merely sitting in. The meeting adjourned 
with the understanding that the entire 
question regarding recordings, more es- 
specially stipulation No. 9, should be held 
in abeyance until September 16th and 
that only the manufacturers of the phono- 
graph recordings should confer with the 
American Federation of Musicians. 

The meeting of August 3rd was one be- 
tween the electrical transcription manu- 
facturers and the Federation. The record- 
ers had a right to sit in as had the elec- 
trical transcription manufacturers. 

At this meeting, James J. Baldwin, the 
President of the NAB, was also present. 
Representatives of the network corpora- 
tions, the National and Columbia were 
present at practically all the meetings, 
that is, those with the radio broadcasters, 
the electrical transcription and phono- 
graph recording manufacturers. 

This meeting was called to order and 
the Chairman made the following state- 
ment: “Gentlemen, yesterday, we had con- 
ferences with the recording companies.” 

After some introductory remarks by the 
Chairman, Mr. Egner stated the follow- 
ing: 

Mr. Egner: “Mr. Weber, a substantial 
number of electrical transcription manu- 
facturers were present at a meeting which 
consumed the better part of yesterday, 
subsequent to our meeting in the morning. 
Unfortunately, there could not be present 
those individuals who were also interested 
in the phonograph record situation be- 
cause they were at a meeting at that time. 

“We attempted during fhe afternoon 
and a part of yesterday evening to con- 
sider and digest the principles that were 
outlined in the stipulations which you 
had previously read to us with the 
thought that we might come back this 
morning and be prepared to conclusively 
discuss these things with you and com- 
plete our discussions this morning. 

“IT regret to say to you we were un- 
able to do that, first, because there were 
certain people not present who should 
have been present, and, second, because 
time did not permit harmonizing all of 
our voices on all of the subjects. The 
group asked me to say to you while they 
are in disagreement on many points, there 
is a very common agreement on the one 
point of attempting to work the problem 
out in accordance with the principles you 
have outlined, but we would like to have 
a continuation on this subject until such 
time as is convenient so that we may 
have further discussions and, particularly, 
we may have opportunity to thrash out 
detailed phases of it with your sub-com- 
mittee in the interval. 

“With that in mind, I think it would 
be perfectly agreeable to everyone present 
if you read the stipulations provided you 
do not expect us this morning to finally 
and conclusively settle on them.” 

The Chairman: “That would in a meas- 
ure, at Jeast, make our deliberations this 
morning valueless or useless.” 

Mr. Egner: “Mr. Weber, to the extent 
that your considerations yesterday may 
have modified or changed the stipula- 
tions— 

The Chairman: 
been modified.’ 

Mr. Egner: 
that.” 


The Chairman: “To speak in the ver- 
nacular, you are not ready as yet to agree 
with the Federation as to the stipulations 
under which its members would make 
electrical transcriptions. You had oppor- 
tunity to consider the stipulations and 
you request further time. Now, such is 
not the situation with the phonograph re- 
cording industry, and necessarily if we 
would agree with you gentlemen to pro- 
ceed in the manner as you indicate, we 
would have te give to the phonograph in- 
terests the same opportunity. 

“That would only mean an indefinite 
delay and we would get nowhere. Now, 
we sat in session here now for ten or 
twelve days. We went through the stipu- 
lations a number of times. We asked you 
gentlemen to consider them and now in- 
sofar as the Federation is concerned, we 
are in this position: The stipulations to 
which we agreed with the phonograph 


“You say ‘may have 
I understand.” 


“We would ‘like to hear 
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We agreed with the radio industry, are 
final insofar as our Federation is con- 
cerned, and will likewise have to apply 
to the transcription industry. . 

“Now, all we can do is to say to you 
gentlemen, “This is the premise on which 
we are willing to proceed; these are the 
conditions under which our members are 
willing to continue to render services 
for you.’ You have, the same as the phono- 
graph corporations and the radio indus- 
try, until September 16th to consider the 
matter. 

“What you ask of us now is that we 
should continue the consideration of the 
stipulations on which we are in practical 
agreement with other industries, and ex- 
empt transcription manufacturers from 
them. Now, if that is to be, we of the 
Federation have no other alternative ex- 
cept to hold it a foregone conclusion that 
where the conditions in industries as far 
as they affect the musicians, are alike, 
our organization cannot agree upon dif- 
ferent conditions with one industry than 
it has agreed upon with another. 

“You say that you are willing to con- 
sider these stipulations with the reserva- 
tion that those you think unacceptable to 
you you desire further time to consider 
or to make counter-propositions to us. I 
am sorry, this you should have proposed 
long ago. I am willing to take up the 
matter with our Board, and see what con- 
clusion they will arrive at. Supposing you 
are unwilling to meet some of the condi- 
tions or agree to some of the stipulations 
to which the phonograph corporations 
have already agreed. We could not pos- 
sibly modify them for you and hold them 
binding on the phonograph corporations. 
This would be out of the question.” 

Mr. Egner: “I think we all thoroughly 
appreciate that, Mr. Weber. As a matter 
of fact, we in the transcription group 
were not conscious of any difference in 
our fundamental procedure from that 
which you adopted with the radio broad- 
casting companies the other day. I believe 
there has been a sufficiently thorough dis- 
cussion of all of these stipulations that 
we understand, if not in the complete de- 
tail, we certainly understand the funda- 
mentals of each, and I think we quite 
thoroughly appreciate you are not going 
to differentiate between one branch of 
the industry and another. Certainly there 
can be no objection on our part to a con- 
sideration of your stipulations. ° 

“The electrical transcription people 
would ask to have more time before we 
get down to finally agreeing with you on 
certain of the principles.” 


The Chairman: “Well, it leaves us in 
the position, by reason of the present de- 
velopment of negotiations we had with 
other industries, that we will have to ad- 
vise the transcription corporation, “This 
is the premise upon which we are willing 
to agree with you that musicians should 
consider to render services for you, and 
if you advise us that you cannot agree 
to them, then we simply feel that we 
cannot come to an agreement with you 
and our members cannot work for you.’ It 
will come down to that. 

“Now, ,will you tell me what particular 
stipulations that we proposed to you you 
desire to have more time to consider?” 

Mr. Egner: “There are a number of 
types of transcription companies whose 
operating circumstances differ from each 
other. We were unable yesterday to com- 
pletely harmonize those points of view so 
that we find ourselves at the moment un- 
able to present a common front to you on 
several of the fundamentals. 

“Let me for example cite one concrete 
example, the question of re-recording. I 
think the entire group are of one mind 
that the promiscuous re-recording of 
musical programs is to be avoided. We 
are in agreement with you on that, but 
then, on the other hand, certain of the 
companies have some specific exceptions 
which they believe that if given time they 
could persuade you should be made in the 
way of exceptions to the rule.” 

The Chairman: “Why not proceed in 
the manner we proceeded before, by read- 
ing the stipulations and then mentioning 
the specific snocptions that you think ere 
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It seems to me that is the logical way to 
proceed, the practical way to go about od "4 

Mr. Egner: “I have done all the ta 
ing for the transcription people. Hav 
you anything further to say, Mr. Ken 
drick?” 

The Chairman: “Did I understand you 
to say you cannot mention the specific. 
exception because you have not + 
among yourselves?” id 

Mr. Egner: “That is right. We do not! 
know exactly what we want to say to you — 
on some of these points.” 

The Chairman: “How would you like it’ 
if we proceeded in this way, we advise — 
you under what conditions we are willing’ — 
to render services for you and you careall ce 
it out among yourselves as to your posi: — 
tion in the matter and on September 16th ~ 
we will know whether you desire thé 
services of our members or not. Is that! — 
clear?” wa 

Mr. Egner: “There can’t be any objec: — 
tion to that at all, Mr. Weber; if yout ~ 
would like to proceed that way.” {tog 

Thereupon the Chairman read all thé! 
stipulations and made explanations on# 
each one of them. pg 

During the reading of these stipulad | 
tions, the question of the responsibility off — 
the recording manufacturers to sponsor Of ~ 
radio stations was fully gone into. a 

As a result, the position of the Federasl — 
tion in reference thereto was fully exd — 
plained to them. The following are ex- ~ 
cerpts of the records of this discussion: 39 — 


Mr. Ebenstein: “That brings tp a mat® — 
ter that was discussed yesterday pecans 
there were some transcription companie#® 
who produce or transcribe shows under @ — 
contract with an advertiser or an adver- ~ 
tising agency. The advertising agencyl — 
owns the shows, hires all the people, andi — 
uses the facilities of the recording com ~ 
pany to produce the show. The master# ~ 
are turned over to the agency and the rel i 
cording company has no control of th® ~ 
transcription beyond that point. Howé 
should that be treated?” a 3 

The Chairman: “The recording on 
pany can say to the agency or to cf 
sponsor, ‘we have made these recording 
under these conditions.’ We have a con® 
tract with the Federation and we will not 
make any recording in violation of thet 
contract or understanding with the Ame’ 
can Federation of Musicians. 

“That was discussed with the phor 
graph companies because they do 
same thing.” 

Mr. Ebenstein: “Supposing that is dor 
in good faith and subsequently the 
vertiser violates that agreement and fur 
nishes the recordings to the stations 
are not licensed?” 

The Chairman: “Then we go to # 
radio station with whom we may have # 
contract through a network or otherwist® 
and simply say, ‘we will not play for s 
station if such recordings are used.’ 
the advertiser breaks his contract 
you and you have a contract with us, | 
have of course the duty of trying to p 
tect you.” 

Mr. Ebenstein: “Then it would be 
the responsibility is not upon the 
ing company provided it entered into { 
contract in good faith to follow up th 
execution of that contract?” 


The Chairman: “If responsible 
sors and advertising agencies come to 
to make a recording of the kind u 
discussion, you advise them of the cond 
tions under which the recording is to B 
made and if they violate that unde 
ing with you, then you turn to us and try 
to adjust the matter as far as it po 
can be adjusted. Of course if a recordin 
company would not act in good 
which is not to be assumed, then 
could of course take orders for 
and say to their customers, ‘All right, W 

‘ can only make these recordings under cé 
tain conditions, but after you have t 
we are not responsible for what you 
with them.” It all comes down to 
question of good faith.” 

Mr. Ebenstein: “We wanted to 
you of the conditions that existed,” 

The Chairman: “We are well 
it. That is the reason we 


Mr. Boner: 
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with copies of what you read so that 
e do not need to rely on our notes?” 
The Chairman: “Certainly.” 
Thereafter he continued reading the 


_Btipulations concerning recorders which 


ve already been enumerated in the be- 


- ginning of this report. 


7 ' During the debate that ensued, the fol- 


lowing statements were made: 
_Mr. Lyon: “There are occasions when 
performing artist of a program wishes 
to preserve that program for himself and 


his family. Now, obviously that artist 


‘could not sing alone by himself on the 
program and we cannot receive just the 
voice of the artist and leave the orchestra 


» out. The orchestra will obviously appear 


om 


Ss 
7a 


: - on the record and he may want, as some- 


times happens, 25 copies of the record to 


distribute to his friends.” 


ng 


The Chairman: “There should appear 


_ on the record what use is to be made of 


it. If the artist wants to keep it as an 
heirloom for his family, the Federation 


' would not object. However, we object to 


“s 


4 


=e 


such records finding their way into com- 
merce, dubbed and then used for com- 
mercial recordings. However, this all 
comes under the question to be considered 
‘with the question of auditions, and, the 


keeping of records by manufacturers for 


filing purposes.” 
Then continuing, the Chairman said: 
“During our recent convention, we had 


tional Broadcasting Company sent its 


" principal musical director to lead the or- 


a 
« 


aa 


2 


Chestra. Naturally there was a hook-up 
over the National Network. I was re- 


- Quested to address the audience, which I 


- did. Two weeks thereafter, I received 


a@ notice from a recording company that if 
I desired a record of my address they 
ic Teady to sell me one, I was not asked 
hether the record could be made. They 
ie same without authorization. This 
is also done with music, and this we ob- 
ject to.” 
In reference to the control of recordings 
and the future modifications of contracts 


| if entered into, the following observations 
“Were made: 


Mr. Ebenstein: “We were confused 


| Yesterday (Nore: Speaking of the stipu- 
lation which had the control of all rec- 


- ords for its purpose). 


a 


Is it satisfactory 
to you or is it your purpose to have us 


Submit each release and get a clearance on 


iat release (of records) and that is the 
end of that, subject to our performance 


_ Of the other conditions of the agreement, 


- oa 
A 


ir monthly report to you of each booking 


of each release?” 


The Chairman: “You advise us of the 
“Amount of recordings you have made. At 


' the same time also inform us of what each 


“Tecord contains. After you advised us of 


“that, you can release the record to the 
market with the understanding that if it 


"is made for a sponsor that you advise him 
Of the conditions under which the record 


made. 


'_ “Now, if you must release such record 


diately, advise us, and, so long as it 
made under the conditions to which we 
there will be no objection. We 

no desire to place you in a position 
have to send us a notice of each in- 
idual record, so we agreed you send 
is notice of your records from week to 
4 and at the same time furnish us 
“with a catalogue of your library records. 
' “Now, if we come to some agreement 
i meet again next year, no doubt there 
“will be certain things you will ask us to 
@o and others we may ask you to do, all 
for our mutual benefit. We cannot cover, 


Pad 
Sy 
te 


aa tho beginning, in a wide field of this 


every separate item conclusively. 
is absolutely impossible. Here is 
the element of good faith again en- 
into our discussions and possible 
) mt.” . 
| Mr. Petrillo: “Ot necessity, we are go- 
| to have to establish a recording de- 
rt ent right here in New York. New 
will have one. Somebody in that de- 
ent will be designated to have 
wer. There will be somebody there at 
| times to deliver the message to.” 
. Kendrick: “The same thing will be 
ple: jim Chicago?” — 


how far it will go along the line, but we 
will have to do that. You have to have 
somebedy so the industry could go on 
about its business. Just as was explained 
a moment ago, our contracts with broad- 
casting companies (speaking of Chicago) 
have been in force 10 or 12 years. We can- 
not wait until the contract expires be- 
fore we both want to make changes. The 
same thing applies here. We probably 
will throw out 75 per cent. of the proposi- 
tions we make here. Who knows?” 

The Chairman continued reading: 

“Members of the Federation will 
only make records under contracts 
containing the stipulations read to 
you.” 

“That is understood.” 

Then the question of the relative value 
of electrical transcriptions or phonograph 
records was considered at length and 
finally the following observations were 
made concerning the matter by the Chair- 
man: 

The Chairman: “As to the superiority 
of an electrical transcription over a phono- 
graph recording, I would ask you gentle- 
men as representatives of your industries 
to take up that matter among yourselves.” 

Mr. Ebenstein: “Mr. Weber, we may 
be able to suggest to you by our next 
meeting an alternate plan which we ap- 
proved. I have in mind we could submit 
to you at the time we ask for clearance 
of a record a script of a record which you 
can file and, if that is not sufficient, you 
can apply to the licensee for a copy of 
the record and then you will have it for 
that purpose.” 

The Chairman: “Supposing you make 
a record for a sponsor. I assume that 
the sponsor is the owner of the master 
record and of all the pressing from same. 
Do you retain a copy of that record in 
your own files?” 

Mr. Ebenstein: “Yes.” 

The Chairman: “So you would be in a 
position at all times to furnish us with a 
copy of it if necessary?” 

Mr. Ebenstein: “Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Field: “It seems to me without 
even coming to the transcription com- 
panies you could get a copy of those press- 
ings by writing to the stations.” 

Mr. Kendrick: “Not in all cases. Radio 
stations are not privileged to release tran- 
scriptions without our consent.” 

The Chairman: “That would be im- 
practicable for reasons too obvious to ex- 
plain.” 

Continuing, the Chairman read the fol- 
lowing: 

“Members of the Federation will not 
render services at any place where 
records of any Kind are used, whether 
they are new or library records, un- 
less some agreement exists with the 
employer using the records that musi- 
cians be also employed in addition 
thereto.” 

“Now, gentlemen, this is only declara- 
tory. We cannot go to a sponsor who de- 
sires to use records and say, ‘You cannot 
use records unless you employ musicians.’ 
However, we can say to you ‘Records, if 
to be used by an employer who does not 
employ musicians, we are no longer will- 
ing to make,’ and we can also say to 
you, ‘one of the union conditions under 
which we make a record is that the same 
should only be sold to or used by an em- 
ployer who employs musicians.’ 

“So this is a question of how your 
wares should be transmitted to your cus- 
tomers. It is not a question between said 
customer and the Federation. I state here 
without any equivocation that the matter 
cannot be regulated by the Federation in 
any other way and those of you who are 
learned in the law and give it mature 
consideration will readily understand 
why. We are not interjecting ourselves 
between yourselves and your customers; 
we are not interjecting ourselves between 
the radio stations and its affiliated sta- 
tions, but we do say we are only willing 
to make records under certain conditions, 
and we say to the radio stations we are 
willing to work for them, under certain 
conditions. This we have a right to do.” 

In the course of further debate, the 
following questions were asked: 





| Mr. Kerngood: “May I ask a question, 
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ase? T want you to assume you have a 
rete! Se tte a a ee er Eee 


contract with a sponsor to furnish the 
services of Johnny Jones’ orchestra on a 
transcription. Is there ever an occasion 
where the Johnny Jones’ orchestra can- 
not come to Chicago where your plant 
is located and you receive it by remote 
control, by wire? Is there ever such an in- 
stance?” 

Mr. Egner: “There have been circum- 
stances of that sort, yes.” 

Mr. Kerngood: “Now then, in an occa- 
sion of that sort where you have remote 
control is there ever an occasion where 
you use the services of those not in-your 
establishment making the record?” 


Mr. Egner: “No, the National Broad- 
casting will produce a program made in 
this building. The actual recording of 
that program is taking place in the RCA 
Victor Studios at 24th Street. The two of 
them are connected by a line. In the 
course of their conversation, the Chair- 
man read the following stipulation: 

“The making of records taken from 
the air with or without the knowl- 


edge of the musicians is not agreed to 
by the Federation.” 


The Chairman continues: 


“Of course, this is understood as a mat- 
ter of course. It pertains to the pilfer- 
ing and stealing of music for recording 
purposes. We intend to turn to Congress 
for relief which will be helpful to the 
legitimate recording companies and tran- 
scription companies as well.” 

All stipulations in reference to tran- 
scriptions as already elsewhere referred 
to and quoted in this report, were then 
again read and arguments ensued on 
every one of them. 

The outstanding stipulation, namely 
that there is no objection against record- 
ings for home use or in their use for any 
purposes outside of the United States and 
Canada, was again read. (Notre: This was 
done to emphasize that it was not the in- 
tent of the Federation to interfere with 
the non-commercial use of recorded music 
as for instance in homes, schools, etc.) 
Therefore it was agreed to continue the 
conferences after September 16th, 1937, 
the date set on which the radio corpora- 
tions should report to the Federation and 
the Federation to report to the radio cor- 
porations the result of the survey made 
by each concerning the conditions in each 
individual jurisdiction of the Federation 
in which a broadcasting station or studio 
is maintained. 

Ail the foregoing is reported so that you 
may form your own opinion concerning 
the immensity of the proposition of regu- 
lating the services of our members in 
radio stations and causing the radio in- 
dustry to employ more musicians and, 
as far as possible to do so, in stations 
wherein formerly more were employed. 

You have of course realized, after read- 
ing all the foregoing, that our efforts to 
place musicians in radio stations were 
first and foremost confined to that part of 
the industry which is known as the trans- 
continental networks (National, Columbia 
and Mutual) and which through their 
affiliates, do represent the majority of the 
more important radio stations. 

This completes Chapter I of the report. 
I am sure you will find Chapters II and 
III highly interesting as the complications 
explained proved so serious that it often 
appeared that our efforts to settle the mat- 
ter without causing our members, who 
were working, a tremendous loss through 
the calling of a strike, would come to 
naught. 

Our intention, as you have of course 
seen, was to reach the networks through 
their affiliates as we had a right to as- 
sume that they had common interests. 
However, approaching and solving the 
problem in this manner was found impos- 
sible as the affiliates of the networks, 
that is, the independent broadcasters, ab- 
solutely refused to make common cause 
with the networks in same and insisted 
upon speaking for themselves. Of course 
umbrage could not be taken against this 
position. We were ready and willing to 
give them the opportunity to speak for 
themselves so as to come to some under- 
standing with the Federation about the 
matter. . 
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In the following chapter our negotiations 
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with a committee of the affiliates, with the 
radio corporations which formed the net- 
works and controlled its key stations, as 
well as with representatives of electrical 
transcriptions and phonograph recording 
manufacturers, will be explained. 


CHAPTER II. 


During the interval before further nego- 
tiations with the representatives of the 
radio industry and the individual broad- 
casters as well as representatives of the 
transcription and phonograph recording 
companies, a survey was taken by us to 
ascertain the conditions in which locals, 
insofar as employment by radio stations 
was concerned, found themselves. The in- 
formation gained was highly important in 
further conferences. 

In the following, you will find the re- 
port of the activities of the Board and the 
sub-committee appointed by it separately 
reported. 

They held their conferences on inter- 
mingling and sometimes on the same date. 
To report thereon in sequence of the dates 
would not represent a clear picture of the 
continuity of the progress of their efforts, 
therefore this report will first treat with 
the meetings of the Board and then with 
those of the sub-committee. 

During this time the President of the 
Federation held conferences with and 
made explanations concerning the position 
of the Federation to scores of individual 
broadcasters who had been induced by 
their networks to come to New York to 
seek first hand information concerning 
the demands and intentions of the Fed- 
eration. These conferences continued dur- 
ing six weeks and up to the time that 
conferences with representatives of the 
radio industry and the Board were re- 
sumed. 

Of the many verbal skirmishes which 
developed during these conferences, no 
report could possibly be made as same 
would become too voluminous for any 
practical purpose. i 

One of these, however, is here related 
tor no other purpose except to illustrate 
the humorous conclusions that at least 
one broadcaster had come to about the 
matter. He approached the. President by 
saying that he represented one of the 
larger stations and if the Federation tried 
to make any trouble concerning the man- 
ner in which he maintained same, he 
would simply turn the key in the door 
and close his station. He was asked how 
many musicians he employed. He an- 
swered none. Whereupon he was advised 
that the Federation wouldn’t care a H—— 
of a lot if he closed his station. How- 
ever, during these conferences many 
broadcasters who attended agreed that 
we had a problem and expressed willing- 
ness to help to solve it. 

In the interim the affiliates of the net- 
works held two conferences in New York 
at which the demands of the Federation 
were taken under advice. The last con- 
ference appointed a committee consisting 
of Messrs. William S. Hedges, chairman; 
Mark Etheridge, Samuel R. Rosenbaum, ° 
John J. Gillen, Jr., Emile J. Gough, 
George W. Naughton, Jr., L. B. Wilson 
and John Shephard, 3rd, for the purpose 
of negotiating a contract with the Fed- 
eration. 

On September 16th, our Executive 
Board convened and met with the com- 
mittee of the affiliates. Mr. Rosenbaum 
acted as the spokesman for the latter and 
stated that the total number of network 
stations is 257, nine of which are key sta- 
tions. . 

(Note: A key station is a station which 
is generally owned and controlled by the 
Columbia or National and in which pro- 
grams originate which are transconti- 
nental in their nature, such as symphony 
programs of large orchestras, etc. These 
key stations are situated in New York, 
Chicago and Los Angeles.) 

He said that representatives of 160 sta- 
tions attended their first conference 
which elected the committee for which he 
spoke; that thereafter a second conference 
was held which was attended by 200 rep- 
resentatives of stations either in person 
or by proxy. The committee was au- 
thorized to confer with the Executive 
Board of the Federation for the purpose 
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of having musicians employed in the 
radio industry. The Board advised this 
committee that at least $3,000,000 should 
be expended by the radio industry each 
year in excess of the money which the 
combined stations had thus far expended. 
That this money should be used as much 
as possible for musicians regularly em- 
ployed and thereafter termed as, and held, 
to be staff musicians. 

In answer the committee of affiliates 
stated that they had authority to nego- 
tiate an agreement with the Federation 
but that they had no right to bind the 
affiliates as the agreement would have to 
be ratified by them; that their greatest 
difficulty was to find a practical method 
of raising the additional amount which 
would be necessary to have more musi- 
cians employed in the radio industry and 
that the contract should be for a number 
of years. However, that the suggestion of 
the Federation for an additional expen- 
diture of $3,000,000 could not possibly be 
met by the industry. 

Thereupon the Board adjourned for an 
executive session. At the end of this ses- 
sion, the Board resumed its conference 
with the affiliates’ committee and the 
amount to be raised for the employment 
of musicians formed the topic of ex- 
tended arguments in which all the mem- 
bers of the Executive Board participated. 
Finally, Mr. Rosenbaum stated that their 
committee and many affiliates which at- 
tended their conventions weré positively 
in favor of assisting the Federation to 
solve the problem of unemployment of 
musicians by having more of them em- 
ployed by the radio industry and he ex- 
pressed the opinion that an additional 
expenditure of $1,500,000 by the affiliates, 
which after all did not represent the en- 
tire industry, coupled with a guarantee 
that these affiliates will in the aggregate 
spend no less than $3,000,000 per year 
for services of musicians, appeared to be 
the extreme amount whjch they held to 
be practical for the proper solving of the 
problem. 

Finally the Board agreed with this with 
the understanding that the key stations 
of the networks were not to be included 
in this and that the Federation would 
enter into a special arrangement with 
them as to an increase of their expendi- 
tures to give additional employment to 
musicians. 

The Executive Board met a committee 
of the affiliates again on September 16th. 
During this meeting different paragraphs 
of the proposed agreement were discussed 
and agreed to. Up to this time the Board 
held to all the original stipulations made 
to the broadcasters before they had ap- 
pointed a committee. 

On September 17th the Board again met 
the committee of the radio industry, tran- 
scription and phonograph recording com- 
panies and explained the situation to them 
up to that time. 

The Chairman as well as every member 
of the International Executive Board were 
of the opinion, as they had a right to be, 
that the contract with the affiliates of the 
radio stations had been consummated. The 
committee of the affiliates likewise held 
so. Mr. Rosenbaum took a draft of the 
contract with him for proof-reading and 
the President’s office of the Federation 
was to do the same and both were then 
to confer so as to avoid any misunder- 
standing concerning the contents of the 
agreement. : 

On September 28th the President’s office 
received communication from Mr. Rosen- 
baum, which contained, in effect, the fol- 
lowing: 

“It is the comment of several 
lawyers that from the union point*of 
view the wording of several ‘of the 
paragraphs in the agreement violates 
several anti-trust acts. In view of 
this, the committee has decided to 
engage Sol Rosenblatt (attorney) so 
that no further time will be lost in 
doing the job right. 

“Several thousand years ago one of 
our ancestors observed, “the way of 
the peace-maker is hard.” 

This was practically a cancelling of the 
agreement as the attorney of the affili- 

ates had advised them that many ef the 
stipulations in the agreement were un- 


From then on, the affiliates negotiated 
with the Federation through their at- 
torney, Mr. Sol Rosenblatt. 

During the numerous meetings which 
next followed between the International 
Executive Board, the affiliates and repre- 
sentatives of the key stations (the Na- 
tional and Columbia), the major por- 
tions of the arguments made on behalf 
of the affiliates were made by their at- 
torneys. Before these meetings were held, 
Attorney Rosenblatt conferred with the 
President of, the Federation solely for 
the purpose of amending the agreement 
to meet, if possible, the objections raised 
by the affiliates, and these conferences 
continued for many days and an untold 
number of hours, often long after mid- 
night. Meanwhile the President went to 
Denver to attend the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor and as Mr. 
Rosenblatt also visited Denver to address 
the convention, they continued the con- 
ferences there and finally terminated 
same, both holding that they had met the 
objections of the affiliates in a satisfac- 
tory manner. ; 

The International Executive Board con- 
vened again on October 18th and the con- 
diticns which had developed since their 
last meeting were fully explained to them. 

A few days before the Executive Board 
met, a convention of the NAB (National 
Association of Broadcasters) of which the 
affiliates were members, was held, and a 
notice appeared in a trade journal that 
the Executive Committee of the organiza- 
tion had passed a resolution entirely un- 
favorable to the consummation of an 
agreement with us. 

At the same conference, the board again 
met the committee of the affiliates as well 
as representatives of the National and Co- 
lumbia, and the Chairman advised this 
committee that we had taken notice of a 
resolution which was passed by the con- 
vention of the NAB, unfavorable to the 
consummation of an agreement with the 
Federation, and expressed resentment con- 
cerning it. 

Mr. Rosenbaum explained that this 
resolution did not reflect the opinion of 
the affiliates, who had met after the con- 
vention in a convention or conference of 
their own and decided to continue to nego- 
tiate with the Federation for an agree- 
ment and the committee was ready to 
continue and if possible to bring same 
about. 

The resolution passed by the NAB, 
which did not represent the opinion of 
the affiliates, advised every radio station 
to place the matter in the hands of their 
respective attorneys. However, the differ- 
ence of opinion between the affiliates of 
the networks and the remaining members 
of the NAB, resulted in a split in said 
organization, and we were advised that it 
has since been reorganized. The confer- 
ence finally adjourned to meet again on 
October 18th. 

On October 18th, the International Ex- 
ecutive Board met the committee of the 
affiliates in the effort to finally determine 
upon a plan of settlement and contract. 


Mr. Rosenbaum, on behalf of the com- 
mittee, read the following: 

Whereas, the American Federation of 
Musicians had laid its unemployment 
problem before the broadcasting industry; 
and 

Whereas, the Independent Radio Net- 
works Affiliates have appointed a Com- 
mittee to negotiate with the American 
Federation of Musicians regarding the 
alleviation of this unemployment prob- 
lem; and is 

Whereas, the negotiating committee has 
reported to the Independent Radio Net- 
works Affiliates in convention assembled 
October 11, 1937, the resuits of its nego- 
tiations with the International Executive 
Board of the American Federation of 
Musicians, and has laid before said con- 
vention a memorandum setting forth a 
general plan of settlement of the demands 
of the American Federation of Musicians 
and a schedule designed to serve as part 
of an agreement between Affiliates and the 
local unions of the Federation; and 

Whereas, said convention has duly con- 
sidered both the general plan of procedure 
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Now, Therefore, It Is Hereby Resolved: 

I. The Independent Radio Networks 
Affiliates hereby reiterate their approval 
of the formula whereby during the suc- 
ceeding two-year period, such affiliates 
are to spend for the services of Union 
Musicians an amount of not less than 
One Million Five Hundred Thousand Dol- 
lars ($1,500,000) per annum, in excess of 
the amount so spent by them during the 
year beginning September 1, 1936 and end- 
ing August 31, 1937, and providing fur- 
ther, that the aggregate of such expendi- 
tures by Affiliates as a group, should not 
be less than Three Million Dollars ($3,000,- 
000) per annum. 


II. The Independent Radio Networks 
Affiliates hereby accept in principle and 
approve the plan and method recom- 
mended by said Committee for the alloca- 
tion of said expenditure among the Affili- 
ates. 


III. The Committee is hereby thanked 
for its services in the negotiation of the 
plan of settlement and the preparation of 
the schedule and is instructed to continue 
its efforts to the end that the plan of 
settlement and schedule may be amended 
in a manner which will fairly and equi- 
tably protect the interests of both parties. 


IV. The negotiating committee is speci- 

fically instructed: 

(a) To obtain the recognition of the 
inviolability of all existing con- 
tracts and obligations of Affiliates 
and Networks both .as between 
themselves and as affecting third 
parties. 


(b) To provide for reasonable machin- 
ery whereby disputes with respect 
to the operation of contracts be- 
tween Affiliates and Locals can be 
impartially and expeditiously ar- 
bitrated. 


(c) To provide that no strike, stoppage 
or interruption of service shall be 
permitted against any Affiliates dur- 
ing the period of the proposed 
agreement so long as the Affiliate 
is not in default under the terms 
of its contract. 


(a) To correct certain provisions in the 
plan of settlement and schedule in 
the interest of fairness, clarity and 
feasibility and to eliminate doubts 
as to enforceability. 

The stipulations contained in the pro- 
posal of the Federation were again taken 
up seriatum. Countless deadlocks ensued, 
Meetings generally consumed the entire 
day and adjourned well after midnight. 

The principal obstacles in the consum- 
mation of an agreement were the ques- 
tion of arbitration, stoppage of work and 
the involvement of the Federation in dis- 
putes which pay be declared between the 
broadcasters’and other organizations affil- 
fated with the American Federation of 
Labor, and above all, the question of hav- 
ing programs filtered into stations which 
do not employ musicians. 


Concerning arbitration, the Executive 
Board fully sustained the Chairman in 
his explanation made to the committee to 
the effect that in the past we had had 
some experience with arbitration which 
convinced us that we will have no more 
of it. That from all actions of a local 
union, an appeal can be made to the In- 
ternational Executive Board. That we 
never were charged with unfairness. That 
an arbiter, no matter who he may be, 
would have to be fully conversant with all 
the intricacies of our profession. That he 
would have to have experience how to 
cope with same as no matter how fair- 
minded he might be that by reason of his 
lack of knowledge of such intricacies, 
he would more often than not, through 
no fault of his own, come to an erroneous 
conclusion. 


As to stoppage of work by reason of 
the Federation becoming involved on be- 
half of the entire labor movement, it was 
explained to the committee that we hold 
a contract with the IATSE and that a 
condition may develop in some jurisdic- 
tion whereby the entire labor movement 
might become involved in a controversy 
with an employer, and in such case the 
Federation could not possibly hold itself 
aloof. The arguments about this question 
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ecutive Board remained adamant and 
finally in lieu of the original demands ot 
the Federation concerning arbitration an 
our obligations to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, the following was agreed — 
to and appears in Schedule A as para: 
graph 18 thereof: 18. Federation, sub- 
ject to the provisions of Article 19 hereof 
and subject to its obligations to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, by its approval 
and delivery of the annexed agreement, 
for and on behalf of the Local Union, 
and the Local Union which is a party to 
the annexed agreement, both obligate 
themselves for the full, due and complete 
performance thereof, and agree that there 
will be no stoppage of work so long as 
there is no default in or violation of any 
of the provisions of such annexed agree- 
ment by the Affiliate executing the same, 
The Local Unions of the Federation and 
the Federation Board agree to notify 
Affiliate in writing of what they deem to 
be a default or violation on the part of 
such Affiliate, and the Federation agrees 
that there will be no stoppage of work as " 
in this paragraph specified until such Affl- "" 
iate shall have had two (2) weeks from __ 
and after the receipt of such notice in 
writing to rectify the default or bréach’ 
complained of. Notice of a default shall, 
be no presumption of actual default. If 
in answer to the notice of default the 
party allegedly in default denies such de- 
fault, then the Local Union will advise 
the Federation and Federation 
promptly appoint one of its members, 
not a member of the said Local Union, and! : 
the Affiliate will appoint a person engaged | a 
in the broadcasting industry (not em- 
ployed by the Station) to meet within 
the said fourteen (14) day. period, to in- 
vestigate and determine the disposition of. 
the claimed violation or default. The, 



































































































parties shall be binding both upon the 
complainant and the party allegedly in 
default. Repetition after the expiration 
of the period of the original notice by 
the Affiliate of the violation originally: . 
complained of by the Federation Local 
shall thereafter eleminate the necessity, 
of any further notice to Affiliate. 

In case the Affiliate shall be in default 
with respect to moneys owed to musicians 
for services rendered, the Affiliate shall 
be entitled to only 24 hours’ notice. 4 

On October 19th, the conference begatly ~ 
again. _ 

This conference coped with the proa | 
hibiting of the filtering of music into» 
radio stations which did not employ® — 
musicians. This question proved to bed 
most vexatious. The networks, as well as 
the affiliate stations, more especially theirg 
attorneys, stated that they were not in = 
position to agree to anything of the kindy ~ 
and said that if it was insisted upon b; 
the Federation all efforts on their part 
come to some agreement would be fut! 

You will remember that during ther 
meetings with the Affiliates held in Au 
gust when the same proposition was sub- 
mitted to them, they raised the point pres 
they were bound by contracts to oth 
radio stations, not ofily the networks with) 
their affiliates but some of the af } 
with: other radio stations which did nott 
belong to the network to interck 4 
programs with them or to filter such in 
their stations. Upon the raising of 
question of prior contracts, they 
answered that inasmuch as we were not — 
a party to same we could not be held to} 
be involved. However, their attorney ad- 
vised them that agreeing to such a stipu-” 
lation would involve them in restraint 
trade and any judge who found 
guilty of such could revoke their 
Licenses and such licenses the 
could not be reinstated by the | Communi’ 
cations Commission. “A 

(Nore: It is well to remember that 
broadcaster who receives a license f 
the United States does not acquire a 
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A deadlock ensued which continued 
through two sessions. The Federation's 
' ‘propositions concerning the matter were 
rewritten and considered many times, It 
‘became clear that the broadcasters, rather 
than agreeing to this stipulation, pre- 
ferred to run the risk that all musicians 
' be withdrawn from the networks. Here 
Board found itself at the parting of 
the ways. The employer insisted that if 
' .but a single station should sue them for 
» breach of contract or restraint of trade, 
- their license would immediately be in 
' jeopardy. On the other hand, if the musi- 
| cians, called a general strike, it would of 
course clearly involve them, but the pos- 
sibility existed that they could remain in 
business. 

The Federation was faced with the al- 

ternative of either calling a genera! strike 
| or of at least gaining a considerable foot- 
- hold insofar as employment opportunities 
_ of musicians in radio stations were con- 
' erned. Promises weré made by the net- 
\ -works that stations which in future would | 
join would necessarily do so in conformity. 
> with the general understanding between 
| the Federation and the networks. 
_ The committee of affiliates impressed 
‘the Board with its sincerity in attempting 
‘to effect an agreement with the Federa- 
tion, and so did the networks, that is, 
the corporations controlling the key sta- 
stions of networks, namely the National 
jand Columbia. 

I have already explained the position of 
| *the Mutual network, which is not a net- 
“work at all but merely a combination of 
about 50 stations, among which are 3 or 4 
portant stations considered as key sta- 
“tions, all of them merely exchanging pro- 
| grams, which is an entirely different ar- 

_ fangement from that maintained by the 
ieeretional and Columbia, which buy time 

m affiliate broadcasters for their spon- 
gored programs and which preempt the 
» ‘most favorable time of the stations of 
|) ‘such’ affiliates, in return for all of which 
| ‘the affiliates receive from the key stations 
» of the networks their sustaining pro- 
grams. 

' . It has already been pointed out that the 
(principal stations from which such pro- 
grams emanate are situated in New York, 
© Chicago and Los Angeles. The negotia- 
‘tions between the Federation and the 
 padio industry were confined to the affil- 
"Mates of the networks, and the radio cor- 
= yorations which organized the radio net- 
works. These networks are transconti- 
mtal. There are many smaller networks, 
ome of them consisting of very few sta- 
The most important broadcasters 
such smaller networks are also affili- 
of the transcontinental networks, but 
also embrace those which are en- 
iirely independent, that is, do not belong 
a transcontinental network and hence 
e not included in our negotiations. 
* The Board took all these conditions 
inder advisement. 

i : Weighing the conditions pro and 
ton of this perplexing situation, the 
finally concluded that between 
ning a foothold in the industry and 
ing the earning opportunities of 
musicians in the radio industry to the 
une of about 100 per cent, or the calling 

‘jot a general strike, the former was the 
Sthing to do. The Board was assured that 
| considerable number of musicians would 
e added to those employed in the radio 
astry and that the vast majority of the 
liates would sign contracts with their 
ve local unions of our Federation. 
ever, it was agreed that in the event 
» industry absorbed an inconsiderable 
of musicians, or the guarantee of 
® additional expenditure by the radio 
) for the employment of musicians 
r0 fall far short of the amount, which 
6 committee of the affiliates had prom- 
ed to a then all agreements could be 
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tI cae whith the Board made of 
unions for the purpose of ascertain- 
how much money the musicians 
from radio stations direcc (not 
m private advertisers or sponsors) we 
i become aware of the approximate 
spent by broadcasters during 
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the sum guaranteed to the Federation by 
the Affiliates Committee for the employ- 
ment of more musicians was raised. 

The following, known as Section 19 of 
Schedule A, entirely covers the principle 
of this understanding above explained: 

19. This agreement is predicated upon 
mutual good faith between Federation and 
Affiliates and is intended for the essential 
purpose of increasing employment of 
musicians in radio broadcasting. 

Affiliate acknowledges and agrees that 
it executes this contract to take effect 
simultaneously with similar contracts by 
other Affiliates and Key Stations or Net- 
works executed in accordance with the 
general Plan of Settlement referred to in 
Article 16 hereof. 

It is agreed (a) that if a substantial 
number of Affiliates and/or any network 
company or corporation executing con- 
tracts in pursuance of such Plan of Settle- 
ment have defaulted with respect to the 
expenditure of their respective quotas as 
provided in their agreements, or (b) that 
if in the sole judgment of the Federation, 
the operation of this and other agree- 
ments with Affiliate or Key Stations en- 
tered into pursuant to the Plan of Settle- 
ment fails sufficiently to carry out the 
purpose of the Federation to increase em- 
ployment of instrumental staff musicians 
ini the broadcasting industry, then and in 
its sole determination and option, the 
Federation shall have the right to cancel 
and terminate all agreements executed in 
pursuance of the Plan of Settlement by 
giving fourteen (14) days’ notice to such 
effect. 

With respect to the extent of defaults 
necessary to create a substantial breach 
for the purpose of subdivision (a) of this 
Article, the judgment of the Federation 
shall likewise be determinative. 

With respect to any such breach under 
subdivision (a) of this Article, nothing 
in this Article contained shall prejudice 
any other legal or equitable right of the 
Federation and/or Local against any Affi- 
liate which may have committed any such 
default or breach. 

At both conferences of October 19th 
and 20th, the remaining stipulations upon 
which no agreement had as yet been 
reached were considered and agreed upon. 

On October 21st, the Board again met 
with representatives of electrical trans- 
scription manufacturers. It was agreed 
that they should appoint a committee to 
meet with the Board and submit an agree- 
ment. 

On October 21st, the Board met with a 
sub-committee of the committee of the 
affiliates, Messrs. John Shephard 3rd and 
Emile Gough, who were accompanied by 
Auditor Eckhardt of Ernst & Ernst, in 
regard to the allocation, that is, the 
amount of money which should be dis- 
bursed for musicians by the individual 
affiliates over and above the amount of 
money which they had expended_during 
the fiscal year 1936-37. 

This matter was left entirely to the 
committee of the affiliates. Our Board 
maintained the position that it had noth- 
ing to do with the question of how the 
money should be raised. 

Messrs. Shephard and Gough explained 
to the Federation that all broadcasting 
stations charging $15.00 or less per quar- 
ter of an hour had been left out of the 
allocation as the amount that could have 
been raised from their income was too 
small to even consider the employment 
of any musicians. 

These gentlemen advised us that the 
Committee of Affiliates had. agreed to 
raise the amount by assessing each sta- 
tion in accordance with their gross in- 
come, about 5% per cent., and that only 
stations which did not answer their query 
as to what their gross income was would 
have their quota or allocation based upon 
the amount of money that they charged 
for 15-minute broadcasts. 

They also advised the Board that the 
broadcasters of the networks spent ap- 
proximately $1,600,000 for musicians dur- 
ing the year 1936-37 exclusive of key sta- 
tions. 

On October 22nd, representatives of the 
electrical transcription and recording in- 
terests again appeared before’ the Board 
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advising it that each one of those inter- 
ests had appointed a committee for the 
purpose of drawing up contracts with the 
Federation and that this was necessary to 
do as the conditions in the electrical tran- 
scription and phonograph recording in- 
dustry greatly differed. 

On October 25th representatives of the 
radio stations in Honolulu appeared be- 
fore the Board and explained conditions 
existing in the radio industry in the 
Hawaiian Islands, pointing out that it 
may be necessary that the Federation in 
some respects grant these stations special 
dispensation in regard to the employment 
of musicians. These representatives were 
advised that the Board will take the mat- 
ter under consideration and they will find 
its position fair. 

On October 26th the Board met with a 
committee of recorders. This committee 
opened their discussions at this meeting 
which was called for the purpose of nego- 
tiating a contract with them, with the 
blunt statement that they would not ac- 
cept the provisions that would bind the 
transcription companies to the rules of 
the Federation. They assumed the same 
position as the broadcasters did before 
them. This naturally came in the 
nature of a surprise as all along they 
were willing to eyter into a contract with 
the Federation, in fact in former confer- 
ences had practically accepted the stipula- 
tions named by the Federation. It appeared 
that the manufacturers of records had 
concluded to make the best of the diffi- 
culties which had developed between the 
Board and the broadcasters and evi- 
dently, since our last meeting with them, 
had come to the conclusion to profit 
thereby to the extent of forcing upon the 
Federation a contract of their own mak- 
ing. If this were not so, the blunt state- 
ment that they would not accept the 
provisions that would bind their com- 
panies to the rules of the Federation’ 
would not have been made by them. The 
Board listened to the statement with as- 
tonishment and resentment. : 

The Chairman made answer, in which 
the Board concurred, that the Federation 
did in good faith offer to enter into con- 
tractual relations with them but it was 
not at all eager to do so. That their 
position was entirely different from that 
of the broadcaster. That we did not solicit 
or care for their’ employment. That if 
less was offered and less existed the bet- 
ter it would be for the musicians. That 
the Federation since hearing their blunt 
statement no longer cared to enter into 
any contractual relations with them. That 
we would in future license manufacturers 
and they would find that musicians, that 
is, members of the Federation, would not 
be willing to work for such as did not 
have a license. That for the present we 
had nothing further to discuss with them. 

Upon an attempt of the committee of 
the recorders to involve the Board in a 
lengthy discussion, Brother Brenton arose 
and insisted that the discussions imme- 
diately terminate as the committee had 
left us nothing to discuss; that they heard 
the decision that the Board had taken 
in the matter. The Board agreed and the 
conference was: adjourned. 

On October 26th, the Board held an 
afternoon session and considered the mat- 
ter of licensing recorders. It was agreed 
that a formula should be prepared for 
consideration by the Board. 

On October 26th, Mr. Kendrick of the 
World Broadeasting Company, an elec- 
trical transcription manufacturing com- 
pany, appeared. before the Board with 
suggestions how his company could be of 
service to the Federation to eventually 
bring all their clients to the recognition 
of the necessity of the employment of 
musicians. The Board accepted Mr. Ken- 
drick’s suggestion. 

Qn October 28th the phonograph re- 
corders appeared beforesthe Board saying 
that they should have a separate under- 
standing from that of the electrical tran- 
scription companies. As the Board had 
the licensing of recorders under advice 
the matter was not further considered 
by it. 

On October 29th, the Board met again 
and considered the matter of the contri 
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bution by the key stations to the fund for 
jthe employment of musicians. 

| Matters were thereafter left in the 
| hands of the sub-committee. 

| The Board met on November 16th and 
| again considered the contribution of the 
-key stations to augment the amount which 
\the broadcasters had agreed they would 
raise. 

This was finally adjusted by the Na- 
tional and Columbia agreeing to expend 
$60,000 each for their key stations, a 
total of $480,000, and the Mutual Network 
agreeing to spend a total of $45,000 for 
the same purpose. These amounts were 
to be expended in addition to the amounts 
which the radio corporations which own 
these key stations have agreed to ex- 
_ pend in accordance with their contracts 
with local unions in whose jurisdictions 
these stations are situated. It was agreed 
that a contract be drawn between the 
owners of the key stations and the Feder- 
ation, containing the stipulations as to 
how this money was to be expended. 

On November 17th the firm of Ernst & 
Ernst, through their representative, sub- 
mitted to the Federation the allocation 
of the $1,500,000 between the Affiliates, 
stipulating the quota which each of them 
would have to expend for each year dur- 
ing the two-year term of the contract, in 
addition to the amount they expended 
during 1936-1937. The report was accepted 
by the Board. 

As it was understood that the com- 
mittee would not divulge to the respective 
stations the amount of business that the 
others did, therefore in the exercising 
of proper discretion, this report cannot 
divulge the amounts. However, each 
local was advised of the quota for the 
respective radio station or stations in 
its jurisdiction. 

Approximately 131 network stations 
which did not employ musicians during 
1936-37, employ such now. These sta- 
tions are situated in approximately 100 
or more cities in which we maintain local 
unions. In 77 stations situated in the 
jurisdiction of locals, the quota of the 
broadcaster to be expended by him dur- 
ing the next two years exceeded the 
amount spent by him during 1936-37. The 
largest amount spent by a broadcaster 
who during 1936-37 did not expend any 
money for living musicians but will spend 
for music for each of the next two years, 
is $40,656.18. The largest amount which an 
individual station pays over and above 
the amount expended during the year 
1936-37 is $36,370.17. Stations which ex- 
pended 5% per cent. of their gross in- 
come during 1936 came within the con- 
tract provisions and therefore did not 
have to expend more money during the 
next two years than they had expended 
during 1936. However, none of them could 
expend less. These stations were not very 
numerous, but very important, and em- 
ployed a great number of musicians. 

The greatest amount spent by any of 
}-ttiéim during 1936 was $139,831.93. 


The lowest figure allocated to any one 
station was $560. However, this was an 
exception but clearly emphasizes the fact 
that not all radio stations are in a posi- 
tion to guarantee the employment of musi- 
cians. The quota is determined by the 
economic importance of the station, that 
is, how much business same actually did. 
In some instances stations which em- 
ployed living musicians during 1936 had 
the amount which they so expended in- 
creased by the quota from. five to ten 
times .In one case from less than $500 to 
more than $18,000. In another from $6,000 
to $42,000, others from $3,000 to $12,000, 
$10,000 to $34,000, from $49,000 to $67,000 
and so on. 

The amounts named, which will be 
earned by the members of the Federation 
during the next two years, do not in- 
clude the amount paid for extra musi- 
cians and do not include the amount 
earned by musicians employed directly 
by sponsors who buy time on the air from 
the radio networks. Neither do they in- 
clude the amounts paid to musicians by 
the key stations of the Columbia and 
National in Chicago, New York and Los 
Angeles. All these increase the money 
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in the radio industry to more than 
$10,000,000. 

As the economic value of a station, that 
is, the business it does, determines its 
ability to employ musicians, it will be 
readily seen that in many stations, more 
especially of 100-watts or thereabouts, 
which are mostly situated in smaller 
towns or in thinly populated regions, the 
quota would have been so low that to 
apply same would not have shown any 
practical results whatsoever and this con- 
dition will continue in approximately 125 
to 150 stations, the bulk of which are not 
affiliated with networks. In the vast ma- 
jority of them their income is in the 
neighborhood of approximately $15,000 or 
less to $20,000. The result is that an an- 
nual quota of 5% per cent. for these sta- 
tions would fluctuate from $825 or less 
to $1,100. The networks in the time that 
the agreement was consummated with 
them, had 16 such stations affiliated for 
which, for reasons above explained, no 
quota was set. The 125 or more stations 
above named could only continue to exist 
with the use of phonograph records and 
electrical transcriptions and, even though 
they are ccmmercial stations, their eco- 
nomic value, as far as the employment of 
musicians is concerned, is exceedingly 
low. 

I have stated before that the committee 
of the affiliates only negotiated with such 
stations of the networks which were not 
key stations and that, inasmuch as the 
key stations had to make a special contri- 
bution to the amount that the affiliates 
raised for the employment of additional 
musicians, it became necessary that a 
special contract be consummated between 
the National, Columbia and the Federa- 
tion, covering the key stations controlled 
by them. At this conference, the matter 
was at length discussed. 


During the same meeting a represen- 
tative of the Mutual also appeared to 
consider the contract between the Federa- 
tion and the three stations of the Mutual 
network which were considered by the 
Federation to be key stations. 


On September 20th a sub-committee was 
appointed to negotiate an agreement with 
the key stations. Said committee con- 
sisted of Weber, Birnbach and Petrillo. 

On September 27th, the sub-committee 
again met with the representatives of the 
key stations and the meeting continued 
for many hours and again resulted in a 
deadlock. 

On September 29th negotiations with 
the representatives of the key stations 
were continued with the same result. 

On September 30th another conference 
was held but no agreement reached. 

On October 18th the sub-committee of 
the International Executive Board met 
the representatives of the Mutual Broad- 
casting Company, which is considered a 
network in reference to their contribution 
to the fund in reference to employing 
more musicians. 

On November ist, 1937, a sub-committee 
consisting of Weber, Birnbach and Hay- 
den, met to consider the last form of 
Schedule A and Plan of Settlement, as 
agreed to by the Board and Affiliates. 

On November 19th a conference of the 

# sub-committee, Weber, Birnbach and Mur- 
doch, together with Attorney Friedman 
and representatives of the National and 
Columbia, was held for the purpose of 
considering the Canadian situation inso- 
far as the key stations affiliated with the 
United States transcontinental networks 
were concerned, and to take under advice 
the entire radio situation in the Dominion 
insofar as it affects the interests of our 
members. 

The situaticn in Canada in reference 
to radio is an entirely different one than 
that of the United. States. A _ trans- 
Canadian network is maintained under 


control of the government and another ° 


which is controlled by private interests. 
The station or networks in the United 
States often interchange programs with 
all of them. However, in many instances, 
such exchange is merely complimentary 
as very few sponsored programs emanat- 
ing from stations in the United States 


are transcontinentally radioed to the re- 


was the condition during the time of our 
negotiations and as all else are of course 
subject to changes in future developments, 
of course more especially by reason of 
one group of stations being practically 
controlled by the government under the 
supervision of a commission appointed 
by the government, it was held to be the 
best that the entire question of procedure 
’ in Canada be left in the hands of Execu- 
tive Officer Murdoch, the President’s office 
of the Federation, on behalf of the Board, 
o be left in a position to confer with 
Brother Murdoch at any time and the 
latter to be left free to follow such policy 
s best fits the conditions in the Do- 
inion. 

In this we merely followed the age-old 
policy of the Federation that the Cana- 
dian locals be always left free to follow 
such policies as immediately affect their 
interests. With this it was of course un- 
derstood that the members of the Fed- 
eration in Canada and those in the United 
States are equally governed by the rules 
of the Federation which regulates the 
conditions under which members may 
play in the various jurisdictions of the 
Federation. 

The Commissioner, Major Gladstone 
Murray, of the Canadian Radio Corpora- 
tion, was kind enough to visit the Presi- 
dent and was found to be a sympathetic 
and affable gentleman who appeared to 
be well versed in the radio world and 
realized the problems which confronted 
the Federation in its efforts to have more 
musicians employed in the radio industry 
in Canada as well as in the United States 
and that current employment of musi- 
cians was not commensurate with the ser- 
vices which the radio industry receives 
directly and indirectly at the hands of 
the musicians. Mr. Murray was advised 
that the Canadian problem concerning 
this matter will be left to the Canadian 
musicians to solve and that the spokes- 
man for them would be Executive Officer 
Murdoch, the President of the Toronto 
local, whom you well know is a member 
of the Board. 


At the conference on November 19th, 
this matter was fully gone into and 
Brother Murdoch voiced the opinion that 
the Canadian radio situation, as far as 
the musicians were concerned, will be 
solved in practically the same manner as 
it was solved in the United States. 


As to the stations in Toronto and Mon- 
treal, five in number, which were affiliated 
with the networks and come under the 
quota the same as the affiliates of the net- 
works in the United States, he vouch- 
safed the opinion that they would fully 
‘meet their quota and perhaps expend 
more money than they are obliged to do 
under same. 


With this understanding the matter 
was left in the hands of the President’s 
office and Brother Murdoch, with the 
further understanding that the latter’s 
opinion concerning the adjustment of any 
situation concerning musicians in the 
radio industry in Canada would be de 
termining. 

On November 23rd a sub-committee con- 
sisting of Weber, Birnbach and Petrillo 
met for the purpose of proof-reading the 
license form which meanwhile had been 
prepared by the President’s office. As to 
what the form should contain was eventu- 
ally considered by the Board which ap- 
proved same during its midwinter session. 

On November 30th the same committee 
met to draft a contract with the key sta- 
tions and on December 2nd the same com- 
mittee again met to consider the same 
matter. After agreeing as to what such 
contract should contain, the matter was 
left in the hands of the President. to 
draft and consummate an agreement, 
which was done and approved by the sub- 
committee. 


Meanwhile the committee of the broad- 
casters sent copies of the Plan of Settle- 
ment atid Schedule A to the broadcasters 
and our Board furnished same to the in- 
terested locals. Both were advised of the 
respective quotas to be expended by the 
affiliates in their jurisdiction for the pur- 
pose of employing musicians and locals 





spective stations in Canada. At least such 





were urged to begin proper negotiations 





for the purpose of effecting local agree- 
ments. 

From now on the entire matter was in 
the hands of the President’s office and the 
difficulties we experienced in reaching the 
Plan of Settlement and Schedule A were 
about on a par with the difficulties there- 
after experienced by many local unions 
in the effecting of contracts with network 
affiliates in their jurisdiction. — 

A sub-committee of the committee 
headed by Mr. Rosenbaum and assisted by 
Messrs. Gough and Shephard, 3rd, stead- 
fastedly and without pause, assisted the 
President’s office in causing the affiliates 
to effect agreements with the locals and 
in this, the National, through Mr. Woods, 
as well as the Columbia, through Mr. 
Lowman and Mr. Ackerberg, did like- 
wise do so. 

Situations developing in the quest of 
effecting contracts often became so seri- 
ously acute that on a single day the Presi- 
dent of the Federation was contrained to 
communicate with numerous locals (as 
many as a score in a single day) over the 
telephone making explanations, giving ad- 
vice, requesting information as to the 
state of their local negotiations and 
thereby giving necessary aid to them. 
Messrs. Rosenbaum and Gough regularly 
appeared at the office to report the re- 
sults of their efforts. Too much cannot 
be said of the value of their assistance 
which they unstintingly gave at the ex- 
pense of their own time and money. The 
list of locals interested was perused at 
each visit and necesary information. re- 
quested over the phone from interested 
locals was given. 

It became necessary several times to 
advance the deadline date on which con- 
tracts should be perfected. More hectic 
and troublesome weeks have never been 
experienced in the history of the Federa- 
tion. 

The proposition was gigantic. All the 
individual broadcasters of the networks 
were interested and they represented well 
over 200 or more. Here we had not to do 
with one employer but with scores and 
scores of them. It is here that the danger 
of a general strike was always in evi- 
dence. However, finally the vast majority 
of the affiliates did sign contracts and the 
amount guaranteed by the committee of 
the affiliates was not substantially de- 
creased by the few which failed to do so. 
Most of them were smaller stations. A few 
stations of middle-sized towns did not 
sign. This was to be foreseen as the ulti- 
mate is never reached in anything and it 
was not to be expected that in a gigantic 
proposition like this we could be uni- 
formly successful. It is to be expected 
that the broadcasters will live up to their 
agreements, since if a considerable por- 
tion of them (which we hope will not 
come to pass) should break them, then 
the Federation would be faced with the 
alternative of cancelling all contracts and 
withdrawing its members from the broad- 
casting industry. 

Some difficulties were experienced by 
the President’s office from unexpected 
sources. For instance: 

The legal bureau of a corporation 
drafted a contract for stations and the 
owners, and referred same to its operators 
in the various cities with instructions that 
their contracts with the local must con- 
tain all the stipulations contained in their 
draft. Some of the locals did not demur 
but others protested as well they might. 
All such protests finally reached the 
President’s office and of all the legal 
sophistries (some cases were even humor- 
ous) which the President’s office was ever 
subjected to in the 38 years of my ex- 
perience, they were the most conspicuous. 

It did not dawn upon this legal bureau 
that not every union will sign an employ- 
er’s contract on the dotted line. 

The demand that this be done came 
near forcing the Federation to consider 
the existence of a stalemate, all efforts 
to settle the matter a failure, the deal 
off, and the withdrawal of our members 
from the industry imminent. However, 
the matter was adjusted to the entire 
satisfaction of the Federation. 

I repeat that we cannot too highly 


‘efforts in that direction. It is question- 
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made by Messrs. Rosenbaum, Gough and | 
Shephard, 3rd, Woods, Lowman and Ack- 
erberg, not only in the matter of con- ~ 
summating the agreement between the ~ 
affiliates and the Federation, but also in | 
the matter of consummating agreements 
between affiliates and locals. They ren- 
dered such services during many weary 
weeks that one would fall lamentably — 
short of their proper recognition if fail — 
ing to especially mention them. a 


III. 
LICENSES. 


Elsewhere in this report, I have ex- | 
plained that by reason of the electrical 
transcription manufacturers giving the | 
Board notice that they would not enter 
into a contract with us such as we de- 
manded, we advised them that in future 
our members would only work for such 
manufacturers as held a license from the 
Federation and that those who. did not) — 
desire to employ us under such license, 
were welcome to refrain from so doing, 
Subsequent thereto, a license was pre- 
pared which contained, among others, the 
following stipulation: 




































































































“To make every effort to cause cus 
tomers and users of such transcrip- * 
tions and recordings to employ musi- 
cians, members in good standing of 
the Federation.” 

This provision squared with the deci- 
sion of the Board in accepting a proposi+ 
tion, which a manufacturer made, that ~ 
we should give him time and he would — 
eventually cause most of his patrons to 
employ musicians. It is of course under-- sae 
stood that if a manufacturer failed to 
become active or be successful in this? © 
direction that then we would cancel our : 
license. a 

This proposition would have placed the” : 
holder of a license forever on guard to”. = 
induce his patrons to employ musicians, % 
as he knew that the continuation of the ~ 
license depended on the results of his” 


ade, 


able whether in the light of further de- 
velopments it would not have been a 
to have this proposition included in the a 
license in place of the following, won * 
which we finally insisted: 

“(a) Will not sell, lease or grant 
the use of any phonograph or electri- 
cal transcription recording to any 
radio station, hotel, cafe or any other 
place of amusement which the Fed- 
eration considers unfair to it or place 
them in a position to make use of any 
such phonograph or electrical tran- 
scription.” 

The following license including the 
quoted stipulation was finally agreed 
by the Board and a date for its enfo 
ment. 


A sample copy of this license was sent — 
to the recording manufacturers. None ¢ 
them with any appreciable standing ap- > 
plied for a license. They raised the ques” 
tion that same would be in restraint of” 
trade, therefore they could not meet its — 
stipulations. Before proceeding any fur- — 
ther it is necessary to again call atten-« 
tion to the fact that our radio cont 
were entered into with the condition 
these broadcasters, which employed m 
cians, should have a right to use electrical 
transcriptions or phonograph records. Re 
fusing to manufacture these records 4! 
course would have called into question 
our radio contracts. 


A sub-committee of affiliates was c 
stantly active to cause broadcasters ¢ 
enter into contracts with our local unior 
these contracts to be based upon the 
tional agreement, all of which I have 
ready explained. Gopy of the con 
entered into and signed by each local} 
was sent to the President's office and am 
other copy signed by the radio station wag’ 
sent to the auditors of the committee of 
the affiliates, Ernst & Ernst, in New Yi a. 
It was agreed that after a sufficient n 
ber of contracts were entered into tl 
these contracts would be interchanged, 
to receive the contracts sent to the 
tors for the purpose of transmitting ther 
to our local unions and the committee 
affiliates to receive contracts, which 
locals had signed, to be sent through t 
auditors to their respective affiliates. 
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mittee of affiliates submitted the fol- 
letter to the office: 


THE DEVON 
10 West 55TH Street 
New York City 
Thursday, 
March 17, 1938. 






















































































ph N. Weber, 
fesident, A. F. of M., 
0 Broadway, 
New York City. 
_ Dear Mr. Weber: 
There are still a few networks affili- 
ates which have not yet signed con- 
tracts with locals pursuant to the 
-mational plan of settlement. Most 
ot these are in places where there are 
no locals; of the remainder some 
‘are delayed for various reasons in 
completion of negotiations, and there 
‘are a few places in which negotia- 
‘tions seem to be at a standstill. 
_ However, the total of stations which 
_ have signed, or are likely to sign, is 
now within about a dozen of all 
_ places where there are locals and 
most of these which have not signed 
are quite small. All are operating 
' “under the agreement, which became 
. - s@ffective as of January 17, 1938, and 
" y are requesting delivery of the 
contracts which are being held in 
ww in New York City pursuant to 
*the plan. 
; The time has therefore now come to 
.£omplete the transfer or exchange of 
- contracts. We have instructed Ernst 
’ “& Ernst, the escrow agents for the 
stations, to deliver to you the con- 
-#racts signed ‘by the stations and re- 
- »@eive from you the contracts signed 
the locals. 
In doing so we take the occasion 
i to remind you that we are, of course, 
relying upon the assurance that the 
Federation will not interfere with 
gthe supply of recordings and tran- 
' scriptions to signing affiliates, one of 
“the chief inducements for the execu- 
_ *tion of the contracts. 
“+ Permit us to express our apprecia- 
ation of the courtesy and cooperation 
have shown throughout the nego- 
ons. 
Very truly yours, 


/s/ SAMUEL R. ROSENBAUM, 


0 Chairman. 
ied /s/ EMILE J. GOUGH, 
-# Secretary. 
‘a INDEPENDENT RapIo NETWORKS 

: “4 AFFILIATES, 


| This letter makes it clear that the con- 
were only to be interchanged if 
fe affiliates who had signed them were 
i be supplied with electrical transcrip- 
or phonograph records as_ they 
i them. (Nore: Larger stations use 
few phonograph records, most of 
h are used in smaller stations, more 
tially such as are not affiliated with 
orks.) 
this placed our organization be- 
a dilemma can be readily seen. The 
ident’s office suggested to the Board, 
made this statement to the committee 
affiliates as well as to the electrical 
iption and phonograph recorders, 
we would keep our contract with 
radio corporations even though we 
i have to go into the phonograph and 
tric: transcription business our- 
” Of course to do this would mean 
stponement of the electrical transcrip- 
and recording question for a con- 
time as broadcasters were en- 
to the use of recorded music and 
arrangements had to be made in 
We decided to furnish them. 
mwhile, the following developed: 
Ansell, our counsel in Washing- 
to whom the President had sent a 
y of the license for his information 
opinion, positively stated that the 
ase in the form we had decided upon 
|} unlawful, I thereupon conferred by 
-and telephone with the members of 
and the consensus of their 
on was that we should go through 
the license as we had prepared it. 
mey Ansell again brought the matter 
attention of the Board and stated 
that if the license should be per- 

























































































































































































































































































































































own attorney found fault with the form of 
the license, that then the interests of our 
Federation demanded that he be given a 
hearing concerning the matter and as a 
result the Board was convened to meet in 
New York on March 1, 1938. Attorneys 
Ansell of Washington and Friedman of 
New York, attended the meeting. Mr. 
Ansell addressed the Board for two hours, 
going into the stipulations of the license 
seriatum and finally concluded by strongly 
urging that same be redrafted. The Board 
agreed that this be done. 

On March 2nd the Board again con- 
vened. A committee consisting of Mr. 
Mark Woods of the National, together 
with David Mackey and Lawrence Morris 
of the RCA and Victor Company and John 
L, Wilson representing 30 manufacturers 
of transcriptions, appeared before the 
Board in regard to our license. Mr. Woods 
acted as chairman of the committee. He 
emphasized that our license contained pro- 
visions which would lay them liable for 
damages and prosecution for secondary 
boycott. He agreed that we had a prob- 
lem to create more employment for our 
members. However, that the radio as well 
as the recording industry existed and that 
a large number of radio stations depended 
on such recordings, at least for a portion 
of their programs. That a deal had been 
worked out with the broadcasters, belong- 
ing to the networks, and the Federation 
which led to the employment of more 
musicians and therefore enabled these 
broadcasters to use recordings in addition 
to the services of said musicians; that 
something of this same sort could be 
worked out with independent broadcasters 
which are not network affiliates. He 
stated that both of them, the independent 
as well as the affiliates belong to the NAB, 
that said NAB had now reorganized and 
had induced Mr. Phil J. Loucks, who for- 
merly was its manager, to return to it, 
that he believed that something could be 
worked out so as to also bring all the 
independents into agreement with the 
Federation and through it have more 
musicians employed, and that if this was 
done, that the transcription question 
would adjust itself as the broadcasting 
industry is almost the exclusive field in 
which such transcriptions are used, there- 
fore if musicians are employed by the in- 
dependents the same as they are now by 
broadcasters belonging to networks, then 
no protest could be made against the use 
of transcriptions, as in order to be en- 
abled to use them they employed musi- 
cians. 

The Chairman of the Board made a 
lengthy gtatement in answer and went on 
saying in effect that if the matter could 
not be otherwise adjusted, that then the 
Federation would have to take under ad- 
visement the matter of going into the 
transcription business. 


The Board went into Executive session 
to consider the proposition and decided 
that they would be ready to hear Mr. 
Loucks at our next meeting to explain 
the details as to how they will proceed to 
cause the independents to enter into con- 
tractual relations with the Federation. 


The Board convened again on March 
7th. Attorney Ansell proposed a form of 
license. The Board considered the pro- 
visions contained in same seriatum. 

(Nore: The Board recognized that all 
the sessions of the meeting which began 
on March ist dealt with developments of 
the utmost importance, involving many 
serious problems. It became a question 
of careful procedure so as not to invite 
the danger that the Federation might lose 
its advantages thus far gained through 
forced invalidation of our radio arrange- 
ment.) 

The Board continued in session on 
March 8th. As in the previous meeting 
the Board gave careful attention and 
study to various provisions of the new 
form of the license. Every proposition 
therein contained was discussed and con- 
sidered as to its importance, possible in- 
volvements, and problems of enforcement. 
Attorney Ansell stated that we were not 
in the fortunate position of the author or 
composer who is protected under Federal 
Copyright law; that the musicians only 
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for which we played were used for any 
other purposes than we had agreed to; 
that this was very unsatisfactory and that 
this question would only be properly 
solved if the musicians would be success- 
ful in having the copyright law amended 
to the extent of acknowledging their prop- 
erty right. in a recording made by them, 
and that this was the only adequate 
remedy, and nothing else. 

Further discussion brought out the fact 
that this matter was long ago taken un- 
der serious advice by the President, as 
were our present activities to secure 
more musicians in the radio industry, but 
that during the depression and even there- 
after it was found that immediate legis- 
lation could not be secured as Congress 
during the “New Deal” chiefly concerned 
itself with legislation affecting mass and 
not particular interests. 

Mr. Loucks of the independent’ broad- 
casters then appeared before the Board. 
He stated that there were 386 independent 
stations not affiliated with chain net- 
works. However, of all these stations, 
many of them were not of such impor- 
tance as network stations, and scores of 
them only had had part time or half 
time use of wave lengths. That approxi- 
mately 125 of them were situated in 
towns and cities of less than 15,000 popu- 
lation, and that the average do a gross 
business of less than $20,000 per year. 
That less than 40 stations do practically 
50 per cent. of the gross business of the 
independent stations. However, that the 
important stations among them (in the 
neighborhood of 100 or more), are almost 
all situated in towns where we maintain 
local unions. He stated that these inde- 
pendent stations were not as yet informed 
of the real situation that they now face, 
and that a certain resistance against the 
Federation had been built up and that it 
would become now a matter of educa- 
tion so that they may be fully informed of 
our position in the matter. 

That he feels that the independent sta- 
tion has a greater program expense than 
a station belonging to a network, as it 
does not receive any programs through 
remote control. The Chairman answered 
that the transcription programs cost an 
independent broadcaster less than net- 
works services cost the broadcaster affili- 
ated with a network. Mr. Loucks con- 
tinued, saying that he was sure something 
could be worked out to make the inde- 
pendents come into contractual relations 
with the Federation. That he would try 
to get a committee working and that if 
the Executive Board is willing that the 
experiment be made to do so, that the 
NAB would do all it possibly can to help 
in the consummation of an agreement. As 
a result of this, the Board advised Mr. 
Loucks that it will wait until March 21st 
to see what can be accomplished in the 
direction of bringing the Federation and 
the independents together. 


At this same meeting the Board re- 
quested Attorney Ansell to investigate 
and assist in the preparation of an amend- 
ment to the copyright law, so that musi- 
cians may be protected against the undue 
use of recordings and the stealing of 
music from the air, as nothing short of 
such an amendment will finally solve 
many of the difficulties now confronting 
the Federation. 

The Borrd reconvened on March 9th. 
Its entire morning session was consumed 
by the further consideration of the new 
license form. At the afternoon session 
of the Board, Messrs. Diamond, Morris, 
Mackey and Lavenstein appeared before 
the Board in reference to a separate 
license for phonograph recorders, as they 
stated the conditions in the phonograph 
industry greatly differed from those in 
the electrical transcription industry. They 
stated that what we wished to accomplish 
is laudable, that the position of the un- 
employed musicians was serious; how- 
ever, that they also have their problems; 
that they had devised a license plan for 
their own industry which covered such 
customers as used their product, and 
which has for its purpose more especially 
the regulation of automatic phonograph 
machines. Here, the question of a recent 














President advised the manufacturers’ com- 
mittee that recently our local union in 
that city had made attempts to better 
the conditions of its members in estab- 
lishments in which they were notoriously 
unsatisfactory. They began to picket 
them and found that phonograph music 
machines were used for strike-breaking 
purposes, which use, in the opinion of the 
Federation, was positively unfair, and 
that some agreement must be reached 
and method devised to guard against a 
recurrence of such a condition. Further- 
more, that music machines are beginning 
to be used in smaller dance halls or in 
places where musicians could be em- 
ployed or were formerly employed. The 
committee answered through Mr. Morris 
that, as soon as their attention was called 
by the President of our Federation to this 
situation, they immediately sent represen- 
tatives to Seattle, including their Chi- 
cago attorney, in an effort to correct 
same; that they took a short cut to do 
so, and he indicated that wherever such 
conditions developed they would always 
follow a like policy. 


Here a lengthy discussion developed be- 
tween Attorneys Ansell and Diamond con- 
cerning the legal aspects of our licensing 
proposition. Mr. Diamond stated that the 
phonograph companies were advised to 
send numerous letters to radio stations ad- 
vising them in great detail that they 
would not agree to have phonograph rec- 
ords used for broadcasting purposes, as 
permitting this was in many cases against 
their own interests. He continued by say- 
ing that the phonograph companies felt 
that our proposed license contained some 
provisions which would involve them in 
legal difficulties. Here Attorney Laven- 
stein stated that the crux of the entire 
situation was to stop the use of phono- 
graph records in places where musicians 
could be employed, and that they would 
cooperate to that effect; that the only 
problem now would be to find a practical 
method of doing so. Attorney Morris 
stated that the fundamental problem is 
to control the illegal use of recordings. 
They were willing to work it out in a 
manner both practical and legal. 


On March 10th the Board continued its 
sessions. At this meeting it again con- 
sidered the licensing situation at great 
length, and then turned to a discussion 
of the conditions in the theatrical indus- 
try, including the present status of the 
recordings in the Hollywood studios. The 
entire situation with all its ramifications 
(there are many) was explained to the 
Board at length. This was done with the 
understanding that as soon as we were 
somewhat in the clear in bringing the in- 
dependent broadcasters into an agreement 
with the Federation that then the condi- 
tions in the film industry in Hollywood 
would receive immediate attention. 


On March 15th a sub-committee of the 
International Executive Board met, the 
Board having recessed to re-convene again 
at the call of the Chair. Executive Officer 
Hayden was prevented from attending 
this meeting on account of illness. Rep- 
resentatives of the phonograph recording 
industry appeared before the sub-commit- 
tee in reference to a license for phono- 
graph recorders. Mr. Morris reviewed the 
conditions in the recording industry. He 
stated that the product of the Victor Rec- 
ord Manufacturing Company has sold out- 
right to some 70 or 80 distributors or 
wholesalers who sell the product through- 
out the country to about 12,000 individual 
dealers. The Decca, Columbia and Bruns- 
wick companies have approximately 12 
branches which likewise sell to thousands 
of dealers; they have a distributing unit 
which ts a subsidiary of the corporation, 
and this unit maintains the 12 branches 
which sell the product to the dealers; 
that there were in the neighborhood of 
250,000 coin machines; that these ma- 
chines were not the only ones on which 
records could be played, as such records 
could also be played on'victrolas and like — 
machines; that the coin machine manufac- 
turers sold these machines outright to 
distributors and they in turn sold them to 
operators who control and place a num- 
ber of machines in various places; that 
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of these machines, which makes the prob- 
lem more difficult; that records used in 
coin machines are acquired in different 
manners. If the proprietor of an estab- 
lishment buys a machine outright, he 
buys his own records to be used for same. 
Then there is a so-called fleet operation, 
that is, an operator may operate a num- 
ber of machines, he secures his records 
from dealers and supplies them to those 
who use the machines controlled or ser- 
viced by him. 

Answer was made to this: That the 
Federation was mainly interested in the 
control of the playing of the records. 

To this the recorders answered that if 
the manufacturer enjoyed the sole copy- 
right in the record, a practical way of 
control could be devised. 

‘Here a lengthy discussion arose as to 
the respective common law rights a manu- 
facturer and the musician playing for the 
records, have or may have in same. The 
manufacturers raised the question that in 
numerous court decisions it was held that 
a worker is employed to manufacture a 
certain product, that then the title, con- 
trol and ownership of the product rested 
with the manufacturer. Here the Chair- 
man answered that our main object was 
in creating employment opportunities and 
the protection of such as existed; that this 
question is by far the most important, 
more so than the copyright or royalty 
question. Furthermore, that we were a 
long way from establishing common law 
property rights in recordings, but that 
we were distinctly face to face now with 
the necessity of controlling the manufac- 
turer in the use of such recordings. The 
manufacturers’ committee retorted by say- 
ing that by proper inscriptions on the re- 
cordings which expressly state that they 
should be used only in homes, they have 
gone a good way toward the control of 
recordings; that they will do all they pos- 
sibly can to protect the musicians; that 
in Seattle they were successful in with- 
drawing all but two machines in places 
where they had been used for strike- 
breaking purposes. 

They felt that through such activities 
they could meet the wishes of the Federa- 
tion in a practical way. 


A general discussion concerning the 
license followed. 


On March 17th the sub-committee met 
again with the representatives of the 
phonograph manufacturers. 

(Nore: After the license form had been 
agreed upon with Attorney Ansell, it was 
found that the license had to be divided 
into one governing the electrical tran- 
scriptions and the other governing phono- 
graph recordings. At these meetings with 
the sub-committee, the phonograph re- 
cording license was considered. The stipu- 
lations of the original license form as 
proposed by Mr. Ansell were left prac- 
tically the same, and only changed to 
make same applicable to the phonograph 
industry.) 

Most of the arguments centered around 
the question as to how to prevent the un- 
fair use of recordings in places where they 
destroy the employment opportunities of 
musicians. 


The recorders positively refused to take 
a license as long as same contained the 
following: 
“That licensee shall not sell or dis- 
pose of any recording to any person 
or place of business or entertainment 
found by the Federation to be unfair 
to it or any of its members, and he 
will not grant or authorize the use 
of any recording in which he has 
any right, interest, or control to any 
person or place of business or enter- 
tainment, found by the Federation to 
be unfair to it or any of its members.” 
They stated that this would bring them 
into restraint of trade. This stipulation 
is practically the same as appeared in the 
original license and was included in the 
redrafted license. The matter was dis- 
cussed at length, and finally the follow- 
ing was taken under consideration, in lieu 
thereof: 

“Licensee” shall not sell, license or dis- 
pose of any record to, or grant or au- 
thorize the use of any recording in or to: 

(a) any place of business or entertain- 
ment to or in which an admission 
= or, dance fee is charged_or, 


‘a thorough discussion of same, the Board 







ment in which musicians were for- 

merly employed, or, 

any place of business or entertain- 

ment where similar place operating 

under similar conditions in the 
same community does employ musi- 
cians, or, 

(d) in any place of business whose ex- 
istence is dependent upon the use 
of musicians unless living musi- 
cians are also employed therein. 


This proposition would of course secure 
for the Federation all possible protection 
against the undue use of recordings. After 


(c) 


continued in the perfecting of the license 
for phonograph recorders with the un- 
derstanding that the committee of record- 
ers would lay the perfected license before 
their clients for rejection or approval. 
This was done with the understanding 
that the license in the form that we had 
agreed upon would also need the approval 
of the Executive Board of our Federa- 
tion. 


At the same meeting, were Mr. Lloyd 
C. Thomas of Rockford, Ill., Mr. Frank R. 
Smith of Pittsburgh, Pa., Mr. Harold A. 
LaFount of Boston, a committee which 
constituted a sub-committee representing 
the committee which the independent 
broadcasters had appointed at a conven- 
tion which was held on March 28th for 
the purpose of conferring with the Board, 
the best possible procedure to bring the 
independent radio stations into an agree 
ment with the Federation. 

Mr. Thomas, spokesman of the commit- 
tee, stated that Mr. Loucks of Washing- 
ton had sent a letter to all independent 
stations urging them to be helpful to 
reach an agreement with the Federation; 
that a convention was held on March 
28th; that the independent broadcasters 
recognized the situation and appointed a 
committee of nine of which the three at- 
tending the session was a sub-committee, 
that they worked diligently to make a 
survey and gain all necessary information 
as well as authorization to act as a ma- 
jority of the independent broadcasters in 
their efforts to work out such an agree- 
ment; that they needed from three to four 
weeks to do this; that they were not as 
well organized as the stations affiliated 
with broadcasting networks; however, 
that their committee had the confidence of 
the independent stations, therefore they 
were hopeful of success in the consumma- 
tion of an agreement. 

The Chairman explained to this commit- 
tee at length the reasons why the Federa- 
tion insisted that the radio industry 
should absorb more musicians. The sub- 
committee of the independents then stated 
that they will arrange state meetings to 
get their people together and form them 
into a compact organization so that they 
may accomplish their purpose. Mr. La- 
Fount stated that more than 97 per cent. 
of the power used for broadcasting is ab- 
sorbed by full time stations which belong 
to networks, leaving only 3 per cent. of 
such power to independents. 

At this time Mr. Ansell made a lengthy 
explanation concerning the present situa- 
tion in regard to radio and possible de- 
velopments in future. The Board agreed 
to give the independent committee three 
weeks to complete their date and for this 
purpose the Board would recess its meet- 
ing until April 20th. 

After the sub-committee of the inde- 
pendent broadcasters left the meeting, the 
committee of the recorders, in company 
with Mr. Edward F. McGrady, again ap- 
peared before the Board. Mr. Morris on 
behalf of the broadcasters stated that they 
had submitted the license form to their 
principals and that they were advised 
that there are some changes that would 
have to be requested to meet operating 
conditions and avoid legal entanglemeats. 
At this juncture the attorneys became in- 
volved in a lengthy discussion pro and 
con in which a proposition was made that 
the matter should be referred to a dis- 
trict court for a declaratory decree. Our 
attorney held that there was no reason to 
fear that the anti-trust laws could be ap- 
plied to our case and held against any 
such procedure. Attorney Friedman like- 
wise held so. 


corders stated that Mr. Thurlow Gordon, 
formerly with the solicitor general in the 
anti-trust division, has given them his 
opinion, that the license was in violation 
of the anti-trust law and in restraint of 
trade and that they could be held for 
treble damages, and that the Federation 
could also become involved in a like man- 
ner. 

The meeting was re-convened on March 
30th at which time divers matters were 
discussed. 

Brother Murdoch made a report on the 
favorable results of his conference with 
the Canadian Radio Corporation on 
March 29th from which he expected ex- 
ceedingly favorable results insofar as the 
radio situation in Canada is concerned. 

The Board re-convened again on March 
3ist. The committee of phonograph re- 
corders as well as attorneys Ansell and 
Friedman, representing the Federation, 
attended. Mr. Morris on behalf of the 
recorders stated that their clients could 
not accept the license for fear of legal 
involvements; however, that they would 
be willing to spend 5% per cent. of their 
commercial record sales to be used in the 
employment of musicians, to give concerts 
in the various locals of'the Federation. 
The impracticability of such a plan was 
discussed at length. In the discussion 
Brothers Hayden, Birnbach, Parks and 
Brenton participated. Thereupon the re- 
corders went into executive session. Re- 
turning Mr. Morris stated that for his 
company he could not accept the license 
as same had been declared illegal by an 
attorney whom they had retained to pass 
upon the case and whose opinion was gen- 
erally accepted as authoritative in such 
matters. However, that they were willing 
to continue their search for a formula 
that might be considered legal. All the 
other representatives of the recorders 
made similar statements. 

The Chairman stated that we asked no 
one to do anything illegal and that if 
there is no way of meeting the situation, 
we will no longer make the product which 
puts our members out of business. That 
the Board is impatient with its eight 
months efforts to adjust this matter and 
cannot permit any further delay. The 
representatives retire. Mr. Ansell stated 
that it is still his opinion that the first 
license, which we had decided to enforce, 
invited attack and that in rewriting the 
license, the Board had acted in the only 
possible way to protect the interests of 
the Federation. That in his opinion the 
restricted license form did not invite 
such attack. 


The meeting recessed in order for 
President Weber and Treasurer Brenton 
to make an investigation of phonograph 
records at radio stations. Investigation 
disclosed that a great number of the 
smaller stations, more especialiy among 
the independents, are greatly dependent 
on phonograph recordings. That if de- 
prived of same, the result would un- 
doubtedly involve not only contracts now 
in force with the broadcasters affiliated 
with networks but would also affect our 
negotiations with the independent sta- 
tions to have them employ more musi- 
cians. 


The Board at length considered the en- 
tire situation and discussed possible ways 
to have the United States Supreme Court 
decide whether or not the Federation had 
a right to issue the license form adopted 
by it. The Board is of the opinion that 
the phonograph manufacturers were the 
victims of unnecessary apprehension, but 
nevertheless had to recognize their ab- 
ject fear of becoming legally involved by 
reason of being in restraint of trade if 
they met the stipulations of our license. 
In Executive sesssion the Board took un- 
der advisement the involving of radio con- 
tracts by reason of the impasse we had 
reached in our negotiations with the re- 
cording industry that the contracts be- 
tween the affiliates and key stations and 
the Federation and its local unions which 
could become involved if we withdrew 
our members from the phonograph indus- 
try involving approximately $3,500,000 per 
year. Furthermore, we expected a con- 
siderable addition to this amount by 
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tractual relations with the Federation and 
moreover many more millions are in 
volved in contracts of sponsored programs 
where the sponsor employs the musicians 
direct. For all these reasons, and mindful 
of the fact that the phonograph recorders 
will do all they possibly can to regulate 
any case or any situation against whicht, — 
we had cause to protest, in other words,? 
will afford us the protection without a) — 
license, which we sought through the? 
license, the Board instructed the Presi- 
dent to inform the locals and members 
of the Federation through the INTER: | 
NATIONAL MusIcIaN and by circular letter 
of the present status of the case, advising | 
them that full report of all which pertains 
to the radio electrical transcriptions and 
phonograph situation, from its inception 
up to the present, will be made to the 
convention. 4 



































































































































Broadcasters Not Affiliated With — 
Radio Networks 

On April 30, 1938, the Board began a 
three-day conference with a committee of 
the independents. At these sessions, the 
articles of agreement, as well as Schedule 
A of the broadcasters affiliated with net- — 
works, formed the basis upon which the — 
conference strove to bring about an agreé- 
ment between the independents and the — 
Federation. ss 

It was found that the independent sta-  ~ 
tions were greater in number than the 
radio stations: affiliated with networks. 
They numbered 326, of which 145 have an 
income exceeding $25,000.00 per year. a 

The entire radio industry (independ- ia 
ents and networks) grossed $125,000,000 
last year. Of this, the independents, even ~ 
though greater in number than those — 
affiliated with networks, grossed approxi- 
mately $17,000,000. Of this amount, 135 
stations grossed but $2,110,000, the re | 
maining 181 stations the other $14,890,000. 
The independents grossed approximately 4 
one-seventh of the money grossed by the — i F 
radio industry, as a whole, hence their — 
importance as far as the Federation is g 
concerned is of course only one-seventh % 
that of the broadcasters affiliated with nee¥ 
works. 

The bulk of the income of the indepen 
ent stations is grossed by approxima 
50 stations, all the others sharing the 
mainder. Consequently scores and 
of independent stations have such. lit 
gross income that they become negligible, 
as sources of employment for musi 
Applying the same yardstick which © 
affiliates applied in establishing the qu 
which the radio stations must expend 
musicians in addition to the money wh 
they expended during 1936-1937 in 
small stations, it would reach in 
cases less than $750.00 a year. 

During the conferences with the- ind 
pendents it was understood, the same ag 
is the agreement with network bro 7 
ers that they, if coming to an 
with us, would not have their use of 
trical transcriptions and phonograph 
ords interfered with, that is, insofar @ 
their making depended upon services 
our members. Of course you will 
see that by reason of the enorm 
amount of independent stations with | 
small income, the Board was from 
onset placed before the necessity of divi¢ 
ing the independent stations into We 
classes, segregating those whose incot 
made it possible to employ musi 
from those who were not in such 
position. 

Now, then, when we conferred with f 
network broadcasters, we took under @ 
vice that we furnished them chiefly 
four classes of services: network 
from key stations, electrical t 
tions, phonograph recordings and 
control by local and traveling bands f: 
aotels, restaurants, etc. 

We found a somewhat different 
tion with the independent stations. " 
have no network services, therefore, 
of the larger employed a 

number of local musicians and did 
to the extent that the independents ¢ 
ployed relatively more than ; 
broadcasters. (Musicians D) 
key sakines of networks rd not « 
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four classes of musical services, namely, 
he services of local musicians, electrical 
riptions, phonograph recordings, 
ind especially in the larger cities music 
? remote control from local and travel- 
orchestras. Independents which did 
employ local musicians have three 
of musical services: electrical 
riptions, phonograph recordings and 
sic by remote control. So it will be 
m that the independents do not have 
immense advantage of receiving pro- 
rams from the key stations of networks. 
‘For their income they are dependent ex- 
' clusively upon selling of time to local 
; ertisers and have no income from the 
ling of time to network corporations 
the receiving of sponsored programs 
| for transcontinental advertising, which 
" are the best paid. 
_ The survey which the Federation made 
disclosed that the independents spent for 
oe ces of members of the Federation 
during the year 1936-1937 approximately 
~ $700,000.00. They requested that by rea- 
gon of fundamental conditions in their 























































“stations, namely that they have only local 
"*income and no opportunity to sell time 
* to networks and as many of them expend 
'? relatively more money for musicians than 
‘the affiliated network stations are ex- 
"* pected to expend, the Federation should 
+ make an exemption of $25,000.00 for each 
"independent when considering the gross 
| from which 5% per cent. should -be ex- 
pended by them for the employment of 
ae | > musicians. 
After many hours of discussion the 
‘Board rejected this proposition. During 
4 discussions, the committee ex- 
) plained to the Board that the independ- 
* ents were not organized; that they have 
fot the advantage of positively common 
interests as they are affiliated with no net- 
work; that, therefore, they were not in a 
) Position to make any guarantee how suc- 
|) cessful their efforts would be to bring 
about an understanding between the in- 
pendents and the Federation concern- 
ing a contract such as we had with most 
* of the network broadcasters; that they 
ve been requested by transcription com- 
nies, whose customers they were, to 
with the Board of the Federation 
a that they acquiesced for the reason 
nat they desired to stay in business; that 
had called a convention at which 
rely 50 independents participated, even 
ough all were invited;. however, that 
of the larger stations were repre- 
ted at same and that the committee 
negotiated with our Board was 
ted- by that convention; that each 
every member of same represented 
or several stations; that they were 
in a position to make any guarantee 
the expenditure of money; that what 
result would be could not be foreseen; 
therefore, they merely desired to 
to some tentative agreement with 
concerning the matter and that then 
y would submit same to the independ- 
with the committee’s recommenda- 
jon to accept same. 
" Finally, the Board agreed that the 
r independent stations which had 
sufficient income to make it possible 
employ musicians should be practically 
i and as the other stations did not 
"feceive any network programs and a great 
ber of them employed local musicians, 
ir proposition that a certain percent- 
should be deducted from their gross 
when the quota they were to ex- 
for musicians was considered, de- 
consideration. Therefore, the 
i agreed to a blanket deduction of 
.00 from all stations. The commit- 
b6 countered by offering a proposal of 
pting the smaller stations $20,000.00 
@ all other stations $15,000.00. After 
| debate, this was agreed to. As 
& per cent. from the gross income of the 
should be used for staff musi- 
it is clear that if a station grossed 
00, that after the deduction agreed 
been made, it will have to expend 
per annum for musicians. If 
Ot $1,925.00. If $100,000.00, $4,- 
0, and so on. However, the stations 
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000.00 from their gross, still continue to 
expend a larger percentage of same dur- 
ing each of the two years of the con- 
templated contract. ; 

The articles of agreement and Sched- 
ule A as covered the affiliates of networks 
was then considered seriatum and modi- 
fied so as to conform to the conditions the 
Board found in the independent radio 
stations. 

After a final agreement was reached, 
the question arose as to how best to pro- 
ceed to have the individual broadcasters 
accept same. Profiting by our experience 
with the network broadcasters, we advised 
the committee that the best way to pro- 
ceed would be to send a circular letter to 
each of the independents requesting them 
to advise the committee of their gross in- 
come and at the same time send them 
the articles of settlement and Schedule A 
so that they be fully informed as to what 
their committee had agreed upon and in 
addition, thereto, make efforts_to have 
each of them sustain their action. This 
done, the committee would then be in a 
position to determine what the quota of 
each station should be and how many in- 
dependents were willing to sign an agree- 
ment with local unions in conformity 
with the understanding between the com- 
mittee and our Board. 

This was the situation at the time of 
the writing of this report. If further 
progress has been made in the matter at 
the time of the convening of the Conven- 
tion, report will be made thereon to the 
Convention. 

At a recent meeting of the Board, a 
lengthy discussiOn ensued in reference to 
the issuing of licenses to music recording 
manufacturers which necessitates the re- 
capitulating of matters already discussed 
so as to more clearly emphasize the opin- 
ion held by the Board in the matter. 
First of all, your attention is called to 
the fact that in the re-drafting of the 
license by Attorney Ansell, none of the 
stipulations contained in the old licenses 
was omitted. 


The license was merely couched in dif- 
ferent language and it contained a pre- 
amble which read as follows: 


“THE SOLE PURPOSE OF THIS 
LICENSE, which is and shall remain 
during the existence of this license 
identical in terms, conditions, and 
purpose, with all other Federation li- 
censes of like purpose, is to mitigate 
a prevailing evil condition which par- 
ticularly affects musicians who de- 
pend upon the playing of music for 
a livelihood and which has been 
brought about by the displacement of 
musicians through an extreme com- 
mercialization of mechanical record- 
ings as a substitute for living music, 
The result is one of great injury; to 
the musicians whose performances 
are recorded, in that they have no 
effective means of regulating or pre- 
venting the unlimited reproduction of 
their performances; to musicians who 
depend upon playing music for a live- 
lihood, in that their employment op- 
portunities are sacrificed to the me- 
chanical substitute; to the public, in 
that among other public disadvant- 
ages, it is required to give relief to 
many musicians displaced from em- 
ployment by the exploitation of such 
mechanical substitutes. It is the pur- 
pose of: the Federation, by means of 
the agreements and conditions herein, 
to encourage and assist its members 
in securing and retaining employ- 
ment as musicians; to protect them 
in their employment and employ- 
ment opportunities against the unfair 
and unnecessary use of mechani- 
cal recordings induced by such com- 
mercial exploitation; and to protect 
its members employed to perform 
music for recordings in their rights 
as such performers against the ex- 
ploitation and the wrongful utiliza- 
tion of the recordings of their per- 
formances.” 


It has already been explained that the 
legal advisers of the manufacturers held 
this re-drafted license, as they did the 
original license, to be in restraint of 
trade, and that for this reason, they, as 
did the broadcasters before them, decided 
to rather run the danger of facing the 
withdrawal of musicians from their em- 
ploy than to run the risk of being found 
guilty of restraint of trade. I also stated 
that the Federation held no such fear but 











that same could not be overcome by the 


is} 


ae 


' the articles of settlement with broadcast- 
_ ers which were sent to every local inter- 


‘thereof, guaranteed to every broadcaster 
' who employed musicians, the use of elec- 


| cordings and that by reason of this, the 


' tracts with locals except on condition that 





You will doubtless also remember that 


ested in the matter, and that Section 2 


trical transcriptions and phonograph re- 
broadcasters did not exchange their con- 


they would receive such recordings. 


In our deliberations with the broad- 
caster we early recognized that in a case 
in which well nigh 200 employers were 
involved that we could not possibly be 
100 per cent. successful. We realized that 
many difficulties had to be overcome to 
be successful in this and that perchance 
in a few instances it would become impos- 
sible to do so, and this is exactly what did 
develop. Combinations of broadcasters 
were formed in the south and northwest 
for the purpose of resisting the attempts 
of the Federation to have the radio indus- 
try absorb more musicians and it took 
many weeks to overcome this resistance 
to any considerable extent. Even at the 
writing of this report, a few individual 
broadcasters have not yet signed contracts 
with the Federation. However, they rep- 
resent less than three per cent. of net- 
work affiliates, not counting the few broad- 
casters with a low quota and active in 
towns where we do not maintain local 
unions and where union musicians are 
not available. 


This was the situation at the time that 
the phonograph recorders failed to agree 
with the Federation to accept such license 
as we demanded. However, they, as al- 
ready pointed out, agreed with us that 
whenever and wherever we had a com- 
plaint by reason of the unfair use of a 
recording in such places as hotels, res- 
taurants, cafes, etc., that they would im- 
mediately correct same. So far the phon- 
ograph recorders have kept their word. 
Meanwhile, however, it is the understand- 
ing that we will continue our efforts to 
find a form of license satisfactory to the 
Federation as well as the manufacturers. 


As to electrical transcriptions, as 
pointed out elsewhere in this report, 
efforts are made now by the Board to, if 
possible, bring all the independent radio 
stations into a similar contract with the 
Federation concerning the employment of 
musicians as we hold with the broadcast- 
ers affiliated with the radio networks. 

As already stated, the radio industry 
absorbs almost all electrical transcrip- 
tions. Therefore, the question concern- 
ing their regulation will greatly adjust 
itself if an agreement is consummated 
between the Federation and the inde- 
pendent stations. 


I make these explanations so that the 
delegates may get a thorough understand- 
ing of two thoughts which were expressed 
and fully discussed and considered at one 
of the recent meetings of the Board in 
April. The one was that the possibility 
existed that the Federation may be 
obliged to go into the manufacture of 
recordings if we should decide to with- 
draw our members from the manufactur- 
ers of such as under our agreement with 
the network broadcasters, they are en- 
titled to their use. Therefore, if through 
any act of ours they fail to secure record- 
ings, we could not protest if network 
affiliates ceased to employ musicians. Of 
course we could have refused and insisted 
upon one containing the stipulations that 
network programs should not be sent to 
an affiliate who does not employ musi- 
cians. Most assuredly such contract 
would have been refused and then we 
would have had but one alternative, 
namely, to call a general strike. This 
would have, of course, meant the with- 
drawing of all musicians from the radio 
industry, not only such as were directly 
employed by the key stations in New 
York, Chicago and Los Angeles and by 
all affiliates of networks but also such as 
played for sponsors which have bought 
time for their advertisements from the 
radio network. Such policy would have 
forced the industry to choose between two 
alternatives, one to increase the musicians 








programs, and the other to face the strike 
so they may not be held in restraint of 
trade and place their federal licenses in 
jeopardy. There is no doubt that between 
the two they would choose the first alter- 
native, that is, face a strike. Therefore, 
it became a matter of grave importance 
to weigh the consequences of such an 
exigency as it involved the surrendering 
of all which we had in the industry, with 
the employer continuing to be fearful of 


‘being held in restraint of trade, and, 


therefore, he would attempt the best he 
knew how to maintain his business with- 
out the services of musicians, no matter 
how great the injury to the industry 
would develop to be. 

The other thought expressed at the 
meeting of the Board was first that we 
had really not promised or agreed that 
electrical transcriptions and phonograph 
recordings could be used by the employer 
in the event that he employed musicians. 
That if the musicians who worked for the 
manufacturer of recordings and electrical 
transcriptions were withdrawn, that it 
would not be a denial to furnish them 
transcriptions, as it would be a question 
between the radio industry and the manu- 
facturers if the latter were not in a posi- 
tion to furnish them with electrical tran- 
scriptions and not one between the radio 
industry and the Federation. Of course 
this argument left out of consideration 
the positive fact that in No. 2 of the 
articles of settlement, the Federation did 
assume the responsibility not to inter- 
fere in any manner with the radio indus- 
try receiving electrical transcriptions in 
the event that they would absorb more 
musicians. 

Between these two thoughts it became 
a question whether to call a general strike 
if the matter of licensing manufacturers 
of electrical transcriptions could not be 
satisfactorily adjusted or whether it 
would be best to continue our efforts to 
get as many independent stations as pos- 
sible under contract with us and thereby 
practically sidetracking the entire ques- 
tion, as was before said, the radio indus- 
try absorbs almost all the product of the 
electrical transcription manufacturers. 


The Board concluded in the beginning 
of our efforts to have more musicians em- 
ployed in the radio industry, the Federa- 
tion did not have the remotest idea of the 
involvement of the question, neither did 
the radio industry up to the time that 
the first contract to which we had agreed 
was held to be illegal by their attorneys, 
that in spite of it all, the Federation had 
made great progress in the matter and it 
would be best to continue future efforts 
in this direction and that it would be the 
height of folly to positively jeopardize 
the gains so far made, and that, therefore, 
a strike situation should not be precipi- 
tated. In this the Board reiterated a con- 
clusion it had reached at a previous 
meeting. The delegates, after reading 
this report, are now, of course, aware of 
all the difficulties that had to be met and 
that judging from their number and im- 
portance, the Federation was successful 
to a degree of which we had for a con- 
siderable time despaired. The Board holds 
to the opinion that the proper function 
of the Federation should be to add to 
the progress thus far made. To do this, 
it will be obliged to apply itself for a 
considerable time. However, such is the 
case with all progress, especially in a 
great field not previously explored. 

In reference to phonograph recordings 
and electrical transcriptions, a possible 
solution of the matter insofar as their 
use on radio is concerned, may eventually 
present itself by the government real- 
izing that it can exercise the authority 
to make the licensing of radio stations 
dependent on the use of live talent by the 
broadcaster and can enforce regulations 
reducing the amount of recorded music 
to be used by him. It is not out of the 
range of possibilities that eventually we 
may be successful in bringing about such 
a stimulating of the employment of live 
talent and restriction in the use of’ re 
corded music. However, it is not a matter 
which will lend itself to be adjudicated in 
a short time, but-is rather one in which 
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tinual propaganda and the awakening of Karl Kemper Delaware—W. H. Whiteside, 223 Wood- | New Brunswick—William C. Bowden, 74 4 
the interests of the public and the gov-. Frank E. Judy lawn Ave., Wilmington. Sidney St., St. John. a 
ernment to the fact that such a policy Earl G. Shear Florida—R. Glenn Kay, 507 Morgan St., 1g 
has the economic advantages of making nige a Zs Tampa. State Representati Visited the " 
for more employment. ake ott Georgia—Herman Steinichen, 423 Mort- Following Jurisdicti ! 4 

With this, this report of the activities Gart Shober gage Guarantee Building, Atlanta. $3 x 
of the Board in the matter concludes, and John Sheppard Idaho—Albert J. Tompkins, 601 Empire Frank Hayek—Kenosha, Wisconsin. # 
I take these means to compliment .the w 3 Vela Building, Boise. Walter Weber—Stockton, California. Eg 
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Sound Tracks 


Elsewhere in this report I have stated 
that in accordance with instructions of 
the International Executive Board, nego- 
tiations had been begun with the moving 
picture studios in Hollywood to regulate 
the use of music sound tracks on picture 
films. 

The President conferred with many rep- 
resentatives of the industry and then re- 
ferred the matter to Brother J. W. Gillette 
with suggestions and instructions as to 
the position of the Federation in the 
matter and requested him to immediately 
begin negotiations in the effort to reach 
an agreement with the film industry con- 
cerning same. 

The regulations contain the following 
paragraphs: 


1. Complete elimination of the use of the 
sound track except to accompany the 
picture for which the music was pre- 
pared, performed and/or recorded. 
Identification of picture to be regis- 
tered with studio representative of the 
A. F. of M. 

. It is understood and agreed that mem- 
bers of the A. F. of M. are not re- 
quired or permitted to record music 
sound tracks for general usage or for 
any purpose whatsoever, except as pro- 
vided in Paragraph 1. 
It is further agreed that all music 
sound track already recorded, com- 
monly referred to as library sound 
track, will not be disposed of, sold, 
leased or used for any picture or pur- 
pose except to accompany a revival of 
the picture for which recordings were 
originally made. 

It is further understood and agreed 

that members of the A. F. of M. will 

not be required or permitted to apply 
music sound tracks for any purpose in 
violation of the terms herein provided. 

. It is understood and agreed that li- 

brary sound track may be used to ac- 

company trailer for picture providing 
the pictures advertised by such trailer 
employ musicians to record for same. 

Library sound track may be used for 

signature or trade identification at the 

beginning of a picture only for the 
purpose of production identification, 
providing such usage does not in any 
manner, directly or indirectly, replace 
or substitute the regular or customary 

“introductory” or “main title’ music. 

. Library sound track may be used for 

News Weeklies. 

Accompaniments for a song. or * golo 

dance or a specialty number, the se- 

quence of which has been cut in its 
entirety from the picture for which 
it was prepared, may be used for one 
picture only when properly cleared 
through the office of the studio repre- 
sentative. 

. Library “sound track” may be used 
for previewing pictures when such pre- 
views are for non-commercial purposes. 


At the writing of this report, Brother 
Gillette is active and has ‘nade consid- 
erable progress in the matter and his 
untiring efforts in same deserve to be 
duly recognized and for this reason I 
report thereon to this convention. 





In Memoriam 


During the past year the Federation 
suffered a regrettable loss through the 
demise of the following members. All of 
them were active as delegates to conven- 
tions, and were helpful in the maintain- 
ing of our organization in the furthering 
of its progress. They will forever be 
remembered by the local and national 
organizations which they served so well: 


C. R. Jahns 
Adolph Hirschberg 
Frank Borgel 





same was the result of a tragedy, we feel 
it all the more keenly. Such an incident, 
I regret, is my sad duty to report. 
Ralph Feldser, the State Officer of Penn- 
sylvania, brilliant Secretary of the Penn- 
sylvania State Conference of Locals and 
one of the most influential and tireless 
workers on behalf of our cause, in com- 
pany with Brother Diefenderfer of Read- 
ing and his dear wife, Laura, visited the 
President in New York on January 12th. 
It appeared that a short time since a 
number of musicians had been taken from 
the WPA music project in Reading and 
as a result thereof, found themselves in 
dire straits. The visit of the parties 
named had for its purpose to lay the 
matter before me to secure the assistance 
of the President’s office to, if possible, 
secure succor for the members involved, 
which promise to do so was immediately 
given and, this done, the parties joined 
Mrs. Weber and myself at lunch. It was 
a dreary winter day. The heavens were 
overcast with dense clouds. A drizzling 
rain had turned into sleet and the roads 
were dangerous to pedestrians as well as 
automobiles. The parties left and the 
last words to them were an admonition 
to be careful as under the weather con- 
ditions the driving of an automobile was 
dangerous. 

It was less than two hours thereafter 
that an unavoidable accident immediately 
snuffed out the life of dear Mrs. Diefen- 
derfer, fatally injured Brother Feldser, 
who passed away a few hours thereafter, 
and injured Brother Diefenderfer to the 
extent of necessitating his hospitalization 
for a considerable time. 

The lamented Mrs. Diefenderfer is well 
remembered by many delegates, more 
especially by the lady visitors to our con- 
ventions as a lady of sunny temperament, 
a good companion, a wonderful mother 
and a helpmeet to Brother Diefenderfer. 
Her demise will come as a great shock 
to all who knew her. 

Brother Feldser endeared himself to all 
who knew him and more especially to 
our members in Pennsylvania through his 
untiring efforts to safeguard their inter- 
ests, more especially in the legislative 
halls of their state. He desired to with- 
draw his activities from the Federation 
so as to better attend to his personal 
affairs, but in response to the request of 
the President of our Federation, he re- 
mained active in our organization and 
therefore his untimely death overtook 
him when actually engaged in a mission 
of mercy on behalf of members of our 
organization. May heaven bless his soul. 
A finer man I never knew and I know 
this was the experience of all who had 
the pleasure of his acquaintance and the 
opportunity of being active with him or 
in a narrower sense were the recipient of 
the benefits of his activities. 





The Following Members Officiated 
as State and Provincial 
Representatives 
1937 - 1938 

Alabama—C. P. Thiemonge, 233-34 Clark 
Building, Birmingham. 
Arizona—Charles J. Besse, 1426 East Cul- 
ver St., Phoenix. 
Arkansas—Ganoe Scott, Route 1, Box 200, 
Johnson Road, Fort Smith. 
California—Walter Weber, 230 Jones St., 
San Francisco. 
Colorado—James D. Byrne, City Hall, 
Pueblo. 





William Brakeman 
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Connecticut—Arthur Lee, 29 Division 8t., 
Stamford. b 

















Kentucky—George P. Laffell, 873 Eastern 
Parkway, Louisville. 
Louisiana—George Pipitone, 
bon, New Orleans. 
Maine—Charles E. Hicks, 71 Lawn Ave., 
Portland. 
Maryland—Oscar Apple, 
Terrace, Baltimore. 


1416 Bour- 


847 Hamilton 


Massachusetts—Walter Hazelhurst, 544 
Main St., Worcester. 
Michigan—George Rogers, 735 Atwood 


St., Grand Rapids. 
Minnesota—George BE. Murk, 32 Glenwood 
Ave., Minneapolis. 
Mississippi—Alfred Setaro, 1219 Magnolia 
St., Vicksburg. 
Missouri—H. O. Wheeler, 1017 Washing- 
ton St., Kansas City. 
Montana—Earl C. Simmons, 41% North 
Main St., Butte. 
Nebraska—R. Oleson, 
Ave., Omaha. 
Nevada—Fred B. Corle, P. O. Box 29, 
Reno. 
New Hampshire—James E. McWeeney, 
118 Palm St., Nashua. 
New Jersey—Leo Cluesmann, 
Place, Newark. 

New Mexico—Joseph N. Kirkpatrick, 521 
First Nat’l Bank Bldg., Albuquerque. 

New York—George Wilson, 216 Dillaye 
St., Syracuse. 

North Carolina—C. W. Hollowbush, R. F. 
D. No. 1, Wilmington. 

North Dakota—Harry M. Rudd, 725 Bluff 
St., Fargo. 

Ohio—Otto J. Kapl, 2200 East 21st St., 
Cleveland. 

Oklahoma—P. F. Petersen, 
Station, Tulsa. 

Oregon—B. E. Pettingell, 2502 S. E. Yam- 
hill St., Portland. 

Pennsylvania—Clair E. Meeder, 810 Penn 
Ave., Pittsburgh. 

Rhode Island—William Gamble, 
James St., Providence. 

South Carolina—C. Hy. Amme, 341 King 
St., Charleston. 

South Dakota—Burton S. Rogers, 6 Ken- 
wen Apts., Sioux Falls. 

Tennessee—Joseph Henkel, Jr., 1026 Pop- 
lar Ave., Memphis. 

Texas—E. E. Stokes, 621 Kress Bidg., 
Houston. 

Utah—Jerrold P. Beesley, 463 1lith Ave., 
Salt Lake City. 

Vermont—Alex. E. Milne, 
Barre. 

Virginia—Jacob N. Kaufman, 3011 Patter- 
son Ave., Richmond. 

Washington—H. A. Pelletier, 224 Haight 
Building, Seattle. 

West Virginia—R. Blumberg, P. O. Box 
898, Charleston. 

Wisconsin—Frank Hayek, 1945 North 25th 
St., Milwaukee. 

Wyoming—H. L. Helzer, 
Cheyenne. 


2454 North 45th 


60 Park 


Carbondale 


19 St. 


15 Hill St. 


2109 Evans, 





DOMINION OF CANADA 
1937 - 1938 

Alberta—C. T. Hustwick, 10167 94th St., 
Edmonton. 
British Columbia—E. A. Jamieson, 32349 
38th Ave., West, Vancouver. 
Manitoba—F. A. Tallman, 504 Sprague St., 
Winnipeg. 
Ontario—A. J. Nelligan, 81 Pickton &t., 
East, Hamilton. 
Quebec—Stuart Dunlop, 130 Clandeboyne 
Ave., Westmount. 
Saskatchewan—E. M. Knapp, 816 15th St., 
Saskatoon. 


ot Doel, Bain 


Nova Scotia—Edwin K. McKay, + Mee 
































































































Savannah, Georgia; Columbia, South? 4 
Carolina. a 
E. E. Stokes—Beaumont, Texas, 





Officers of the Federation and As- 


sistants to the President Visited * 
the Following Locals “a 

G. B. Henderson—St. Louis, Missouri. 73 j 
E. M. Canavan—Knoxville, Tennessee. — 


4 
Fred W. Birnbach—Jersey City, N. J. ia 
G. B. Henderson—Jersey City, N. J. wth : 
G. B. Henderson—Newport, Rhode Island, rs 
Fred W. Birnbach—Yonkers, New York. ea 
E. M. Canavan—Rochester, New York. it st 





J. W. Parks—Wichita Falls, Texas. 10 
Fred W. Birnbach— nt 
Charlotte, North Carolina. v “ 
New Orleans, Louisiana. i& 
Atlanta, Georgia. qh 
Fargo, North Dakota. 1 4) 
Cleveland, Ohio. oe 
White Plains, New York. q . 
Baltimore, Md. iy r 

Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 1 
Bridgeport, Conn. > x 

03 


Special Representatives Visited 1 
the Following Locals ra 
John L. Sullivan—New London, Conn. 7 
Oscar Hild—Dayton, Ohio. ee 
Jack T. Balfe—Grana Junction, Coloradg 





State and District Conferences je 

Many such conferences were held dw 
ing the last year. The Federation 
suitably represented at them as provid 
for by the law. The value of these 
ferences cannot be overestimatea, mo 
especially as they take precaution to k 
withir the limits of their authority. 
very intermingling of delegates of loc: 
from a city or district for the purpose of © 
interchanging views as to local conditiong 
and acquiring information how unfavor = 
able situations are best met and co 
in the various jurisdictions of locals is a 
gressive. It can only have good results 
The conferences are in some ins ' 
directly responsible for the passing of 
tax laws insuring band concerts and 
der exceedingly valuable service in cc 
teracting laws which are unfavorable 
our profession, as for instance the 
o'clock closing law, the restriction 
music in certain places of amusem 
the over-taxing of employers who em! 
musicians in their establishments and 
on. 

The last New England Conference 
an attendance of approximately 100 
gates and at the Connecticut Confe: 
all but two locals of the state were 
sented. The same condition was found if, 
other conferences. All this shows thi 
the interest and enthusiasm of memb 
so necessary for the proper success 
maintenance of their locals is unabh 

In none of these conferences were 
tempts made to advise local unions 
instruct their delegates to the con 
on any question which properly b 
to the convention. Doing so is the o 
danger which can ever lead to the 
carrying of conferences and same 
more and more remote. 

July 31 and August 1, 1937 (Rocky 
tain Conference of Musicians), Che’ 
enne, Wyo.—James D. Byrne. 

August 8, 1937 (Indiana Stat 
ence), indianapolis, Ind. 
A. Weaver. 

August 8, 1937 (Ninth Annual C 
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ptember 19, 1937 (Illinois Conference 
of Musicians), Aurora, Ill—C. P. 
Housum. 
ptember 19, 1937 (New Jersey State 
Conference), Jersey City, N. J.— 
Charles L.- Bagley. 
“September 26, 1937 (New York State Con- 
ference), Syracuse, N. Y.—Fred W. 
af Birnbach. 
| September 26, 1937 (Wyoming State Con- 
ference of Musicians), Casper, Wyo. 
re. —James D. Byrne. 
" October 3, 1937 (Wisconsin State Musi- 
cians Association), Fond du Lac, Wis. 
—Fred W. Birnbach, 

October 10, 1937 (Connecticut Conference 
of Musicians), Meriden, Conn.—G. B. 
Henderson. 

October 24, 1937 (New England Confer- 
ence), Westfield, Mass—Thomas F. 
Gamble. 

October 24, 1937 (Hudson Valley Confer- 

ence of Musicians), Poughkeepsie, 

N. Y.—Charles L. Bagley. 

‘ovember 1, 1937 (Florida Conference of 

Musicians), Miami, Fla. 

November 14, 1937 (Southern Conference 

: of Musicians), New Orleans, La.— 
John W. Parks. 

November 21, 1937 (Indiana State Con- 

= ference of Indiana Musicians), Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.—Chauncey A. Weaver. 

February 20, 1938 (New Jersey State Con- 

. ference), Asbury Park, N. J. —Fred 
W. Birnbach. 

April 10-11, 1938 (Mid-West Conference 

’ of Musicians), Dubuque, Ilowa—Fred 
W. Birnbach. 
~~ April 10, 1938 (Connecticut Conference of 
'~ Musicians), South Norwalk, Conn.— 
: zi Joe N. Weber. 
© April 10, 1938 (Hudson Valley Conference 
of Musicians), Middletown, N. Y. 
+) April 14-15, 1938 (Michigan Musicians’ 
» . Association), Detroit, Mich.—Fred W. 
$5 * Birnbach. 
) April 24, 1938 (Illinois Conference of 
» Musicians), Springfield, Ill—G. B. 
» . Henderson. 

“April 24, 1938 (Tri-State Conference of 
Musicians), Toledo, Ohio—Fred W. 

_ Birnbach. 

‘April 24, 1938 (New England Conference), 

' Fitchburg, Mass.—Joe N. Weber. 
1, 1938 (Wisconsin State Musicians’ 

“> Association), Superior, Wis.—W. B. 
Hooper. 

"= May 15, 1938 (New Jersey State Confer- 
| ence), Elizabeth, N. J.—G. B. Hender- 

' gon. 

22, 19388 (New York State Conference 
of Musicians), Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y.—Joe. N. Weber. 

22, 1988 (Indiana State Conference), 
Fort Wayne, Ind.—Chauncey A. 
Weaver. 


* 


‘ 





Traveling Representatives 


"In the labor movement, such interna- 


labor organizations are most effec- 
and successful which remain in con- 
ual contact with their members 
ugh traveling representatives. The 
the number of such, the more bene- 

to their organizations their activi- 
prove to be. It is but a short time 
» that our organization follows a like 
and the activities of our represen- 

ps thus far suffice to show that direct 
with local unions is indisputably 
Aluable and advisable. Of course it is 
to be assumed that an entirely new 
and such the maintenance of 

ing representatives is for us, will 

a short time fully disclose all its 
ntages. However, this much wWe can 

r, that: scores of locals are now better 
atained by reason of advice given 
by traveling representatives, and 
closer contact through them now 
tablished with their national organiza- 
mn is hailed by most of the locals with 
satisfaction. Many of them are 
better policed and such of our travel- 

| bands, which were formerly un- 
scked, sidestepped the charging of the 
cent. surcharge and failure to re 
thereon to the International Treas- 
+ Now realize that doing so is more and 

tht with danger. This resulted 

of the law and is fair 
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out any question, held themselves bound 
by and strictly adhere to the laws of the 
Federation. ; 





Division in Organized Labor 


The report to the last convention 
treated at length with the rift in organ- 
ized labor. The position of our organiza- 
tion in reference thereto is now, as it 
was then, namely, that our interests lie 
with the American Federation of Labor. 
The conditions under which our members 
seek their livelihood, as musicians, make 
it unthinkable that one big union could 
properly protect them. To fully realize 
this, we need but consider the different 
industries (hotels, radio, etc.) in or by 
which we are employed, to say nothing of 
the casual engagements played for indi- 
viduals or societies which in many local 
jurisdictions, especially the smaller, rep- 
resent the bulk of our employment for 
our members. Employment conditions in 
each local greatly differ and its many 
complexities and problems are for the in- 
dividual locals to solve. They cannot be 
solved by anyone else and the possibility 
to do so is generally determined by local 
environments and conditions. 

The employment of our members is 
regulated by the public’s preference for 
certain kinds of musical services which 
must be met, as otherwise the protection 
of our members for the purpose of gain- 
ing for them decent working and wage 
conditions would be hindered rather than 
stimulated. 

By all the foregoing, it will be readily 
seen that the working conditions of our 
members could not possibly be conducted 
or regulated by one big union. These can 
only be regulated through autonomous 
action of locals and their Federation. In 
both industries they are at all times the 
sole judge of their own affairs and never 
subordinated to the will of other workers 
not following the musical profession. 


The division in organized labor did here 
and there present problems to some of 
our locals which, however, are few in 
number. Some so-called CIO musicians’ 
unions, many of them chiefly consisting 
of expelled members of our organization, 
have been formed. However, their in- 
roads upon the employment opportunities 
of our members have been exceedingly 
small, but nevertheless, wherever organ 
ized, they presented a vexing problem 
which had the result of putting our locals 
on their guard to preserve their own 
standing, and in this they have been 
almost uniformly successful. In cases 
where efforts were made to lure our mem- 
bers into these rump musical unions, they 
miserably failed. The attitude of our 
general membership remained staunch in 
the support of their local and their inter- 
national organization. 

All efforts to heal the breach in the 
division of organized labor have failed 
by reason of the attitude of the CIO. The 
latest development in the case is the 
effort of fhe CIO to form their own Fed- 
eration of Labor. However, be that as it 
may, it. will never have any appreciable 
influence upon the standing of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, which has now 
gained considerably more members than 
it lost through the defection from its 
ranks by the unions which formed the 
ClO. 





The Finances and Laws of 
Our Organization 

Never before in the history of the Fed- 
eration has it proved its’ fiscal policy so 
sound and satisfactory as during the last 
three years. The reason therefor is 
that the truism is recognized that the 
power to tax is the power to destroy and 
therefore taxes must be kept within rea- 
sonable limits. Bitter experience made 
us realize this. To recognize that this is 
80 we need only to consider the famous 
30 per cent. tax law and the harm same 
did to the prestige of the Federation 
which taught us to be more circumspect 
and not enact tax laws which, if not lead- 
ing to open rebellion, leave members no 
other alternative except to take recourse 
to divers means and devices to defeat 


ie 





Our present system of taxation does 
not impose any hardship upon locals or 
members and in addition the per capita 
tax is the lowest in the entire American 
Federation of Labor. The resources of 
our Federation are chiefly derived from 
sur-charges on engagements. These sur- 
charges are not actually paid by mem- 
bers, but represent the amount (10 per 
cent.) which members must add to the 
union wage on all traveling and out-of- 
town engagements, and are actually paid 
by employers, except in cases in which a 
contracting leader or member, in order 
to gain an advantage over his competitors 
(the exception and not the rule) enters 
into some fictitious arrangement with an 
employer and assumes the payment of the 
sur-charge himself instead of adding same 
to the union price he charges the em- 
ployer for his own or the services of his 
band or orchestra. 


We are the only organization in entire 
organized labor maintaining such a sys- 
tem, but how satisfactory its result is can 
best be seen by the financial position of 
many locals which has been greatly im- 
proved since the inauguration of this sys- 
tem. However, I would strongly urge 
not to increase the sur-charge as the re- 
sult could again only lead to a repetition 
of the injurious experiences we had dur- 
ing the time we attempted ’to enforce the 
30 per cent. law. Local unions and offi- 
cers of the Federation cannot forget the 
miserable failure of that attempt. Same 
was on the supposition that thereby trav- 
eling bands could be kept out of the jur- 
isdiction of locals. Double contracts, 
false reports, perjury and a general con- 
tempt of this law was the result. This 
led practically to contempt of all laws of 
the Federation and therefore the unfortu- 
nate attempt to enforce the law (which 
by many was rightfully termed “the 18th 
Amendment of our organization”) was 
discontinued in the nick of time and the 
present sur-charge system inaugurated. 
Of course it is not to be assumed that 
this, as well as any other law, rule or 
system could prove 100 per cent. success- 
ful. However, this sur-charge method of 
raising revenue has proven more effective 
than any other and places no hardship on 
any member except on such which violate 
same. 


Nothing is more conducive to unrest in 
an organization, and more especially in 
ours, than an unjust fiscal policy, and no 
law of the organization is more difficult 
to enforce or takes longer to be finally 
adhered to by the general membership 
than changes in or a new fiscal law. 
Therefore, as long as such a law proves 
satisfactory, it is not indicated nor ad- 
visable, and never will prove successful 
to modify so as to increase the tax pro- 
vided for by same, or increase the sur- 
charge to be paid by an employer in addi- 
tion to the union price of an engagement. 
If a tax becomes burdensome and affects 
a great number of members, its attempt 
to enforce same is merely an abortive 
effort, never benefitting an organization. 


I cannot omit to call the attention of 
the convention and of the law committee 
to the many protests and complaints in 
reference to the 100 per cent. tax on 
permanent radio engagements played in 
the jurisdiction of locals by traveling 
bands. Whereas, this law provides con- 
siderable income for the Federation and 
to a few locals, this constitutes no rea- 


son why, if it is held to be inequitable, it ° 


should not be modified. This tax is gen- 
erally paid by “name bands” which gen- 
erally receive considerably more than 
union wages but this is also no reason 
why it should not be modified if it is 
found to be too exacting. It is generally 
paid bv bands which play sponsored radio 
engagements. In such, the sponsor selects 
his own band/or advises the agent what 
band he desires and if he finds difficulty, 
either through the union law or for any 
other reason to secure the band he de 
sires, he looks for another attraction in 
lieu thereof. In such cases the engage- 
ment is not exactly competitive. If a 
sponsor desires Whiteman, Vallee, Bernie, 
Goodman or any other band of the same 
class and he cannot have it, it does not 
necessarily follow that he will employ 
. ! 523 8 
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another band. The Federation should 

follow a policy. to as much as possible 
keep bands on the air as they no longer 
solely preempt the field of attraction on 
radio. As to the imposing and collecting 
of the 100 per cent. tax, we must consider 
that the power to tax should not lead to 
inequity and therefore, I suggest and re- 
quest, that the law committee take under 
advice whether this is the situation in 
this case and if so, whether it would not 
be reasonable and sound to modify a 
highly irksome tax which imposes on a 
certain class of members financial obliga- 
tions far beyond the limits of obligations 
other members have to meet. 

Another proposition enters into- the 
question, namely, if a traveling band 
visits a local and has in its ranks mem- 
bers of the same local and the 100 per 
cent. tax is enforced, then same must 
also be paid for the local members of 
such band. This is absolutely unjust. As 
an example, for instance, a traveling band 
enters the jurisdiction of New York and 
a number of its members belong to the 
New York Union. It plays a radio engage- 
ment. The leader has to pay from the 
surplus which he receives over and above 
the union price a 100 per cent. tax and 
has to pay same for the members of the 
band which belong to the local in whose 
jurisdiction he plays as well as for the 
others.. It is worth consideration in con- 
nection with this as to whether the fact 
that members of the local who belong to 
the band were taken out of local competi- 
tion while they traveled with the band, 
should not entitle the leader at least to 
the benefit of being relieved from paying 
tax for them when playing in their own 
jurisdiction. 

These statements are based upon the 
objections which are made by highly rep- 
resentative leaders of name bands con- 
cerning the law in question. They do 
not object against paying a tax but hold 
that they are singled out from other mem- 
bers in the payment of this tax to the 
point of persecution. 

I respectfully submit this matter to the 
law committee for its consideration as 
to whether the cry for equity made by 
the members referred to is justified. 

I suggest that Section 1 of Article I be 
modified to the extent that same may not 
be so construed that the President in a 
case which he considers to be an emer- 
gency can assume full control over the 
treasury or finances of our organization. 
It is true the President is responsible to 
the convention for his activities during 
a year. It is also true that the authority 
given him by Section 1 of Article I was 
in the past always used in a manner 
highly beneficial to our organization and 
that in each case the President reported 
his activities to the various conventions 
and was always fully sustained by them. 
Many examples have been given and con- 
ditions developed which make it perfectly 
clear that the authority given the Presi- 
dent under Section 1 of Article I must be 
given so as to make it possible, in cases 
of emergency, to immediately protect the 
interests of our members. This necessity 
will remain no matter who may be the 
chief executive of the Federation. The 
conditions in our profession leave no 
other alternative. However, the authority 
conferred upon the President should stop 
short in all cases where the finances of 
the Federation may become involved 
unless the law specifically provides or the 
International Executive Board instructs 
the President to draw upon the treasury 
of the Federation in the direct or indirect 
defense of our organization. 


Therefore, I would suggest that the fol- 
lowing be inserted in Section 1, Article I 
of the By-Laws: 

Insert after the word “thereof” in the 
sixteenth line, the following: 

._ “except such which treat with the 
finances of our organization” 

so as to have the law read as follows, 

beginning with (b) on the fifteenth line: 

“(b) may annul and set aside same 

or any portion thereof except such 
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(By CHAUNCEY A. WEAVER) 


Knee-deep in another rare, redolent, 
aromatic, pulsating, life-giving month of 
June! Forests are leaf-garbed, meadows 
are green, gardens are gay with roses, 
orchards are in bloom. University and 
high school commencement orators are 
exhaling their academic wisdom. Bridal 
processions are marching to the somber 
music of Lohengrin or the lilting melodies 
of Mendelssohn. 

The musician should find deep satis- 
faction in the reflection that his own art 
is in some way or another inseparably 
connected with this mid-summer nature 
glorification. 

It was amid scenes like these that 
Beethoven and many of the old masters 
of creative music loved to ramble, drink- 
ing inspiration from every spreading tree 
and rolling meadow and running brook. 
Lowell’s rhapsody over this mid-year sea- 
son is familiar to every nature lover, yet, 
in this connection we cannot forbear to 
quote these particular lines: 


The little bird sits at his door in the sun, 
Atilt like a blossom among the leaves; 
And lets his illumined being o’errun 
With the deluge of summer it receives. 
His mate hides the eggs beneath her 
wings, 
While the heart in her dumb breast 
flutters and sings. 
He sings to the wide world, and she to 
her nest. 
In the nice ear of Nature which song is 
the best? 


June is an exhilarating climax for the 
first half of the year. We rejoice that the 
rigors of winter are no more; that the 
whimsicalities of a fiickle spring-time are 
passed, and find happiness in watching 
the toilers in the field, and enchantment 
in the incidental music of the mid-year 
season. 

Prophecy is a hazardous pastime, but 
as these lines are written, from north, 
east, south and west, and throughout the 
great Mississippi Valley, are heralded 
glad tidings of bountiful harvests. 

May these predictions prove true—to 
the end that the hungry may be fed, and 
the ill-clad made comfortable, and the un- 
housed provided with homes they may 
call their own. 





In the merry month of May, 
On the twenty-second day, 


the Indiana State Conference of the 
American Federation of Musicians held 
their second convocation in the Chatter- 
* box Room of the Anthony Hotel in the 
City of Fort Wayne—with Local No. 58 
acting the part of host. Twelve locals, 
represented by 23 delegates, composed 
the gathering. It was an earnest and 
thoughtful body of men. They took their 
task seriously. The debates evidenced an 
intelligent approach to current issues. 
The over-shadowing theme was the gross 
income tax in effect in that state—and the 
best means of arousing public interest 
to the importance of modifying its pro- 
visions so that some of the fantastic fea- 
tures of the statute can be eliminated and 
certain indefensible provisions working 
severe hardship on many musicians— 
especially leaders—be removed. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, 
F. L. Ritchie, Local 578, Michigan City; 
Vice-President, Harry Geiss, Local 192, 
Elkhart; Treasurer, Fay Bloss, Local 278, 
South Bend; Secretary, A. Hammerschlag, 
Local 3, Indianapolis; Executive Commit- 
tee: R. Jellison, Local 58, Fort Wayne; 
C. Souders, Local 245, Muncie, and R. 
* Blster, Local 203, Hammond. Selection of 
location for the next meeting of the con- 
ference was placed in the hands of the 
executive committee. At the noon hour 
a wonderful repast was provided—during 
which instrumental and vocal entertain- 
ers from local radio stations gave a much 
appreciated program. Henry Fitzmeyer 
(simplified spelling), of Local 4, Cleve- 
land, Travelling Field Officer for the Fed- 
eration, and National Executive Officer 
Chauncey A. Weaver of Des Moines, at- 
tended the conference, and both were in- 
vited to address the delegates. 
ally, we learned that Indianapolis will be 
in the field with an aggressive campaign 
to secure the 1940 National Convention. 
It will be the half-century mark of exist- 
ence for Local No. 3 and its members de- 
sire to observe the event in this particu- 
lar fashion. Indianapolis has the van- 
tage point of central location. The first 


national convention was held there in 
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winning campaign! So far as the Fort 
Wayne Conference is concerned, Local 58 
did a splendid job in the matter of enter- 
tainment—under the direction of Presi- 
dent H. James Flack and Secretary 
Robert A. Jellison. It was a pleasure to 
be there. 





For a long period of time we had sup- 
posed that the principal activities of Wis- 
consin were to make a high grade of 
cheese, encourage the manufacture and 
absorption of a certain line of refresh- 
ment which made Milwaukee famous, and 
elect the La Follettes to office. But we 
have constant reminders that there is 
something else going on in the Badger 
commonwealth. Music has had a re-birth. 
Its voluptuous swell can be heard at any 
hour of the day or night. It echoes from 
tne hilltops; surges through the valleys; 
radiates tone color from every public hall, 
and glorifies every fireside. Many forces, 
of course, may combine to produce this 
harmonic inundation—but even such an 
array would be under a handicap with- 
out a wide-awake, up-to-date, and efficient 
publicity agent. That institution Wiscon- 
sin has in the person of Ervin J. “Doc” 
Sartell, President of Local 328, of Janes- 
ville, Wis. These lines are inspired by 
receipt of the sack full of reading musical 
matter which reached our office this morn- 
ing. Among other contributions we find 
details of a program rendered by the 
Racine Concert Orchestra and a male 
quartet—in which Indian music was 
largely featured with interesting explana- 
tory notes for each number. Also the pro- 
gram of the Wisconsin Symphony Orches- 
tra concert last month in the Pabst Thea- 
tre in Milwaukee—Dr. Sigfrid Prager, 
conductor. Then comes an extended pro- 
gram given under the auspices of the 
Treble Clef Club and the various bands 
and orchestras of Beloit. Then a sched- 
ule of 29 programs played under the aus- 
pices of the Federal State Music move- 
ment and directed by William V. Arnold. 
These last-named concerts were played at 
Oshkosh, Menasha and Neenah. Unless 
we have overlooked something then comes 
the climax in way of a program for the 
“Ninth Annual Music Clinic,” on July 11- 
30, at Madison. We are accustomed to 
think of a clinic as an occasion when sur- 
geons or medical men are showing how 
wonderfully and fearfully made is man 
for the benefit of students or other on- 
lookers. This particular “Clinic,” how- 
ever, deals with cultural introspection. It 
wiil be educational in the highest degree. 
Courses of instruction will be arranged 
for all instruments. Harmony will be 
taught. Lectures will be given. For 
further information write “Doc” Sartell. 
May “Doc” remain immune from “writer's 
cramp” for a long period of time to come. 





Montreal musicians, known in Federa- 
tion circles as Local No. 406, exemplified 
the joys of living on April 28, with a 
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evidences of business enterprise and musi- 
cianly art. The program itself required 
60 pages in which to announce what the 
celebrators might expect. Fourteen num- 
bers outlined the musical feast. Episto- 
lary felicitations from members of the 
National Executive Board were repro- 
duced, and a full page was utilized in 
proclaiming the aims and ends sought to 
be attained in the professional world. 
Like all other Locals, on both sides of the 
international boundary line, Montreal 
musicians have felt the stress of the 
depression period; but they have survived 
the crisis in a magnificent way (we im- 
agine in some respects far better than 
some of their brethren on this side), and 
in fine spirit and with buoyant hopes are 
facing the future. We heartily congratu- 
late the organization, which is officered 
by the following: President, I. Aspler; 
First Vice-President, M. Meerte; Second 
Vice-President, A. Tipaldi; Secretary, E. 
Charette; Treasurer, A. Delcourt; Ser- 
geant-at-Arms, S. J. Kingwell; Directors, 
Al. Begin, Leon Kofman, J. Mastracola, 
A. Meerte, Ed. Tremblay. Brotherhood 
Committee: Ed. Sweeting, J. Tipaldi, A. 
Delcourt, Ed. Fowler, Louis Solomons. 
The festivities were held at the Hotel 
Windsor. The playing and the dancing 
and the singing and the feasting all 
helped to make a notable occasion in 
Montreal’s musical and social history. 





“Our members send best wishes ‘vor a 
speedy recovery to Chauncey A. Wezsver, 
National Executive Board member, re- 
cently reported in a Des Moines hospital.” 
—Dan Wheeler in Omaha Musician. 

Many thanks! Am out, up and on the 
job. 





Federation Member Ernest Smith in 
the Local No. 208 Bulletin, Chicago— 
official organ of one of the strongest 
colored units of the organization, writing 
under the caption—‘“Negro Band Poten- 
tialities”—offers his racial brethren the 
following suggestions: 


The saxophone—this doubtful off-spring 
of brass and reed—has, in the interest of 
volume displaced many instruments of 
more ingratiating attributes, and has lent 
a measure of rigidity to orchestral felicity. 
And so I think here is a fertile field for 


experimentation by aes bands with grat- 
ifying results: a recruiting of choirs from 


strings, brasses and reeds, percuasion in- 
struments and a minimum employment of 
hybrids, and here I also think is an ordi- 
nary remedy that will cure all the economic 
perplexities. 


The practical application of the doctrine 
heretofore quoted will be watched for re- 
sults—in whatever community the experi- 
ment is tried. We are all looking for an 
acute analysis and wholesome and regen- 
erating specific for our “economic per- 
plexities.” 





“Living Music Week” was given thor- 
ough-going recognition by Local No. 424 
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brought fine audiences to the high school» 
auditorium. The success of the enterprise. 
was an interesting commentary upon™ 
what may be accomplished in even the 
smaller communities when the will to do 
is in evidence. Following is the official 
roster of the Richmond Local: President, 
W. J. Sinnett; Vice-President, William’ 
Butler; Secretary, Gay G. Vargas; Ser-" 
geant-at-Arms, Jack Wilson; Board of | 
Directors: George Brandon, Fred Aich- ~~ 
inger and Oscar Franson. For the enter-. 
tainment program, P. F. Barry was mas- 
ter of ceremonies. Secretary Vargas was 
the musical director. 





We were unable to attend the April Con-. s 
ference of the Jllinois Federation of Mus 
sicians, but we make bold to purloin a, 
few facts from the Waukegan Bulletin—> 
Local No. 284. The conference was held” 
in historic Springfield. President F. EB. 
Leeder of Local 19 welcomed the 30 dele-. 
gates representing 17 Locals. Mayor Kapp 
gave a much appreciated greeting to the 
visitors. G. Bert Henderson, from the. 
official staff of President Joseph N. Weber, 
was present and delivered a detailed pres" 
entation of the many problems with™ 
which the national organization is 
ling in these trying days. National In-- A 
vestigator W. B. Hooper of Elkhart was=_ 
another speaker. The main subjects dis-; 
cussed were municipal bands, agreementaill ‘i 
with bartenders and the never-end a 
high school competition. Local No. 1 
furnished the visitors a fine lunch. Joliet ; 
was selected as the situs of the gepteme Ell 
ber meeting. The following officers were 
then elected: President, William Peter- | — 
son of Bloomington; Vice-President, Percy 
Snow of Waukegan; Secretary-Treasurer, 7 
J. S. Simpson of Joliet; Board of Direc-. 
tors, Frank Mendenhall of Danville, EB. C., ~ 
Wascher of Champaign, William Sch Be 
of t St. Louis and George Pritchard of 
Waukegan were re-elected. io 





Fifty years ago, April 16, Carl Miller.” 
landed upon American soil from the old ~ 
country. He eventually arrived-in Water- , 
loo, Iowa, where he became identified with — 
Local No. 334. He has been official, in-” 
strumentalist, all-round handy * 
man. In a letter he gives a rapid-fire: 
sketch of the kaleidoscopic pancrams === 
which has been spread before him sir t 
his arrival in the land of the free and” 
home of the brave. Included in the pi 
turesque personnel we note the names | 
Carrie Nation, Admiral Dewey, FE 
Ford and Teddy Roosevelt. In the enum 
eration of events we find included—Wo , 
row Wilson’s 14 Points, sinking of the 
Lusitania, prohibition, the bank holid 
the Blue Eagle, a few depression 
—and enlistment in the war which wee 
make all the world safe for demo 
It has been a hectic scene, but Carl 
not regret the fateful a saya 
brought him to 
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_ which treat with the finances of our 
organization,” etc. 

_ The laws regulating rights- and obliga- 
_ tions of members should, if possible, 
never result in a discrimination between 
_ them. Of course, in laws which regulate 
" such a multitude of conditions as develop 
' in our profession, it is often difficult to 
void apparent inconsistencies. How- 
' ever, a8 soon as discovered, same should 
ee _ be corrected. 

! It appears that Section 13, D, E, F, G, H 
of Article XIII, which regulates the con- 
_ ditions under which members of travel- 
' ing orchestras must become full members 
f a local, present such an example. 
Section 13-E specifies that after nine 
- Months a local mvst accept them as 
_ members and that thereafter they are 
' entitled to all rights of local members 
except as otherwise provided in Section 
13-F. 


Section 13-F provides in effect that if 
a traveling engagement which is played 
by members at the time they become full 
members of the local has not terminated 
that then during the continuation of the 
engagement they are not entitled to the 
_ rights of local members even though they 
» have become members of the local. 

. Section 13-G provides that if members 
of an orchestra have joined a local, which 
3 of course they cannot do until the expira- 
tion of nine months unless the local so 
fa akress, then they may return to the local 
' jurisdiction after three months to play 
the same permanent engagement that 
they theretofore played, but may do so as 
local members. This creates the circum- 
stance that members of a traveling or- 
chestra who may become members of the 
iz local after nine months if leaving the 
_ jurisdiction for three months may return 
E to the same engagement to play same 
under local conditions, whereas members 
| who continue to remain in the jurisdic- 
> tion have no such local rights. 

" This is clearly a discrimination be- 
' tween rights of members. However, in 
- eonnection with the matter, I would sug- 
4 - gest that you take under advice whether 
3 '® limit should not be set how long a 
| traveling orchestra should be considered 
"to be such after the members thereof 
' have become full members of a local. 

_ Of course, traveling orchestras enter 
‘the jurisdiction of a local with an engage- 
‘ment assured them and therefore its 
' Members are in a more advantageous 
bsition than individual members who do 
tt do so, and so they should not, after 
months, become entitled to the same 
thts and privileges as other transfer 
mbers. However, forever holding 
n to be traveling musicians no matter 
long they may remain in the juris- 
ion of a local and after being forced 
the law of the Federation to become 
iil members thereof, appears to be too 
ntarule. For this reason, I would 
t that you take under advice 
ther a law as follows would not be 
equitable, to wit: : 


_ “Members of a traveling orchestra 
must become full members of a local 

- after the expiration of nine months, 

~ but if they continue to play a travel- 

" engagement in the same jurisdic- 

‘tion for a period of twelve months or 

i they shall not be entitled to 

rights and privileges until after 

he expiration of these twelve months.” 

All other provisions in Section 13, E, F. 

H of Article XIII, if not in contradic- 

with this new rule, to remain as at 
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high. Therefore, I suggest the following 
changes: 
Change the caption of Article XVI, 
page 161, 
PHONOGRAPH 
to read 
PHONOGRAPH AND ELECTRICAL 
TRANSCRIPTIONS 
Then change the price under this cap- 
tion, beginning with the eighth line 
thereof, to read in lieu of the present 
law: 
PHONOGRAPH 
One session, not to exceed 2 con- 
secutive hours of 40 minutes 


playing time in each hour............ $24.00 
Each additional playing time per 
half hour or fraction thereof...... 6.00 


Leader to receive double price. 
ELECTRICAL TRANSCRIPTIONS 


For each 15-minute program............ $18.00 
For each half-hour program............ 24.00 
Overtime in all instances for each 

five minutes or less................... a 6.50 


If electrical transcriptions are made for 
scripts or similar dramatic episodes or 
for anything in which music and dialogue 
alternate, then the musicians can only 
render services if the script is recorded 
in its entirety. 

These rules apply for music recording 
services for general distribution and for 
commercial purpi ses. 

They do not apply to recordings made 
for local and non-commercial purposes. 
They do not apply to auditions. All such 
services come under local autonomy. 





Conclusion 

Our organization is built upon a prin- 
ciple of democracy. It is not superim- 
posed upon locals and members but is the 
result of their own creation and of course 
developed from sheer necessity in an 
effort to advance the economic interests 
of its members. 


More than 80 years ago the first local 
union of musicians was formed in our 
country. It brought musicians nearer to- 
gether in their quest for protection of 
their interests. In the course of 40 years, 
or more, the example to organize was fol- 
lowed by musicians in four score or 
more cities. The first successful efforts 
to appreciably improve the conditions of 
members were made from the time on 
that the American Federation of Labor 
became organized and Central Labor 
Unions were established in various cities. 
Many of the local unions of musicians 
joined such Central Labor Unions and 
thereb¥ became indirectly affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor. They 
were more successful in maintaining wage 
conditions and regulating the conditions 
in the profession than others which failed 
to join their Central Labor Unions. 

Finally efforts to form a national organ- 
ization were made and resulted in the 
forming of an international union, known 
as the National League of Musicians, but, 
as it held aloof from the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, it proved ineffective to 
really advance the interests of the musi- 
cians. The locals which comprised it 
were divided in their opinions concerning 
the economic policy to be followed by the 
League. In this organization, part of the 
membership believed in the principles 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
whereas, others, in the advancement of 
their interests, namely, that all organized 
wage-workers should make common efforts, 
were of the opinion that as musicians 
we occupied an exempt position, as we 
were active in the fleld of art, therefore 
sufficient unto ourselves to take care of 
our own interests without the necessity 
to make common cause or follow the 
policies of organized labor. How sadly 
mistaken they were, subsequent develop- 
ments proved. This national organiza- 
tion finally fell by the wayside and the 
American Federation of Musicians was 
formed. 

At the time of its formation in 1897, 
the pioneers of the organization little 
dreamt of the magnitude to which it 
, would finally develop and the value it 
proved to be to the general membership. 
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The Federation did not, in the begin- 
ning at least, organize local unions. They 
organized themselves and _ thereafter 
formed the Federation. The agitation 
that they should become part of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor began in Mil- 
waukee, Wis., during a convention by the 
League and was so begun under the lead- 
ership of Owen Miller, the lamented ex- 
Secretary of our Federation. He was 
assisted in this by several young dele- 
gates, one of the leaders among whom 
was the present President of our Federa- 
tion. The Federation was formed a few 
years thereafter. Its success did not begin 
immediately. It became necessary to 
liberalize its laws which had been taken 
over in the main from the League. The 
Federation did not immediately expand 
in membership. This was the result of 
the erroneous policy which it had in- 
herited from its forerunner, the National 
League, namely, that musicians should, 
as much as possible, be kept in their 
home jurisdiction. This led to the cir- 
cumstance that we had a national organ- 
ization, but members only had local 
rights. The result was that those who 
held aloof from the Federation were so 
numerous that its success was largely 
prevented. However, as soon as it was 
realized that musicians could not be con- 
fined to their own jurisdiction, and the 
present transfer system of the Federation 
was devised, as well as in other ways the 
laws of the orgr nization became liberal- 
ized, it began to conform to realities, 
the Federation developed with leaps and 
bounds and the membership finally 
reached 140,000 or more. 

Only with the full organizing of the 
musicians could progress be made in the 
advancement of their economic interests. 
This can be clearly seen when consider- 
ing that as long as the musicians from 
one city or town were in uncontrolled 
competition with those of other cities and 
towns, local unions could never be suc- 
cessful. Therefore, the necessity for a 
national organization in order to regulate 
this was soon realized by local unions. 

These observations are merely made to 
emphasize, first, that the musicians be- 
came organized for economic reasons; sec- 
ond, that they hdd to make common 
cause with organized labor to be success- 
ful; third, that they had to realize that 
working opportunities must be regulated, 
but that such regulation would not lead 
to discrimination among workers; fourth, 
that a national organization was neces- 
sary to make attempts for economic and 
social progress of musicians effective. 

It is clear that the success of the Fed- 
eration depends upon the proper activities 
of its local unions and that it itself is 
merely a necessary result to make such 
< ‘ivities beneficial to all members. To 
make local unions effective, the members 
of every local who visit the jurisdiction 
of another must not transgress against 
the rules of such other local as long as 
they do not transgress against the rules 
of the Federation, which said rules reflect 
the will of all locals as expressed by them 
through a Convention. By all the fore- 
going, it will be seen that the Federation 
has its roots in the very democracy of its 
local unions. So it must be and so it 
must forever remain. 

Our Convention, which is nothing but 
a Congress in which the delegates exer- 
cise the power delegated to them by their 
respective unions to legislate nationally, 
is the clearing house of opinions and sug- 
gested policies and of all attempts to 
continue in a constructive and progressive 
manner to further advance the interests 
of the membership at large. The dele- 
gates thereto represent the locals from 
all parts of the United States and Canada, 
and their activities are in a direction to 
reconcile the different interests of mem- 
bers in such a manner as to find a 
formula, rule or law which conforms as 
much as humanely possible to the in- 
terests of all. The opinions of delegates 
represent a cross section of the opinions 
of our entire organization, and upon them 
as well as upon realities which contin- 
ually develop in our field of employment 
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but must nevertheless be recognized the 
laws and rules of our organization are 
based. 

It is true that leadership was necessary 
in all the different phases of the develop- 
ment of our organization, but this leader- 
ship itself was developed from within the 
ranks of the membership and as the re- 
sult of its aspirations and desires to bet- 
ter its economic condition. It was not 
self-made or self-appointed, the possibility 
of which is always a sign of the weakness 
of any organization of any kind. Of our 
Federation, it can indeed be truthfully 
said that the army made its generals and 
not the generals the army. This has for- 
ever been recognized by the pioneers of 
our movement as well as those who are 
selected now to lead us. They consider 
themselves mere servants of their organi- 
zation, and nothing else. Of conventions 
it may be truly said that no matter how 
heatedly the discussion of a question may 
become, the eventual solving of same by 
vote always has, and I am sure always 
will, prove to he highly beneficial at- 
tempts to guard the interests of our 
members. 


Delegates to conventions are generally 
leaders who went through the school of 
local experience and thus reflect the 
activities of the locals and it is this 
experience which proves valuable at con- 
ventions in the attempted solving of the 
various and many complexities and prob- 
lems which the nature of our profession 
continually presents. 

One can permit himself the opinion 
without any fear that the following can- 
not be successfully challenged: 

There is no other trade in which the 
employment conditions are so complex as 
in that of the musicians. There is no 
other trade in which an organization is 
harder to maintain than in that of the 
musicians. There is no trade where the 
employment opportunities of the men and 
women following same are so much de- 
pendent on the public by reason of its 
continuous changing mood in reference to 
what particular amusement or diversion 
it prefers, and there is no trade in which 
an organization has undergone so many 
serious vicissitudes as the organization 
of musicians, and yet we may rightfully 
say that we have made the best of it all, 
and that there is no other trade which 
can boast a stronger, better organized, 
more constructive organization than that 
which we musicians possess in the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians. 

The entire membership, whose activi- 
ties are reflected in their local unions 
and through their delegates to conven- 
tions in the American Federation of 

Musicians, are chiefly responsible for 
this, and that it may forever remain so is 
the principle prerequisite for the can- 
tinued successful and constructive main- 
tenance of our organization. 


Respectfully submitted, 
+ JOSEPH N. WEBER, 
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provided an excellent program of enter- 
tainment for the delegates. On Saturday 
evening a social session was held in the 
Log Cabin Room of the Androy Hotel. 
On Sunday a banquet was served at noon, 
during which a concert was given by the 
Superior Concert Band, the Superior Male 
Chorus and Roland Everton, organist. At 
7:00 P. M., following adjournment, a 
Dutch lunch with refreshments was 
served to the delegates in the Fitz Cafe. 
Following a floor show given by the 
Helen Mack Revue, the delegates danced 
to the music of Tommy Fox and his or- 
chestra 

The fall Conference will be held in 
Milwaukee, Wis., the first Saturday in 
October. 
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JAMES T. HARRIS 
APSR EK 

James T. Harris, for more than 20 years 
Secretary of Local 120, Scranton, Pa., 
Vice-President of the Pennsylvania and 
Delaware Conference of Musicians and 
delegate to National Conventions for 
many years past, died suddenly of pneu- 
monia on May 16. 

Brother Harris was born in England. 
His parents moved to Jermyn, Pa., when 
he was but a small child, and he resided 
there until locating in Scranton. 

He was one of the best-known trom- 
bone players in the East and was a mem- 
ber of the Allan Lawrence Band and 
Orchestra for the last forty-three years. 
He was also well known as a theatre 
musician, having played with the orches- 
tra in the Poli Theatre, Scranton, for 
seventeen years. 


——ees 
ALLAN H. ROSS 


Allan H. Ross of Leith, Ont., Canada, 
died on April 9 from a heart attack suf- 
fered during illness from _ bronchitis. 
Brother Ross, until the time of his retire- 
ment, was a railroad shop machinist and 
was a member of the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists as well as the 
American Federation of Musicians. He 
attended a number of conventions of the 
Federation as delegate from Cheyenne, 
Wyo., and Sault Ste Marie, Ont 


AUGUST L. FOURTNER 


August L. Fourtner, Assistant District 
Attorney of the city of San Francisco, 
died suddenly in that city on May 17. De- 


tails are lacking at the time of this 
writing. 
Brother Fourtner had been a member 


of Local 6, San Francisco, for many years 
and was a delegate from that Local to the 


25th annual Convention in, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., in 1920. 
OME a RS 
JOHN CLEGG 
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John Clegg, member of Local 198, A. F. 
of M., Providence, R. L., died May 5, 1938. 
He was admitted to membership in the 
Providence Local in 1903, served as a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Local, and was made a life member 
thereof in 1931. He was the close friend 
of practically every member of Local 198 
and was always a source of comfort, as- 
sistance and sound advice to any brother 
who sought his aid. His memory will 
long remain alive, particularly with the 
older members of Local 198 who were 
intimately associated with him in their 
earlier days. A delegation, headed by 
President Vincent Castronovo and A. F. 
of M. State Officer William Gamble, rep- 
resented Local 198 at the funeral, which 
took place May 8, 1938. 
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By Henry Woelber 
ARTHUR PRYOR 


Arthur Pryor, the world’s greatest trom- 
bone soloist, and afterwards one of 
America’s own leading bandmasters, was 
born September 22, 1870, in St. Joseph, 
Missouri, the land of the waving corn 
and in the very heart of the mid-west 
farming section. To Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 
D. Pryor were born three sons who were 
destined to make names for themselves 
in band history. The boys were named 
Arthur, Sam and Walter. The parents 
were Missouri pioneers who fought many 
a battle to save their homes against the 
Indians. The father organized the orig- 
inal Pryor band in 1869. 

Young Arthur studied piano with Prof. 
Plato in St. Joe, and violin and cornet 
with his father, starting at the age of six. 
In 1881, Arthur, now playing a valve 
trombone in addition to the other instru- 
ments, made his first appearance in Chi- 
cago as the boy wonder when only 11 
years old. At 16, he took up the slide 
trombone, and in 1893, at the Chicago 
Exposition, played his first solo with the 
Sousa Band. There surely is magic in a 
name, or a syllable. “Pry, to raise, or 
attempt to raise.” Prior (easily spelled 
Pryor), “pre-eminent.” In these quota- 
tions, first, Arthur Pryor did raise the art 
of trombone playing; in fact, he revolu- 
tionized it. Second, Arthur Pryor is pre- 
eminent. The poet, Plato, and Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, did more than any other 
agency for the advancement of human 
thought. Who knows how much the name 
of Plato might have done for Arthur 
Pryor’s musical thought? 

St. Joe never had a slide trombone until 
a tramp printer blew into town with a 
battered old horn, which he left with 
Arthur’s father for a debt. The son was 
told by his parent to “get out into the 
barn and learn to play it.” This the boy 
did with no instructor. After two years 
he learned that oil should be used on the 
slides. A year later a champion pool 
player gave an exhibition in St. Joe, 
and casually told Arthur there were seven 
positions on the trombone. Up till then 
Arthur, being so small, used only the first 
and second positions. He soon found the 
other five, and the universe knows the 
rest. 

He played all the county fairs in his 
part of the country, and sgon attracted 
the attention of Liberati, noted cornet 
soloist of that period, joining his band at 
Kansas City in 1888, remaining until 1890. 
Pryor, then just 20 years of age, was en- 
gaged for the Gilmore Band, but accepted 
the conductorship of the Stanley Opera 
Company, going to Denver. This com- 
pany was headed by Alice Nielson, s0- 
prano, and at this time Pryor learned that 
the piano was a convenient and useful 
instrument, which paved the way for 
future accomplishments. Thomas Shan- 
non, who left the Gilmore Band to join 
Sousa, told the latter about “the wizard 
of the trombone.” As a result Pryor ar- 
rived in New York with 35 cents in his 
pocket, and that night slept on a bench 
in Union Square. The next morning at a 
rehearsal of the Sousa Band, he electri- 
fied and astonished those veteran bands- 
men by his virtuosity and complete 
mastery of the trombone. In his pedal 
tones he “fired the shot heard around the 
world.” He at once became Sousa’s 
premier soloist, and in later years his 
assistant conductor; and so through 
Pryor’s younger days he was constantly 
preparing himself to be conductor of his 
own band. From 1892 to 1903, with but 
very little assistance, he played first 
trombone with the wonderful Sousa Band. 
During that time he made three world 
tours, visiting sixteen countries, and 
played solos at command concerts before 
the King of England, in London, and the 
Czar of Russia in St. Petersburg. Before 
the first concert of Pryor’s Band, Novem- 
ber 15, 1903, at the Majestic Theatre in 
New York, he had played over 10,000 trom- 
bone solos with Sousa. For what might 
properly be called continuity of semi- 
permanent engagements Pryor’s Band has 
a record as follows: Twenty summer 
seasons at Asbury Park, N. J.; nine win- 
ter seasons at Miami, Florida; ten spring 
seasons at Willow Grove, Philadelphia; 
five summer seasons at Luna Park, New 
York, and several seasons at the Steel 
Pier, Atlantic City. His band also played 
several times at the Pittsburgh Exposi- 
tion; the State Fair at Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Electric Park at. Kansas City; Delmar 
Gardens at St. Louis; the Ball Park, St. 
Joseph, Mo.; the Rochester, N. Y., Ex- 
position, and Riverview Park, Chicago. 

For thirty-one years he was the or- 
ganizer and director of various bands and 
orchestras making Victor records. He 
played “Celesta Aida” for a trombone 
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Russel, of Salt Lake City. They have two 
fine sons who have distinguished them- 
selves in music and the stage. Arthur, 6 
Jr., has been highly complimented by his o 
fellow musicians for his ability as assist- ; 
ant conductor of his father’s band, and 
Roger is a far-famed matinee idol in such « 
Broadway successes as “Blessed Event,” ‘ 
“Apron Strings,” “Front Page,” and 3 
“There’s Always Juliet.” The imagnative sequenced gg aps ‘ 


and romantic minded orchestra musicians 
seeing this young man on the stage are 
proud of the fact that he is the son of 
one of our most distinguished members. 
Mrs. Pryor allows Arthur two hooks in 
the closet, and a drawer in the dresser, 
for his band uniform. 

Arthur Pryor’s worldly contacts are 
many. He is a 32nd degree Mason, a 
Shriner, a member of The Associated Mu- 
sicians of New York, Local 802, an 
honorary member of the Elks, Rotary In- 
ternational, New Jersey State Police- 
men’s Benevolent Association, and the 
New Jersey State Association of Chiefs 
of Police. 

Pryor’s Band engagements on the radio 
are numerous: General Motors, 13 weeks; 
General Electric, 26 weeks; Goodyear 
Tire, 20 weeks; Cremo Cigar, 33 weeks; 
Schradertown Band, 51 weeks; and Or- 
ange American Gas Co., 13 weeks. 

While visiting his home town, there 
was a knock on his door at 3 A. M. 
Answering, he saw a sailor, slightly under 
the weather. The sailor asked: “Does 
Mr. Pryor, the noted trombone soloist, 
live here?” Pryor said yes, and the 
sailor continued: “I’ve always wanted to 
shake hands with you, because you are 
one of the three things that made St. Joe 
famous.” Pryor replied: “You honor me 
greatly, but tell me, what are the other 
two?” The sailor’s answer was: “Jesse 
James and Aunt Jemima’s pancakes.” 
Most people in going to St. Joe at once 
look up the home of the desperado, Jesse 
James. The first thing the writer did 
when he arrived in St. Joe with a $10 per 
week show was to look up the home of 
Arthur Pryor. 

Once we had in this country an art, a 
profession, a band, which really was an 
industry. Those were the days of the 
much-talked-of gay '90s. A suitable sub- 
stitute has not as yet been found. 

Music is older than man, because the 
Bible states “that the stars sang together 
the morning of creation.” Even the great 
flood did not banish music from the earth, 
for Levi's tribe of 38,000 had 4,000 musi- 
cians divided into twenty-four bands. In 
the modern materialistic world of today, 
America has had several of the finest 
bands, Pryor’s being one of the best 
known. 

Missouri, the centre of the great corn- 
belt region, is also the home of the heavy, 
clumsy plow horse. A mere accident of 
birth placed Arthur Pryor in that State, 
when, by all laws of averages, he should 
have been born in Kentucky, where the 
fast thoroughbreds grace the Blue Grass 
State. When Charles Paddock broke the 
100-yard dash record in 9 2/5 seconds, 
he was called the fastest human. When 
Pryor played a solo in Boyd’s Theatre, 
Omaha, Neb.,-with the Sousa Band, a 
critic said his impeccable execution on 
the trombone set the prairies afire; his 
vibrating pedal tones rattled the windows 
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the packing plant, where even the iron” 
gates trembled. 't 
If two bulbs are placed in a dark cellar : 
for the winter, one, with no attenti 
whatsoever, will grow into an onion; the 
other, if placed in the approaching spring’ — 
sun, given a little water, and carefullyg ~~ 
nourished, may grow into a beautiful, ~ 
Madonna lily. This is exactly what hap- © 
pened to Arthur Pryor in his trombone 
playing. After hearing him, play his own’ ~~ 
“Air Varie,” “Annie Laurie,” “The Blued 
Bells of Scotland,” variations of marvel- 
ous execution, who can ever forget the, — 
golden tones, or silver flute-like tones = 
his little encore numbers such as “AW © 
Revoir,” or “Ben Bolt”? Pryor’s musky ~ 
cianship represented all the flowers in. ~ 
the greenhouse. Hans Andersen tells us” 
the ugly duckling has the broad bill, a* = 
flat, wide, squatty head, and short legss © 
but the swan has the graceful, archeée Pa, 
neck and flexible bili. Pryor had : 
flexible embouchere, and in the rendi 
of his “Thoughts of Love” and “Love 
Enchantment,” the innermost part off 
Arthur Pryor’s fine sensibilities and 
human pathos came to light. Pryor’s, © 
brain is stuffed with music; his heart. 
with friendships. Victor Hugo says:* © 
“Certain thoughts are prayers. There 
thoments when, whatever be the attitu 
of the body, the soul is on its knees.” 
marvelous technique of Pryor spoil 
many.,@ pseudo trombone soloist, includ# 
ing the writer, because we now know that | 
imitation is destructive, even though © 
“imitation is the sincerest flattery.” Y 
A nurse saved the life of Thomas Hardy — 
when the doctor attending the mother — 
said the child was dead. He wae 
purple, breathless. The nurse slap 
him on the back and swung him te | 
the heels, until she saw the spark ; 
life. The world should build a monum x 
to that mother for the literary genius eho, 
gave to posterity. When that celeb "4 
artist of the oboe, Georges Longy, c 
to the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
brought a tonal quality which infected a 
the reed instruments, and even permeated 
into the brasses. Bandsmen should build, 
a@ monument to the memory of : 
Pryor’s mother in acknowledgment 
what her son tried to teach in the way ¢ 
beautiful tones from a brass inst: 
His talents are as many sided as a 
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SUSPENSIONS, EXPULSIONS, 
REINSTATEMENTS 








SUSPENSIONS 
Atlantic City, N. J., Local No. be od P. 


Bil vettiniat 


Nathan 
Robert 


Dein, Art Pate. 
Clarkson’ edwards. Ernesto ‘Fran 
Freedman, Angleo os Jos. M. 
King, Charles yy LeWine, 
G. a. Ed Scotti ne gg 
Valinote, Chas. Witzgall, 
Bellinett!, Charles Bensel, Watltam 
Overton, Heywood Fields, Duke 
Lecal No. 433—R. P. Bonner, John 
edy, C. E. Morris, John 
it, W. H. Phipps, 
ack L, Walker, L. 


263——Chester Allen, Frank 
alter Jenkins, Besery Moore, Ken Ramsey 
j, Lecal Ne, 40—Shomas E. Bowting. 
Deane, Donald M. Deibert, 
Graf, John N. Hall, William E. epting. 
Frank Ingolla, Cari Krummel, Glen A. 
» tg Wallace Michalak, Israel Peltz, 
Arthur F, Roehre, Charles Sipes, Norris 
Eimer R. Stange, Harry C. 
" Adam Wojsiak, William J. Yeager 
Dam, Wis., Local We. 422— Edgar Glander 
Walter Harder, Hugo ner, Roland Lindert, Norai 
Schroeder. 
— Mass., Leeal No. 9—Achille De Leo, Sidney H. 
Brantford, Ont., Can., Local No. 467—R. A. 
go Devereau, ©. T. Batson, Don Greiner, H. 
AL event 8. Blinkinsop, Jas. Darwin, H. 
Rapids, lowa, Local Ne. 137-—W. C. Smith. 
Clarksburg, W. Va., Leeal No. 580—Carl Lejune. 
wonerade Springs, Cole, Local 154—Francis 
Ely, Nevada, Local Ne. a a Beckwith. 
Frankford, ! 


ind., Leeal No. 352—Fred Price, Everett 
Holst, John T. Crowe, Junior Coe, DeVan Alter, George 


Allen. 
Biea Lyon, Ne. 696—Daniel 
Stanley Frants. 


Aguii at. 

ir Jr. 

, Katherine Jackson, 
Cuesta 


Burt, Wm. 


w. 


Pa., Local DeStazio, 
ex., Local Ne. 65—Alfonso Aguilar, Ramon 
Jose C. Lg Howard Dupree, N. I. Guber- 
ank Kresser, J. G. Martel Jr., 
Ortiz, pa Perez, Herbert Reiman, 
us Ben Rogers. ick, Rufino Salinas, Paul 
Pedro Rodriguez, J. B. McDonald, John Kelser. 
is, | Local Ne. 3—Oscar Homer Kirsch, 
Cline, Harry — Haynes, Noble McCormick, 
Abdon, John Brewer, Wm. Edwards, Manly 
Leeal No. 266—Eugene Sntien, 
farshall Kennedy, Russell Rohkrass 
. Can., Leesal Ne. 406—Archie Rogers, ‘Larry 


eller. 
Minneapolis; Minn., Local No. 73—Robert D. Penwell. 
oe Mont., Local Ne. 496—John G. Billings, How- 


Local Wo. 


eal 
Ralph 
Howard 


177—Joseph Blumetti, 
Harry Goodfield, William 

7 Meyers, Salvatore 

Russell G. Ranney, Fred 


art, Ala,, Loeal Ne. 479—Powell Bedgood, Mary 
‘m. Cheatham, Tony Guarino, Billy Kent, Earl Nix, 


Durette, Wm 
ulin, Frank Godwin, 


rtin 
Samuel Pineili, 


Paul Waltz, : 
, Jimmie Gorrie, Billy Hill. 
N 16—' 


Blast, et 

Florentine, Ed Garr, Alfred Gill Jr., Gus Gohd, 
Hantman, Fred Haring, Harold Hasenzahl, Ernie Host, 
Carl Ippolito, Frank Jost, Harry Kaplan, Sam Kesselman, 
3-4 Krueger, Paul Kutscha, George Macy, Wilbur Mark- 
ae Morgenroth, Raymond Nichols, Joe O¢cling, 

William Oliver, Fred Palmieri, Essack Publicker, Herman 
Rice, Palu Ringenbach, Ed Rubsam Jr., Herman Rubsam, 
Al Saint Martin, John — Fred Smi ith, John Sorin, 
wale Borlo, Edward Sw R. Van Winkle, Louls 
Vassallo, Philip Wahl, Aitred ‘Whalen, Richard Witte, 


Jack Yeltn, Charles Zimmer 
0 ™2—Karl Hawkins, Rodrick 


ymond 


» Obie, Losal Ne. 


Niagara Falls, N. Y., Local Ne. 106—Edward W. Cross 
‘Jr.; age Sore, John Marvin. 
Pa Local No. 248—Michael Blasi, 
Cannict y Federici, Clifford Gordon, i 
stivers) ” Piecini, Paul r Pueet, 
ter, Alfred Urbach, Cornelius 
usen. 


Arthur, 
L. 


Bennie 
s Pastori, 
Paul Ray, Eari 
Vandervilet, Chas. 
Leeal Ne. 615—T. H. 


Tex., Subsidiary, 
Powel 


Pruefer, P. 


no, 
Ne. 69—Vernon Gordon, Vincent 
‘Al Garela, "Gowns “Martin, Earl O’Donn-, Fred- 


Barbara, 8. 


Brown. 
Me., Local N 


Louis, 2—Ken Albrecht, ml 
Jack Conner, 


3 
Sack Russell, Clark Con 
Hal H. Edele, Steve con 
Alex Halbman, 
rey, Ted Jansen, 
. Mahl, 
“Elmer Ockel, 
Mrs, Ida Raines, Vincent 
. Schippers Charles Slechta, Ralph Tieman, Harry 
‘érnon, bso Vogt, Carl Votaw, William G. Wassum, 


Local 104—C. J. Allred, 


Brown: e ip 
Forsythe, Glen "Wede, Edward M 
Stacey, Cannon Thontson, Don 
Artonio, Texas, Local No. 23—Mike Bryan 
Tony Martino, Emmett O'Shaughnessy, 


vid KE. Stanford. 
Leeal Ne. 105—Ren Byers, Marion 
Brindle, Allan Clark, eres ae Charles 
a Ehlinger, ' Frank McKinley 
Paul 1, Grace Beaver, Withtam Woods, 
Woodman, Bhi W: 
Mass., Local Ne. 17i—Louls Annino, Wm. 
s Gatto, Jack Peresada 
Local Ne. 213—Eva Hetts, Joe 
ay Mandecara, Halgar Lund, 


. BE. K. 
William 


RCHESTRATIONS 
Vocal and Concert Orch. 


gers, Best discount for 3 
corediave shipment C. O. D. 
Without. deposit. =. poomes o 


music Pref 
Members, Write on "ieee Catalog of 





* a Solos, Folios and Special Free 


GLADSTONE HALL MUSIC CO. 
1472 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


DERU 
REEDS 


« «+ Once tried 
no other will do 


Rers’s the reed that 








Toledo, Ohie, Lecal No. 286—Glyads 
Robert Grey, Watson Young, Suhla Aikens, 


Locgl Ne. 771—Ralph Ethridge, Carl 
Calif., Leeal Ne. 367—C. Davis, Clifford John- 

son, Milton Tunstall. 
Virginia, Local Ne. 459—Edwin Hill, Leonard 


“Jabo” Smith, 
Clerance 


bir nag Ariz., 


Mina., 
Lumppa, Sh ts. 
Chester, Pa., Local No. 613—John H. Williams, 


Donald Sete as 
Don Farney, George E. 
Olson, 


‘ankton, S. D., Local 255— 
Pteifie, John Voigt, Clyde  Siondeochell Ray 


EXPULSIONS. 
Leeal Ne. 208—Jas. Jimmy Johnson, 


Local Ne. 5—Matthew Anstatt, Julius 
Bandy, ee > Bernice Boucher, Merton J. Bow 
Harry M. Brunet, 9 D. Collins, 
John D. Neville, Gera C, Duna, Albert 


Finney 
Ginsberg, 
James A. Holland, William A. Iwasiuk, Merlin 
s, Richard Klaztorowski, _ Charles ¥. a Albert 
Larkin, Gerald Lietz, William Mer 
Hubert Perry, Floyd W. Dadike, Clifford st. Bernard, 
x Schooner, Paul E. Schuster, Julius Shandor, b 
Shevak, Steve veShak, James Sica, George H. Smith, Roy 
E. vane. Frank Sullivan, Ray Sullivan, Pall, B. Taylor, 
Karl D. Waugh, Herbert Wiles, Kenneth 
Hammond, \] William Stickney. 
Joliet, W., Local No. Lame Angell. 
Marinette, Wis.-Monominee, Mich., Local No. 39—Michal 
Chmela, Vernon Desjardin. 
Wis., Local Ne. 8—Elmer Lee Campbell. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Loeal No. 73—Fred Anderson. 
Montgomery, Ala., Local No. 479—Jimmie Hamm, Frank 
Rouse, Joe Stone, August Wilke, Meyer Hasson, Emory 
Levell, Orin Dover, Harry Katz, Billy Pinkston. 
New 0 s, La., Local No. o 4—Walter Dorvin 
Sait Lake City, Utah, Local Ne. 104—Welby Boyden, 
Don Breinholt, William H. Davis, George Porter. 
Spokane, Wash., Locat ae 105—Floyd Bates. 
Yankton, S. D., Local Ne. 255—Oscar Kosta. 





REINSTATEMENTS 

Antigo, Wis., Local Ne. 638—Garlan (Doc) Tice. 

Bakersfield, Calif., Lecal No. 263-—Earl Shaw, Jr. 

Baltimore, Md., Leeal Ne. 40—R. Carlton Sheidow, Carl 
Krummel, Russell Rinehart, Jona N. Hall, = A. Long, 
Roland Graf, Elmer R. Stang, M. Lee Snow 
Battie Creek, ich., Local Ne. 504 Hurold Hine, 

Leeal No. 82—Ernie Mauro. 

Boston, ocal No. 9—Jos. B. MecGillicuddy, An- 
thony L. Mondello, Lewis D. Meyers, Myer Gerstein, iph 
Torrance, Edward F. Foley, Donald Costa, Edward M. 
Koresky, Warren A. Hookway, James J. Hooley, Francis 
L. Rice, — H. Tottle, Thomas F. Parshley, Velma 
Goodwin, James V. Pasquale, Albert Badgers, J. Albert 
Fitzgerald, William McFaden, Stanley G. Hassell, Louis 
F. Fineberg, Ernest Valva, Edward P. Fagin, Herbert J. 
Foley, Edward T. O'Connor, Edwin Biltcliffe, Eugene 0. 
Batastini, Bernard J. a Paul W. Carey, Antonio 
Petracca, Elliott W. Whalen 

Brainerd, Minn., Local “\Ne.. 487—Carroll 

N. Y., Local Ne. 43—Leslie Germond, Earl C. 


Carpenter, 
Harold Hautala, Ray Lowden. 
Buffale, 


McCu 
~y . lowa, Local No. 137—Jerry Kacer. 
Cnieage, regis Lecal Ne. 10—LeRoy Buck, Dale Skinner, 
Hattie J. Lsangs © om Samuels, Edw. T. Danders, Francis 
Paley, Jimmy Mellody, Clarence J. Maroceo, Nick Sien- 
kiewlez, re Mawrence, H. J, Dietrich, Peter Vry, 
Bruno Bilachowicz, St. Wardzala, Steve Drmal, L. 
Noriega, Angelo Ted Capparelli, Walter Fiandorf, Jan 
Garber, James B. Ashley, Jacob C. Hultgreen, Bert Ram- 
molt, Frank Waryas, Julius Rikk, Frank Barbino, Richard 
F. Vogt, Jno. F. Perring, Gene Ross, George A. Roady, 
Michale Gezing, Mack Evans, Harvey Kiyde, Harry Berk- 
8. Murdock Leta Ehmen, Nick Zull, 
Local Ne. 5 Pe Cluck, Lloyd Watton, 
. Henry Laib, 
No. 67—Ham Shumate. 
10i—Mary C. Jonas, John 8. 
— ac Charlies V. Wiigus, 
etroit, Mich., Local 


Ne. OF atbert Palin, William 
(Bud) Connell. 
Eureka, 


Calif., Local Ne. 333—R. W. Melendy. 
Fairmont, W. Va., Local No. 507—Oscar Davis. 
Frankfort, ind.. Local Ne. 352—Lédell Raquet. 

Glen Lyon, Pa., Local No. 696—Joseph Dreyfuss, Charles 
Levaulas, Edward Zelinsk, Ray Pieronni, Cazmier Dreyfuss. 
Green Bay, Wis., Local Ne. cer Armstrong, 
Ardeal Hoffman, Orville Carlson, Wilson Miller, D. T. 
Sanderson. a 
, a., 


ure Local Ne. 339—Robert A. Greubel, 
Shaffer, Jr., James McCarthy, Sammy Contic. 
Greenville, $. C., Loeeal Ne. 694—Roy Hurd, Bill 
Stringfellow, 

Indi 


janapolis, ind., Local Ne. 3—Arthur Whiteley, Phil 


esse, Wis., Local Ne. 20i—Art. Serres. 
ord, Pa., Loeal No. 436—Hugh Cannon. 

Les Angeles, Calif., Leceal Ne. 767—Florence Hoskins, 
Charles Echols, Wilmer A. Conner, Jack Ditier, Russeil 
Goteher, David ©. Guardo, David L. Haliwerck, Owen 
McDougall, Ernest 8. Park, W. Bert Russell, Wm. R. 
Story, Eddison yon Ottenfeld. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Local No. 6—Clair D. Clark, Steve 
587—John White, 


Wis., Local Ne. Richard 

Mason, Stanley Morgan. 
Local Ne. 73—Jimmie St. Marie, 
Phil Ramos, Benny Manalo, August Parrilla, Fabian 
Ventura, Jay F. Gilbuena, Amador T. Bagasao, Alfonso 
G. Francisco, Walter R. Thalin, Quintin D. Hartwick, 
Joseph W. mbert, rw Sweeney, Nick Marie. 
eal, Que., Local No, 406—Frank James 

by 


Kirsch, Nick Marshall. 
W. Va., Local No, 562—William (Jack) 
Satter eld, Richard Long. 
u 177—George H. Martin, 


Sandelll. 
Loeal No. Bat Charles Delaney. 

Ne. 16—Gus Goh Martin Bartsch, 
ymond Hantman, Ed. Rubsam, Jr., Herman sam, 
Raymond Nichols, John Sorin, Carl Ippolito, John Farnetti, 
Pasquale Sozio, Herman Rice, Fred C. Smith, Joe Floren- 
tine, Alfred Whalen, Alfred Gill., Jr., Fred Palmieri, Joe. 
Batterson, Al. Saint Martin, Paul Ringenbach, Jack Yelin, 

Frank De Masi. 
N Brunswick, N. J., Leeal Ne. 204—John Delesandra, 


802—Wlihelm Aransen, 


Christian, Henry Clarke, Aaron Cohen, 
lins, Foster Cope, Mary K. Cornelius, 
Salvatore 8. Dentiel, Jack Donnerstag, Gabriel Fenvyes, 
Vietor Ferrant, Sidney Finkelstein, Joseph Greco, William 
Grosse, Nat. trvey, Joe Haymes, Chicak Howard, 
oe Katz, Eugene Katzberg, Daniel Logan, Thomas 
Monroe Manning, Carl Deacon Moore, William 
> ntl Napoleon, Gray B. Rams, Morey Samel, 
L. M. Shaffer, Casker J. Towle, Harry A. Tucker, Louis 
Walson, Harold Wolf Wayne. 
Omaha, Neb., Local Ne. 70—Emil Blaha. 
Paterson, N. J., Leeal No, 248-—Frances Mancini, 
drew Schimpf, Al. Vandewalle; Silvio Gambuti. 
Peoria, t., Local No. 26—Harry Jackson, 
Raymond, Charles Royce, Charles Wm. Donley, Glenn W. 


Davidson, Leo Erion. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Leeal Ne, 77—Charies L. Bowen, 
William Hanson, Bernard Raphsel, Harry Rosenthal, 
Walter Tarbuck, Grover ©. Whitman, David Frieman, 
Charles 8S. Houston, Sujvotare Samperi, William E. Sharp, 
Louls Weisberg, John Zarys. 


Newbauer, John Collins, 
Reginald J. Foote, Ralph V 


Gr 
A. B. 


Montr 
Bellew, 
Lt 


Local Ne. 


An- 
Dick H. 


Local Ne. 198—Allen Eva, Reggie 
Rowen, George Trudeau, G. DiStefano, B. Johnson, George 
Goldsmith, oe, N. Baker, V. Munro, I. pector, J. J. 


ecal Ne. 368—Edw Olsen. 
Va., Leeal No. (23 —bugene Katabers. 

St. Cloud, is Local 536— Woodrow Larson, 
James Daub if B ties Willard Conner, Marie 
om (Mrs. L. en Froelich 

2—James 


Caeittery haw St. Louis, Me., Local No. 

Sanders, iiliam NY Wendell Atkins, Robert Scott, 
Birk Brazier, Horace 

—*. 


Clifford Douglas, Singleton Palmer, 

St. Lewis, Me., Local No. 2—Ken Albrecht, Mrs. Molly 
Armbus, Jack Conner, Clark Conroy, Miss Flora Dru sch, 
. Basil Grachts, Hugh ‘Greer, Ted Jansen, Harold Leaming, 
Dave Marin, Mert Marin, Tony Navarro, Hadley Schaff- 
net, Carl Votaw, Herbert Zwald. 

wi Leeal Ne. 30—Marshall 

Liceyd KB Peters. 
Lake City, Utah, Local No. 104—James 
Stanford Howells, Mildred Bowyer, R. W. (Bob) 


Homer Sa 
‘Antonis Texas, ~~ Ne. 23—Arthur Waters, 
Gilbert Luna, Pete Amaya, Joe Ramirez. 
San Diege, Calif., Lecal Ne. 325—Paul Bolton, Joe 
nomi Wash., Leeal Ne. 76—Ken (Bus) Greene, Bert 
nz. 
Spokane, yon... jens Ne. 105—Bill Woodman, Chris- 
tine . Charneski. 
5 ean beset Ne. 17t—James M. Parker. 
Toate. 15—John Coleman. 


So 





Stanfieid, 


Binkerd, 
Morrison, 





Mazzoleni, Harry O'Grady, George 
id Roberts, Harry Ross, W. A. oeeneaie 
, Maurice Turk, George Upshall, Mrs. Wimp- 


Wal ash., Leeal Ne. 501 Walter Orr, 
Brooks. mm. Ty Bob Dunn. 

Waukesha, Wis., Local No. 193—James Wiser. 
Winnipeg, Canada, Local Ne. 

.. Dettman, 8. Gallant, H. Luff, M. 

Worcester, Mass., Ne. 
Johnson, George 3. — 
Goldberg, John L. eSt 


[Recal Heport | 


LOCAL NO. |, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
New members: Richard Donohoue, Jane Davies Kings- 
bury, Robert F. Schulkers, George Eimer Westlund. 

Transfers deposited: Herman Wilhite, 546; Mae Mack, 3; 
Eugene Tam, 162; Charles Starns, 554. 

Transfers issued: Dave Farley, Forest Graves, Jean C. 
Musick, Ted Travers, Fred ver, Harriet Payne, Ross 
Pierce, Eddie Esberger, Everett Frady, Hugh La Crosse, 
Roger Weigand, George Polce. 

Traveling members: Charlies Auld, Al. Nalli, both 5; 
Fritz Miller, Mack Wheeler, Ernest ©. Borgman, Percy 
Carson, Bud Glenn (Hoerig), Lee O'Farrell, F. Bradley 
Vratney, Jack Ring, all 10, 


LOCAL NO. 2, ST. 

New members: Mrs. Laura Foley, Ray Gable, Mrs. 
Kluegel, Ray W. Lammlein, Mrs. Esther Marshall, Mrs. 
Melva McCormick, Miss Lucia Pamela, Allen se, Mrs. 
Mable Shumacker, Oliver Strubhart, Roland Wilcox, Bruce 
Wiltliams, Jr. 

Admitted on transfers: Harold Dixon, Robert Davidson, 
Frunk DioDato, Robert McFarland. 

Transfers issued: E. Spstein, Howard Hiatt. 

Transfers returned: Edmund Burbach, Charles 
Winford Farrell. 

Resigned: Edgar Booker, 
Elisworth, Charles C. Jackson 


SUBSIDIARY LOCAL, LOCAL NO. 2, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

New member: Miss Marie Bolar. 

Transfer member: William Hadnott, 627. 

Traveling members: Horace Henderson, Milton Fletcher, 
Walter Fuller, Edward Simms, Edward Burke, Edward 
Fank, Omer Simeon, Leon Gray, Robert Crowder, Delbert 
Bright, Alvin Burroughs, Jesse Sinipkins, Hurley Ramey, 
all 208; Wm. Count Basie, Joe Jones, Walter Page, Har- 
shel Evans, Lester Young, Ronald Washington, Dan 
Minor, Edward Durliam, Ed. Lewis, all 627; Fred Green, 
Henry 8. Morton, both 802; W. 0. Buck Clayton, 767; 
Harry Edison, Sub. 2; Earle Warren, 550; Cone Ray Lee, 
743; Allee Proctor, 710; Guine Kelley, 632; Lelia Julius, 
743; Orvella Moore, 72; Violet Burnside, Margie Pette- 
ford, both 73; Felman Castleberry, 743; Margorie Ross, 
632; Margaret Backson, 743 


Felix A. Bello, * Nathan 








LOUIS, MO. 
Ida 


Booth, 


A. DeMerville, Francis L. 


LOCAL NO. 3, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

New members: Robert G. Pratt, Ronald St. Clair Wil- 
liams, James Theo. Hill, Myrta Tilson, Max Dunlevy, 
Frank Hurley, Bernays:K. Thurston, John Cates, Wm. R. 
Daroro, Genevieve Griffey, Wm. Moon, Florence Izor, 

Transfer issued: Marjorie Wood. 

Transfers withdrawn: Jessy Knowles, Leo Hamberg, 
Hascall Voorhies, Richard Huston, all 162; Julia Mazzacca, 
9; Jacob Nabokin, 802; Myron C. Barker, 594; Arno 
Mariotti, 77; Charles Starns, 554; Theodor H. Podnos, 161; 
. Saumenig, 103; Fisher, 619; Joe Haynes, Don 
Litiviler, both 93; Leonard Thomson (cancelled), 303; 
Charles Munger, 1; Jacob Nabokin, 802; Eugene A. 
Dimond, 66; Theodore Schettler, 1; Marjorie Call, Jules 
Sclin, both 77; Avram Weiss, Bovis Schwarz, Mark Ep- 
stein, all 802; Theodor Lentz, 9; Paulo Gruppe, 802; 
Elvin Clearfield, 77; Clifton Jackson, 10; Richard Byrne, 
1; Teo, Kudelko, 10; David Koch, 802; Harold Siegel, 
M. D. Kondratleff, both 10; Arnold Jacobs, 77; Harriet 
Payne, 1; Roland Criswell, 77; Arthur Dondero, 1; Harry 
Lee Danziger, John Howell, both 802; Guy Boswell, 4; 
Rudolph Mazzari, Sam Sciacchitano, both 10; Norman C. 
Pickering, 802; Roy Siegel, A. 8. Luboff, L. J. Krup- 
nick, Frank Brouk, all 10; Max Woodbury, 4. 

Traveling members: Joe McCartney Orchestra; 
ton Orchestra; Don Phillips Orchestra; 
Duo; Tiny Bradshaw Orchestra; Paul 
Nicholas Marinaro, Edward Rudiey, both 802; Naomi 
Lutes, 178; Gretchen Heister, 414; Alice Raleigh, 10; 
Rose Suppan, 801; Bonnie Bergstrom, 113; Aodona Bricdes, 
178, Huila Gallez; F.etcher Henderson Orchestra; Frankie 
Masters Orchestra; Johnny Lewis Orchestra; Benny Meroff 
Orchestra ;. Jimmy Catheart Orchestra; Wm. E. Maguiness, 
802; Wayne King Orchestra, 19; Evelyn Collett, 232; 
Marion Elizia, 53@; Mary Ann Reynolds, 112; Dorthy 
Suppan, 801; Mildred M. Cobb, 48. 

Scott, +; Linda Davis, 


Sick Shel- 
Stern-Warnock 
Barker Orchestra; 


Transfers deposited: Hugh B. 
E. A. Davis, both 24; Wilbur Crossley, 3 


LOCAL NO. 5, DETROIT, MICH. 

New members: Walter E. Dierkes, Leonard A. Cultice, 
Henry lurdzinski, Morris Hochberg, Sylvia — eee 
hdwin Gladney Head, Janice Lapeer, Oscar Lape 

Transferred to full membership: Ralph Fume, Ff Neal 

. Elden, 57; Russ Carney, 542. 

Transfers withdrawn: Johnny Hamp and Orchestra, H. M. 
Behan and Orchestra, Carlos Molina and Orchestra, all 10; 
Joseph (Peter Kent) and Orchestra, Carmine Coppola, all 
802; Ran Wilde and Orchestra, 6; Jack Gifford and Part- 
ner, 802; Jack Marshard and Orchestra, 9. 

‘Transfers issued. Betty jo, John Kamano, William 
Thomas, Carroll Consitt, Ed. Fleishman, Henry A. Aron- 
dowski (Andrews), James L. Dunne, John J. Qualey, C. 
Komarovsky, Tommy Paulmer, Gordon W. Welch, Jack 
Knaus, A. L. Nalli, John Kiteve, Charles M. Auld, 
Pat Tyner, Rose Montgomery, Eddie Lee, Jack M. Gerard, 
Catherine Parke. 

Transfers deposited: Ernest Weaver, 3; Jack 
berger, Wylie Resenberger, both 228; mere, Vann, 166; 
Jimmy B. Miller, 278; John E. O'Keefe, 560; Richard 
Rose, 245; Wesicy Hensel, 278; John Schultz, 245; Valore 
Hess, 232; Carlos Molina, Wm. Palan, a. D’ Amica, 
Gilbert Baumgart, Al. King, Lester Bouch H. D. en- 
cer, J. D. Blount, J. Bradford Smith, Julian J. Stenger, 
E. J. Podsada, George N. Perrin, all 10; Ran Wilde, 
Dudley Hicks, R. Garcia, James R. Ginn, Lawrence Cap- 
pelli, Batste Crimele, George Trager, Jerry Austin, Joe 
Luke, Oscar Schreiber, Harold C. Olsen, all 6; Arthur O. 
Ieth, 5; Mary M. Coleman, 10; Kenneth Rickman, 627; 
Jack Gifford, 802; Ronald Ma: field, 10; Jack Meyer 
klaroff, Ernest Wray, both 802; William Campion, Harris 
Freeman, both 655; Bert Mandell, Al. Raderman, Erwin 
essler, Dave Rest, all 802; Edward Weston, (Letter), 
Walter Lienert, 48; Victor Abbs, John Frigo, Fred Wald- 
ner, Dialmo Tonlazzo, all 10. 


Rosen- 


LOCAL NO. 6, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

New members: Don Schroder, Lois Feeley, Bob Ander- 
son, Angelo L. Guinasso, Lawrence F. Razzano, Godfrey 
B. Turner, Harrold 8. Hawley, Frederick Freeman, Ted 
Makower, Willard Hayes, H — Rouse, Margaret Dix, 
Jessica Clement, Faye H. Free 

Transfers deposited: Eldred "Mendrtchomn, 608; Harold 
M. Britton, 154; Mrs. Grace Griffin, 668; Lynn Kelken- 
berg, 463; Jack DeLorenzo, 153; Harry Breeding, 65; 

; W. Hyre, 292; Herbert Vanden- 
Anderson, 76; Charles Carter, 158; Nat 
George Kline, Ted Ricketts, Bill Fein- 
Irving Kiaese, Sam Kramer, Art Baker, Mike 
Preveromo, B. Kugel, Sid Prussin, Tom Gott, all 802; 
Roger Pryor, Willard Nelson, Ray Johnson, W. H. 2 
son, James Sims, John Carsella, Eddie Smyth, Herma’ 
Rapp, Richard Maltby, Robert Morton, Harold McKinstry, 
Michael! Halbman, Howard Green, Francis Sievert, all 10. 
Federation member: Joseph Maita 
transfer: Sidney Voight, 
Archie D. Johnson, Lester Blackmore, 
Walter Oster, Eddie Reynolds, Claribel 
ww 


ver 
Erased: Grant Nichols. 
Transfers withdrawn: Frank Darrington, 20; Junie Gold- 
stein, 189; John Wing, 67. 
Dropped : wrence J. piogiet Robley Brooks, Robert 
flofield, Jack W. Cedar- 
. F. " Welter ‘Dense, Ear! Eastmond, Ray 
Elliott, Grattan English, M. D. Gist, Robert C. Herskind, 
rt Kinard, Guelda Palmer, Arthur — Leonard 
. Vinn, G. D. Wallace, G. R. Warfield, 
Vernon Wheatley, L. D. Wren, E. H. Yates, Hal Girvin, 
Harry Chinits. 
Transfers withdrawn: Joe Reichman, Alfonso Valenti, 
Ge Nettingham, Max Kelner, F. Falesby, Wm. Robbins, 
Wm. Dewey, Jesse Berkman, Carl Shur, Arthur Cremaschi, 
ali 802; Charles Grifford, 655. 


Kenneth 
en i 
Lewis, 


Lecat NO. 8, MILWAUKEE, a 
ii 


& 


Join mH 


yo BETT 


WITH 


MARTIN 


HANDCRAFT 
INSTRUMENTS 


MARTIN ‘ 


BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
ELKHART Dept. 601 INDIANA 


SURE: 


—of Improvising— 


*%& By Samuel T. Daley 


Latest, Greatest, Most Modern, SIMPLIFIED, 
Illustrated and Most Complete Rapid 
urse of Improvising. 


For Sax and Clarinet 
For Trumpet 
For Trombone 
Violin 
Complete for all lead instruments...... 

Each book contains ORIGINAL hot breaks, 
hot and sock oruses, obligatos, weird 
blasts with thorough explanation of HOW 
TO MAKE YOUR O hot breaks, hot 
and sock choruses, embellishments, fill-in 
work, obligatos, weird blasts, phrasing 
and many other essential tricks necessary 
to the successful musician. 

















Send for complete 1937 catalogue containing 

Mastery of the Basses, sini Accordion 

Solos, uer Xylophone Solos, Classics in 

Dance Rhythm, osey Waltz Albums, 
Tangos, Rhumbas, etc. 


ALFRED MUSIC CO., INC. 
145 West 45th St. New York, N. Y. 
———————zzEZ————_ 











THE ITALIAN MUSIC CO, 
150 Park Row, New York City 

Makers of DOUBLE FRENCH HORNS 

Smith and Kruspe Model, hammered tempered 
bell. Wonderful tone and intonation. 

BARGAINS IN ALL USED INSTRUMENTS 
Perfect repairing on String, Brass and 
Woodwind Instruments 











OBOE REEDS 


“WALES RELIABLE” Reeds, made from 
the best Frejus cane, are correct in pitch 
(440), always play in tune in all registers 
of the instrument; play easily. very 
reed a good one. ‘Send for Prices. 


ALF 8 ED A. WALES 
Successor to R. Shaw 
110 Indiana Ave., Providence, R. I. 














CLARKE’S TROMBONE 
METHOD 
Teaches How to Play Trombone Correctly 
ERNEST CLARKE, 167 E. 89th St., New York 


SENT POSTPAID FOR $2.50 








SWING 
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* . 


PIANO PLAYING 
a Ore ay book, with 
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War tae 2 “ . 
Transfers deposited: Olga Russell, 42; John Farmer, 
243; Nick Lucas, Arthur Roades, H. Marx, Ben 
Gerut, Vincent Micari, Frank 
= Loose, Thal H. Taylor, all 


H. P. Burck, G. W. Ballow, all 10. 





bo enry 
Traveling bands: Nor man Kranich, 193; Earl C. Voyles, 
Carlos Molina, Dusty Roades, all io; Janice Walker In- 
genues, 178; Rube Tronson, 183; Henry Busse, 10; Tom 
Temple, 937; Cullen C. Casey, "193; Clyde Lucas, 802; 
Joseph ‘Michel, 193: Gray Gordon, 10. 
LOCAL NO. 8, BOSTON, MASS. 
K. wane Russell N. Brown, 
Albert ~ pemes Stanley 


4% ; a. ng 


der, 
Robert J. Francis Welcome, 
Waiter Long, 

Transfers hee og Rosenthal.” Anthony S$ Vietiello, 
won! P. Schmidt, Gilbert L. Phelan, Ralph Fuccillo, 
Nicho coun Mrs. 8. Brickwedell ‘Donald B, 
Condon. W. Burnbank, Walter Mayo, Alfred 
Appleby, Figmund Talent, Alfred Hake, ‘willtam Kaiser. 

Traveling members: M. E. Schw Baldwin 
aaa George Davis, Shep Flelds, Charles ' C. Socei, 

Andy Or tonio 


Geor: 5 to! » Charles Prince, 
Gioralil, Murray Gebrawitz, Georg “y Kramer, Sidn 
Greenfield, John Serrapici, Mel Lewis, Walter Kimmel, 


Sol Gioe, Milton Small, at Lombardo, Carmen Lom- 
bardo, Lieberg Lombardo, George Gowans, Kreit- 
wer, Francis H. Vigneau, Dudley ox u 

Francis Henry, Bernard E. Davis, 

James F. Dillon, Harry hy. all 802; 


3: rind ad Goglein, 802; due 
stein, W. Lewis, G. 
vestri, R. Centi, C. Reardon, M. Marsh, 
Sims, all 862; Lionel Newman, 47; William. Webb, 142; 
Gorwin P, Bushell, 200; Sandy A. Mtge Ty 893 ; Na- 
thaniel E. Story, oe Theodore McRae, 3 omas 
Fullford, 118; e T. Jordan, ti boas Peer, ire 
Robert FE. Stark, rth George Matthews, Mario Bauza, 
both Cond.; James Jordan, 397; Wayman Carver, Cond. ; 
Robert G. Johnson, 171; Bahadour Bardum 800; Paul 
Walker, 764; Pionny C. Kapulei, 780; Wiki Bird, 240; 
Victor K. eLs, 10; Frank H. Jugar, 802; Primo A. Dango, 
861; Alex Giganto, 862; Benny B, ‘Mallengart, 863; Alfred 
Villaneuevo. 

Resigned; Joseph Lukatsky. 

Erased: Richard McGinley, 


LOCAL NO. 10, CHICAGO, ILL. 

New members: John 8. Gondek, Steve Kirtway, William 
Sepessy, Jack Rosenfeld, Susannah Kamar, Hubert M. 
Miller, John Alton Bloom, Jerre Wyatt, Glenn Allse- 
K. James E. Russell, 


Galbraith, Bob Justice, John H. Norris, Clyde Kane, Helen 
M. Stumpfel, Robert O’Briant, Joseph“ LaMar - is 
Jos. (Duke) Dogey, Marsh McCurdy, Ed. Weitzel, Joseph 
Feykuce, John Sanislo, Nicholas Kosa, William am. 5 
Yvonne Chamberlain, Russell Lindgren, Tommy L. aWvat- 
W. Brown, “Lon Saxon, 
Mury Coleman, Edna Lorenzi, Herbert. =. Von Plachecki, 
Gien Neubert, Evelyn Rentflesz, se: ohnson, Wynn Van 
Cronk, Maynard A. Post, Clyde E. Miller, Elmer Janes, 
Albert Nelson, Harold Larson, Donald Marcotte, L. 


Preston. 

Transfer members: Richard Vinall, 67; Bert Ogus, 196; 
Romeo Meltz, 255; R. J. Ziskal, 466; Peter Braglia, Walt 
F. Bud Bone, George B. D’Anna, Emmett Callen, all 802; 
Robert H. Cizek, 466; Robert 8S. Haggurt, John usen, 
both 802; Bob Zurke, 5; Jos. V. Kearns, 77; Jack Jacobs, 
452: Dudley Wilkinson, dno, Small (Peter Piper, both 
802; Jno. Serentino, 319; R. A. Krause, 59; Miss Marlys 
L. Woodard, 30; Miss ‘Ellen Rite Amman, 5; Kenneth 
Houston, 217; T. C, Summers, 34; Clarence Higgins, 463; 
Jimmie Maloney = 147; Eugene Bunny Peterson, 738; 
Henry Gruen, 23; cRae, 354; wa op- 
pers, 386; Joet | Faerber, 2; Guy McComas, lll; Dan 
Lapin, 63; Pat A. Hambey, 71; Frank Yakots, 5; ‘Porter 
Bailey, 266; Robert Berglund, 437; Nadine Martin, 240; 
Marguerte Neal, 159; Jack iden, 802; 0s. Roberts, 
45; EB. V. Lindquist, 73; Sam Genuso, Sam Costeems. 
Joseph W. Rhodes, Jr., all 802; Loren W. b; 
George Robert Crosby, 802; I. Prestopnik, 174; ‘Charles 
Spivak, 802; Wm. Butterfield, 554; Gordon M. Meacham, 
43; Ralph Cissne, 37; Albert B, Plough, 306; Benj. 
Kendall Feinman, 802; Karl Hoppe, Robert Prouty, both 
59: Miss Dolorys R. Woodard, 30; Leo A. Kempinski, 
802; Delmar L. O. Woods, 655; Fred Gollner, 463; Byron 
Nicholson, 34; Vernon Boty, 463; Don Tiefenthal, 228; 
Norman Schroeder, 56; Lawrence Enos, 201; Car lton 
: Bill’ Newton, 337; Z. T. Hutto, James A. 
Denson, all 256; Roger L. Cate, 5; Don 
Miller, 337; Jerry Philbrook, 668. 

Transfers issued: Hugo Plato, Miss Doris Schenk, 
Holstein, Lester Fulle, Charles P. Mason, 
Jones, Jerome ytetaen, Carl D. Rinker, 
Henry, Kenneth C. Matts, Gene King, Frank M. 
Earl V. Hulme, Douglas A. Aird, Chester (Lowe) Sadlo, 
James Effertz, wk iph J. Plocar, K . LaBahn, Erwin 
(Kay) Kuncl, St. C. Gaulke, Harry A. Shook, Charles K. 
ere, Verne Meyers, Olga Gaven, J. B. Mitchell, Frank 
Owens, George W. Ballew, Dialmo Toniazzo, John Frigo, 
Patrick D. Trapani, Carl Nutter, Carlos Rodriguez, Kitty 
Wood Sternad, Louis anes. ene Kussius, Louis Scalzo, 
Charles Spero, El. W. Lon Saxon, Ray Borden, 
Robert Breil Bleznicki, Bea Pigott, Norman Rifkind, Art 
8S. Kahn, Fred J. Zimmerman, Mariash, Kay Kyser, 
M. M. Williams, 8. gg 
Gandee, Spring, 
Julle Dale, Peter A. Kunatz, F. K. Noa, ‘Sidney (Pritikin, 
Ralph A. Foote, Gabriel Weinert, Chas. C. Church, J. 
MacPartland, Maurio Martin Brooks, Mtalootm 
A. Elstad, Herman F. 





son, Roger 


Bernice R- 


Adrian Loraine, 
Bishop, Lawrence BR. R. Williame, Burton Cohen, 
Earl W. Bergman, Harold Kartun, . Brady, Walter 
8, Machlan, Ted Sminote, Joseph Parlato, Oreste 


L. 
. Karlow, H. P. Burch Waldner, Victor 
Horo- 


x 
witz, Henry Durrett, == G. Thurman, Andrew Panico, 
Coh Carmen nae, Jack 

R. R. Wirth Marie Renaldo, Me- 

Le Aldrich Viodek, Roy Maxon, > * Wiillam- 
Vic Canova, Jno. G. mee. R. . Carriere, 

ir "Thomas, A. Buisseret, H. Gunkler, H. Shebanek, Nello 


Cammallarie, Mo a. Bob ersbach. 
led : . Larson, William Harris, Bela Marty, 
Dell Coon. 
Resigned: Frank K. Bankowski, Simon ae. Arcy 
Johnson, Ada M. Greenwood, Marion Ross W 


LOCAL NO. sod a KY. 

New members: Ruth J. W. Blair R. 
Campbell, Rene. 0. Guillet, — Hays, Marvin Som, 
Wm, H. i, Harry Meuser, Fred Morris, Wm. B. Sale, 
Henry E. Stewa' rt Kenneth L. Wolfe. 

Transfer fepeede Car. 

Transfers deposited: 


Dave Foley, 1; Gosree Kohler, 5; John O'Rourke, 1 
sf withdrawn: Hi 


Halstead and band; i. M. 
and band, Mike Riley 


Transfer annulled: June Coulson. 


at NO. 15, TOLEDO, OHIO 

New members: s Myers, Louis Prange. 

Transfers issued: Ce Carl Caldwell, Don Radike, Joe Baldi, 
Zigmund > Charles . Al. Shanks, Gene 
Tucker, Allan M 

WT; Robert Weddle, 


rf. Elmer Schalitz. 

47 al Berdun, Larry Josh Hoffman, Camp 
bell . er * - 

bell F te oe sepia uncgr 7 te 

i 


eloche 
partansters Condutle, Joe 
7 Dick Bi Breet 834; Debert, 11 jimmy 
Gamelit 71; Leonard 5 Bnield Deter 
Applegate, 342. 


Ogie, 178; Sid 
or wig Ah NO. 16, NEWARK, W. J. 
New members: 
‘Transfers A gg 
Sol Kane (Kanefsky), Gus 
tint. 


PE oy, gy Goo _Samte 111; Altes Sdte, 
Hyman Zimmer, Spielberg, Jos. 


802; H. B. Weisman, 73; Dominick Caroleo, Louis Riccia, 
Anthony Iandoli, George . all 802. 
LOCAL NO. 20, DENVER, COLO. 
New members: Barbara eman. 
Transfers issued: Frank Darrington, William Bonson, 
Arthur Gow, Lou (Bate) Prazak, John E. Deus. 
; - cena Teturned: Nick A. Cunningham, Arthur J. 


veling members: Rudy Kuebler, 10; Charles A. Stein- 
beth, 70; Wm. A. Dare, Darrington, both 20; 
Nftia, Louis G. Widul, Raymond Olive 
Btevens” ail''8) See. Senders, Huebert Dale Stoddart, Dean 
Stevenson, Bob Irey, Eddie Edwards, Eli_ Phillips, Bill 





4 v, itoddard, 
J. Shulkin, W. Williams, 
Don Rice, William Marcus, 
Roberts, Art Stillwell, all 47; 
Nathan, 802. 


LOCAL NO. 21, COLUMBIA, &. C. 

Transfers returncd: Don 8S. Ebaugh, Robert S. Smith, 
Charles Mitchell, Douglas Adkinson. 
Traveling members: Paul Whiteman, Joan Edwards, Roy 

Jack Teagarden, Charles Teagarden, Artie Dre- 
linger, Sal Fran: Gallodoro, Vincent Capone, Don 
Hal Matthews, Harry Strubble, Frank Gallodoro, 
George Ford, a, See Rallo Laylan, Harry Gold- 
field, * Mike Pingi 


tore, Al. Duffy, Maurice Ancher, Joe 
Stopak, Walter Hesner, Artie Milter, Bs Richley, Art 
Ryerson, I. Brodsky, Jack Cressy, all 8 


LOCAL NO. 23, SAN ANTON|O, TEXAS 
New members: Douglas Von Allman, May Tom Bedell, 
J ‘A. Swarts, J. W. 


Wm. Bill Simpson, 433. 

Transfer withdrawn: John Plant, Jr. 

Transfers issued: Ewen Hail, Salvador Sanches, Arthur 
Waters, Gilbert Luna, Pete Amaya, Mike Cantu (Letter). 
Traveling members: Glenn Gray, Dan D'Andrea, C. 
unham, H. G. Watts, A. J. Brig- 


etensae, Sonny 
la, Davis, Kenneth Sargent, Stanley Dennis, H. N. 
Hall Prank Zullo, W. BR. Rauch, W. Hunt, Arthur 


Ralston, Jacques Blancette, Murphy McEachren, all 802; 
Joe Belle, Vie Insirilo, “icon Relchwein, Archie. Haley. 
Ray’ Himes, Lynn Robertson, Austin Little, H. Restos. 
Tony Russo, B. Woodworth, K. Russ, all 65; Anson W: 
Robert Augustine, Wm. Ames, John Cameron, Ray a 
Clark Galehouse, Ken Mild, Neoly Plumb, Glenn Rolfing, 
Clarence Speer, Pat Trapani, Ted Walters, al 2% Chick 
Robertson, 71; a Hines, Ray Nance, Claud Roberts, 
Bud Johnson Randall’ Jr.. Fred Webster, Quin Wil- 
con, Louis taylor, 0. D. 0a Colman, Leon Wa shington, Jos. 
McLewis, L. W. Harris, George Dixon, Kenneth Stewart, 
; Harry Jackson, 550; Gosrae Emilio 
ison, Ken ison, Rex Koury, 
guson, Eileen Schaefer, all 47; Harold George, 5; 
Victor Colin, 19; Joe O'Connor, 23; Jack Shoop, 147; Lee 
Allen, 353; Herman Waldman, Worrell, both 147; 
L. J. Stewart, Rex Preis, Barney ‘Doda. all Howard 
LaMont, 2; 5; Marvin ‘Ashbaugh, 94; 
Charles Alexander, 72; Paul Lupo, 464; Frank  — 
116; Larry Shields, Eddie Edwards, Tony Scargo, Harry 
K. Barth, Bobby Roy, all 802; Charles DuPont, Tri. 


LOCAL NO. 25, TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
bers: Shirley Ar . Thelma Sherrill, Ruth 
PR. fh Joe Blue 
Dick Cisne, Chas. Adams, 


Traveling members: 
Sartoris, Wayne Thrall, Bob Jensen, Harry Lewis _ 
Bill Yeurray, _— Harto 





Orr, Bud Pence, 
Denman 
. Hoeppner, 
nett, Vic Goebein, all 141; Andy 
Hilton Brockman, Bill Lee, Roy Christopherson, N. Eis 

stein, Willard Skidmore, | Eino Mako, Orell Hibbard, 
Wayne Otey, Guy Duker, Bernard Korn, all 196; Robert 
Pratt, H. Alpert, J. rrr, all 3; Fred Murra’, Max 
Murray, Cocky Robbins, R. Bartlett, ‘all 253; 
268; Swarty, 


field, Jack Henerson, George lacy, Ma A. 
Federici, Robert Domenick, John Nicolini, all 802; Stephen 
Benoric, 248; Robert Thorne, 500; Ed. Cornelius 380; 
Tommy Reo, 78; R. Isaacs, 


LOCAL NO. 26, PEORIA, ILL. 
Transfers issued: Garrels, Leo A. eam, Erma 
L. Pasehe, Byron E. Paddack, James A. Wol! 
Transfers withdrawn; Julius Woods, io; Sean Mar- 
shall, 60; Eddie Powell, 10; Jack Standfeld, 203. 
‘Transfers returned: on E. P 


Jack P. Wedell. 
Transfers deposited: Paul Belter, 301; Richard H. 
Vinalil, 67; F. Maurits Lundgren, 178; . Paul, 
R. F. Given, Harold Wieghart, Carl W. Bock, Ar 
Testa, all ha 
Travelin b J 60; Roy F. Ball, 
646; Frank Paar, 264; Jack G. Peoples, 46; A. B. Radley, 
26; Frank Del Mar, Rod Neal, Bu Clyde 
Dale, all 6; Eddie Powell, 10; Mrs. 
. Cinotte, Arthur Sweet, all 307; 
Castner, 431; Donaid tzbi 
307; Milo Price, Lrwer Walter, both 786; Max Walter, 
Gene Burt, Vic, Francone, all 47; a by ~ eH = 
rou 


Marchal) 





ail 798; Donald Fairch' 


196; Norman V. 

Leuthard, 301; Earl Gardner, 56 

Plankell, Richard Castle, Jess Reiche “SS bowe Don “Marley, 

tt Mowery my 58; ‘wyiten Kline, “Brown, 4 

Dagenais, 20 rown, ae 
roe 


Oe a Fak a 
345 ‘Reeds Drain, he ee “toes, 13; 
4 fue leau, 257; 053 
Bob Giddings, 1 ; Mari on Hammer, Clyde Fann, both 
75; Al. Ricci, 218; - 


et Holme 
786; Sterling Young, 4 Boyd. ‘Meath. 76; Don Kinch, 
Snodgra: ‘both’ @; * 


Flem! 
Hawkins, 
A 


all 307; James Steimle, 
Sack Pleis, Richard’ Kissinger, Tommy 
aels, Wendell Delory, Frank Bruno, John 
Mam Clark all oe; 


Testa all 0. 


New 
Jack yer, Home 
pty , Arthur Lanning, Carl Peterson. 


LOCAL NO. 29, — iLL. 








New members: Ervin W. Daab, Chas. L. Ebel, Roland 
Gansmann, Conrad Honeffer, Henry C Pape. 
Transfer withdr Thomas } e, 717, 
LOCAL NO. ae . PAUL, MINN, 





New memes: Ruth E. Kolets, Walter 
Thomas Adkins, Theodore R. Teiriaff, 
Johnson, Wm. J. 


A. Casey, 
muth, Carl (Al.) . 
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len, Red Maddock, all 73; George Holstein, Eilw. Kond- 
aielski, Henry Kubins! K Cher- 
mack, ‘all 73; Eadie Wilfahrt, Willard Woratsehka, 
A. Arndt, 


Opdah' 

Woodgate, Russell Ronning, 

Bob Guristine Milton rg, A 

Alln, Chet Groth, Frank Do Ted Everett, Spencer 
Bill Stafford, Charles Minelli, An! 

Al. Magnus, LeRoy Eiltekson, Charles Joh 

Tucker, Bob Williams, Dick Pendleton, Roy Walen, } ane 

Williams, Stewart Wilson, Bill Nordquist, Robert Pi 

quist, John Norbeck, all 73 








LOCAL NO. 32, ANDERSON, IND. 


an" members: Robert Swank, George Slick, Melvin 
cK. 
Transfer d: Louise, W: k 








LOCAL NO. 38, RICHMOND, VA. 
New members: Wendell Jackson, Russell Williams, Roy 
Willie Hickman, Percy 
Arthur Ranie. 
3 8 Mosely, Johnny Holmes Clar- 
ence Thomas, St. Claire Gill, Lonie Johnson, Lemayne 
gg, Ad agar Davis, Louis Ramsey, Andrew Williams, 


. all 274; Cab Calloway, Benjamin Payne, 

Arvelles — {Chauncey nar Wright Adoiphue Ch Walter 

mas, Berry, mar us Cheatam, 
Depriest Wheeler, Claude Jones, 





LOCAL 39, MARINETTE, WIS.-MENOMINEE, MICH. 
Transfer issued: Leonard Nordost. 
Transfer withdrawn: — Carlander, 47. 

Edna Janis, both 249. 


Transfers deposited ‘ed Jones, 
Vic age = Martech: John G. Zaremba, Nello Cam- 
a 


LOCAL No. 40, BALTIMORE, MD. 


New :_ Al. d, William C,. Sparks, Charl 
i. hae, Paul J. Condon, Morris Goldstein. Richar ck 
jer. 


Full from ase: Raymond -4 Nelson, Kenneth E. W. 





Lowman, erick L. oe 

Transfers issued: Rober t. Brooks, Gerald Holston, Jacob 
Turk, eith F. Collins, Al. T. e, Sol Lurie, Ma 
Kidam, Meda R. Collins, George Steiner, Ernest H. 
Schelling, Lou Hendrick, Glenn » Arth w. 
Todd, Lay wifharan Wer asenee ont @ 

Trans withdrawn : cone anssen, Car ‘oung, 
Ferdinand Quattroc : 


y Hain 
United States Nas: “witha sHiealy, Paul E. Miller. 
embership restored: Harry Y. Cart 

Tartine members: Lucille Harrisen, “Robert Wolf, Isa- 
dore Driver, ur Feaman, Louis Spielman, Harold 

Levey, Ben Feman, Herman Stanchfleld, Jack Henerson, 
Mark Bennett (Mark Di Benedictis), George Macy, Robert 
Dom . Anthony Federic, John Nico Joseph Mooney, 
Buddy Rogers, all 802; el Tonnes, Or Stephen Benortc, 
248; Edward 380; Tommy Reo, 78; Robert 


orne, 500. 
Resigned: Clyde W. Jr., Anthony A. Bove, 
William. T. Grund, Mrs. Titian’ H. Mana. 


LOCAL NO. 43, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
New members: John R. Hall, Clarence B. Tepas, Dorothy 
Bayer, Lillian Goss. 
Brased: Eugene Crawford. 
Transfers deposited: Joseph H. Agro, 440; Victor Lewis, 
Louls Scala, Joseph Izzo, Guy Longo, Stanley 4 
Frank Graziano, Henry Martino, all 66; Thomas 


ers withdrawn: Gordon Cooper, Ralph Newton, both 
17; 1 tae Cohen, 802; Paul E. Miller, 40. 

Transfers issued: Albert Davi Gordon M. Meacham. 
Traveling : Henry A. Barnicle, 9; Evelyn Kay, 
Lucile Negrin, Esther Steinberg, Clara Wellman, Jennie 
Gatowska, Florence Rosheger, Anna Ynanitias, Lola Lutzy, 
Rachelle atee. Gypsie Cooper, Hazel Francis, Betty 


Schofield, Dez mpson, Grace Hayes, Carlena Diamond, 
Rose Caruso, Pat Harrington, Julia Golden, Maria Rob- 
Rooke, Alma Adams, Lorna Wren, Gertrude 


bins, ‘er 
Bogard, 802; Jo eBastile, Jack Capattl, Chas. 
Clement Beslies Frank De Carie, Pete Flaminia, Pete 
i Phil Ri - John Cerati, Ancito, all 16. 
N ert Whitford, Salvatore Paonessa. 
Erased: Robert Sullivan, Arthur Courson, Norbert 


jowacki. 

Transfers deposited: Don Radike, 15; John Gilliland, 

Bill Morgan, Bomar Shores, Frank 3 

a Sneed, 832; Paul McCurdy, 27; 
Gonpe, T. Kalman, Manuel Lopez, Carmen J. 


LaFave: all 5 
William Alf 
le, Joseph 


Basile, 


Ly lifted: Gerard W. pe 
Berge, Watson, all 802; Richard Stabi 
Stabile, Georae Kaits, Adrian Tei, “prank 
James . Henry Daper, Ray Toland, 
taldo, ail ti * John Henry Walton, 60; Victor Lewis, 
Louts Scala, Joseph Izze, Guy Longe, Stanley Stasaitis, 
Frank fano, Henry Martino, all Joseph 
Agro, 440; ‘alfred D’Artega, 802; Robert De —_ 51. 

Transfers issued: Joseph Guastaferre, Bins Sittenfeld, 
Clifford Dawson, Chester Hought, Victor Alfan, Stanley 
Nelson, Mel Naber, Joseph Alto, Lauricella. 


ibson, 
Charles Cas- 


Fred 
LOCAL NO. 46, OSHKOSH, WIS. 


m4 members: Carl Beduhn, Robert Sager, Robert 
rsen. 
oF —— Geom Pfeifer, $s;  Eveive Nit- 


sehke Bryan’ Spencer 
Brettreter, ‘clyde i Kiefer, ait "937; Jolin p> ee, 182; 
Wm. Cantwell, 

: Roman Volesky, Marvin Sibiey. 


LOCAL NO. 47, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


New geubes: = Arnett, Little Eddie Barnes, 
Alden Beach. ts aneree a. Barney 
P. Cook, John: Grubbs, Bernard Har- 
Ber ithe Hal Loo Prams one Tugs Mey” 
riek, Nan, Marland F. Newton, 


Lewis 
Si Ee Dick wine, 


Schaefer, J. . 
Bootie! Baie Tiomkin, John M. Trimbar, = q 
tape Jan 
$ A. Brunelli, 
Arnold Buttle, Arthur Claar, Militon R. Field, Clarence + 
|, Glenn Gilmore, Wal r F mholz, Ramon 
Kaiser, Louis , Harry Lov > G. Kay, 
ler, Edw. T. Paul, . ias 
Ted Rosen, Wm. 8. Rosenhol Schmidt, Max M. 
— M aes letor Woycke, E. 
pp Tranaters Titharewn: Cs BR Beet, 3 Reroo C Crawford, 
erie ture a Raya 7 
Wm. a = Sturete. Har ny elss. 
-, Edw. O. Ortiz, 
BX. — crane, Gus D 


LOCAL NO. 53, = aaleorent, IND. 
Albert M. Gilman, Billy poate, Ber 


Weywer, James Leffert, Joe 
Gonvention: Dan W. Erb, 
LOCAL NO. 65, HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Thos. F. Seale, Wm. W. Gerfen. 

: Tommy 


5. 
A. W. eld, Earl E. Mur- 
D. » all 10; Joseph 








LOCAL NO. ™ DAVENPORT; IOWA 


Yew members: Wm. Valtmer, Flossie G. Jensen, 
Koeller, Tenry ba Yenven, Lao B Blshe, “Artbut 








“ai 


4 





f 






Bechtold, 
Jack ‘Alex 


LOCAL NO. 70, OMAHA, NEB. 

New members: Troy L. Freyer, J. F. Elmore, ¢ 
Transfer member: Melvin Frame, 574. ; 
Resigned: Banard Balaban, 5 
Transfers withdrawn . LL. Gaulke, Frank Bickler, 
Johnny Bickler, Johnny Jumara, ie Farris, Jack 
Gaulke, Fred Bolin, Andy Jacob ol Horner, a 8.5 
Wilson, Carolyn Campbell (Courtesy), Aaron Campbell. 

is issued: Earl W. Bonner, Louis 8. Davis, Loye | 

‘eieailien deposited: L. C. Gaulke, —e, B. . Frank 
Power, Paul co we Tor Putnam, 


uchbe B. 
Bul Munday, Odell "Louis DeWeese, Grady Mal- 
lins, A. King, Phii Mossberg, Frank ae aa Johnny 


Jumara, Walter Farris, Gene lier, Soloman K. Gregory, . 
Robert K. Heen, Charles Spencer Hall, Biggie Kanoe 
(Courtesy). 

Transfer returned: Gene Miller (Courtesy). 

Traveling members: Jimmie Jackson son, Cliff Roncholdt, 
Don Miler, Ma Ken Colby, 





Richard Boltz, all 10; Howard Larenteen Blaine Reed, 
Oliver Cutler, all 574; Ken Hopkins, 802; Carl Moore, 
= Jack Parks, 34; Bob Brightman, Eddie Mehas, both 
| seem Dalrymple, 625; E. Coleman, 17; Damon Carey,» 
sis lick Goldstein, 586; Loel Davis, 802; Owen Kopp, 
11; Stan Brodhurst, 159; N. Ellick, 660; Munson 
Compton, 178; — Greer, Art Greer, F. Shi 
F. Stoddard, Tony Drom Henry Jaworski, Bob Har- 
thum, I. Shulkin. w. Williams, Bruce Hudson, 
Wiegand, Don Rice, “William Marcus, T. pay, 
Kelth, all 47; Gene Miller, 34; Walt Farris, 11; Johnny 
Jumara, 34; Frank Bickler, 244; Frenchy Graffolier, 178; 
Teexe, 304; Larry s, Kurt Ramsay, Marsh 
sichais, all 201; Lng Thatcher, 1; Joe Jole Weidman, 
Merly Overholzer, 334; Dave Holding, 50; 
Waltman, 94; Orin Tucker, , 10; 


70; Roy Cohan, 10; Wally” Stoefler, Chet Thomp: 

Wilhoite, Tommy ‘Mee, Dick Roberds, all orbs 
, 250; Doc McLain, 103; Harry Smith, 110; 
DeGreer, 94; Whitey ‘Anderson, 254; Paul Moorhead 


Wendall’ Hail, 255; Vern Wagner, 678; Gilbert Milan,” 
773; Loan Atherton, 306; L. E. Paine, 463; Harry 

zen, James Welch, both’ 540; Bennie Miller, 738; 

Dahlgren, 114; Irma Perry, Bill Shepard, Alene M - 
ney, Dave Haun, Stan Lowell, Gene Tenhulzen, all H 
Pete Kuhl, George Gordon, Dale Slaier, Carl Reinhart, 
Claire Coburn, Lester Theobald, all 574; Edwin Deis 
678; Burnell Bauer, 254; oNrman Sloan, 289; Lou Blake, 


Vincent Russo, Joe Petroselli, 
J. Glick, 30; Ray ©. Eckstrand, Harry G. Gees. 

Vs; Norman Rifkind, 10; Elden Holmes, Dale Mussock,. 

both 540; Emmet Walters, 504; Donald Shaffer, ag James 

Dotezal, ‘S74; Duke Woods, 405; Charles Clarfi, 

Anderson, 76; Glen Sunderman, 47; Wally Gusted: 477; 
a Sternberg, Mizen se, ‘James Dorsey Bob Ada . 
Dethlefsen, Charles Hayes, '.~ Barvisen, Ja 
Catherwood, Francis Woslager, Ed. er, Kd. 
all 540; Robert Heen, i Charles 8. Hall 
Kanae, both 802; Solomon'K. Gregory, 47; Jack ‘Everette, 4 
137; Vern Scollom, Vern Kesterson, 
liams, 67; Everette Remmers 
Howard Houghton, 176; Bob Evans, 271; Kelly 
son, 504; Hugh Teale, Ba: Alfred Knorr, @George Mull, 7 
both 271; Grady we 342; Paul Sum ey 
Power, both 604; J. A. King, 314; Odell Ralley, Billy 
Munday, V. J. Putman, all 694; Louls DeWeese, 433; 

C. BR. Touchberry, C. B. Hudson, both “004: Phil 

berg, 111; Gordon Tannet, 311; Bob 
neth Carpenter, Paul Wilde, J. B. 
Bill Lee, Orin’ Spaulding, Budd Zenor, G. P. McDonald,, 
Clayton Hathaway, all 75. 


, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


LOCAL NO. 7! q 
Full members ca tounater: Harry Zimmer, Leonard Me-* 


Oscar Bellman, all 10; 





Ewen, Gerald M 2 
Resigned: laivert” (iichacl) Tomei. 
Transfers issued: Louis Gibbes, John W i 
Transfers returned: Joseph Henkel, Mrs. “joseph Henkel, ¢ 
Enfield a i 
Trans ited: J. H. ba wid hag ~~ che a 
Jr., Michael Ewanetk, Sa Moreh John 
back, Rose, Daniel A. “Pooley Milton. “Cohen, Eishe t 
Harold Leiberman, Maurice * 


° 

H, Snod- : 

Dale Brown Gene Burt, Max Walter Richard | 

Gilbert, Dagenals, all 47; Bovee Meath, 76; 

99; Kineh, 668; Conve. Hamilton, « 

Elleen Schacter. Emilio Briano, Rex Koury, alter Robi- 

son, enneth Robison, Ferguson, all 47; Victor 

Colin, 19; 5; Joe O'Connor, H 
Bhoop, 


147; 

Transfers Carl Brown, 697; 

Helms, 197; Herb 72; Jack Robinson, 
Thos. L. Parker, 123; Charles K. Miller, 174; Huron 

aut heli 197; Robert Alvardo, 261; Sa vay Cul 

297; e Adams, Rives Hutcherson, 3 Brown, 

579; J. mmons, 73; rim, Ir, Michsel., 


Elisha Bteele Tuttle, * 
Oliver Hantack, Harold Leiberman, Maurice Pollock, Hy 
Small, Edward Mendelssohn, all 802. 

Traveling members: Delva Smith, 410; Erskine Hawkins, * 
Marcellus Green, Wilbur Bascomb, Samuel M. lone. ar 


Harold George, 


Ewanelk, | a, w. BUR, ‘Noh 
Daniel , Pooley, Milton Cohen, 


i % 


Leemie Stanfield, Frank H. Henry, ae A. 
Wm. Johnson, James H. Mitchelle, Robert Range, Edw. 
a James H. Morrison, Wm. SicLemore, ali 802; Fran- 4 
Whitley, 496; Glen’ Gray, Don ' 
Hutchenrider, Henry G. Watts, Anthony Brigita, Frank 
Davis, Kenneth Sargent, Staniey Dennis, Harold N. Hall, > ~ 
Frank Zullo, Wm. R. Rauch, Walter G. Hunt, “arthur § 
Ralston, Jacques Blanchette, Murray MoeKech , 
Dunham, Jack Schwartz, Roy —_ ° * , 
Belsano, Joe Toscano, “hase Lee, 
Diamond, all 157; Benny Meroff, J. ogre . Larry, 
Powell, Cz P. Stephens, Henry Rove, . Kurt 
Bob Durf Ray BE. G. Black- 
Bloom, Marino Dollolio, to. all 802; 5 Hall Wally 





all 10; Walter ack 
Casimir, Albert. nuel Crusto, W 
Harold Lane, Irving Dewenn, 

Clyde 


Willa Cas 
John = ey 
aden, 2 all 496; ra bac, Sahn 


Lucas, 
Voogdt, J Gordon, Alberto. Mateu, Ralph 


> all 
Clopton,@ Gibson, 


Mildred 1 Harrison, ‘Lou Lous ‘Parmele, Will 
Evans, a) 


Jonn Welsh, 


ann Welsh Nuncio 





LOCAL NQ. 73, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ce 
New members: Charles Minelli, Waldemar C. Linder, , — 
to -M. Frohn, David P. Dawson, Wm. Santuod, ab : 

C, Kinsell, Francis A, Busse, Wm. B. Bundy, John 


Transfers issued: rand, a Suone, Dave 
Arty Watkins Harry ry iluasoe »Georee ee 
Allen, Harry G. Green, Emil T 

Resigned: D. E. Forsberg, iNorvis Johnson, John Fish,, 4 
Arthur Sweeney ’ 

Transfers deposited: Glenn G, Simpson, 

Lager, 201; Jack Gifford, 802; Ronald sata, C. 
erd, Harry . Karl 
Meyers, P . 


all fig? ae 
La 





















Mia Pyen, Le okey ace 


sen, 

son, Roy Pietsch, all 10; es Rosen 

tucel, 77; Walter P Tha! Jack 

Ronsid Mansfeld. Jonn Hi. ae ae 
ha 487; Ran Wille. See, 

James Ro inn, Ms 


Ontiar Behrieer 


Harold C. 6; 


0. Kloth, 
Joe Luke, 
. 10. 
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i Fleming Reed, 245; Jimmie Bowen, Marion Hammer, 
Koch. a Fellins, 
Hammond, Ralph 


A. son, C 
Liova Nelson, Fritz _ — Dillon, Floyd 
+ Orrin er, 10 and ; George Sontag, 

anders, both, 181; os ys L. Lee, 


ackson, 
. Cornelious, K. D. Ba 
. Miller, K. Hopkins, all 10; Orville Kay, Roy Randall, 
it Stewart, Henry Gordaker, Louis Glorefeld, Marion 
nsen, Bob Jensen, all 567; Wayne Rush, 396; Mickey 
, 405; Buzz Brady, 254; Roger yBusdicker, Bernard 
, Edward Ko . Chas ‘Cholz, Max Lewis, — 
me os Charley Jackson, Loren 
. Thompson, all 453; Ayares LaMarr, »! 
Jerry Gates, 75; Wm. Huxon, 1; 
579; Arthur Moore, 425; Dale Brown, 50; 
+8 Rueker, 147; Johnny Nye, 
Don Teege, 304; Larry Enos, 
msey, 201; Marsh Nichols, 201; Paul Thatcher, 
le Ov ; Dave Holding, 
Mussack 


(W. G.) 
Bob Ronnie Garrett, 
Ted Tillmann, Leo Pieper, 693; 
. Malcolm Dunn, both 70; Bernard Shade, 
imer Chancellor, 70; Franny Harbin, 114; Lauren Brown, 
546; Lee Rusch, 260; Harold League, 738; Chuck Me- 
Daniels, 255; Howard McArdle, 70. 


LOCAL NO. 76. SEATTLE, WASH. 
New members: Barabas, F. O. Davis, Srivia 
Chilberg, ald Taylor, Larry F. Duran, Lee Moyer. 
Transfers deposited: Willis Scott, 360; Ruth A. Berg, 
105; Chas. K. Bovingdon, 47; Vic Krauter, Tony Faccinto, 


Traveling members: Glenn ‘Kerr, 12; 
Wilbur Hood, Art Young, Pierre Galan, 
Russell i? Ronnte Conrad, Stan 


Jack Winston, 
Guy McReynolds, 
Wilde, Russ Gilbert, 
er Pryor, 399; Mike Halbman, 2; Jimmie Sims, 

147; igdate § Smyth, ‘Willard on Howard Green, Herman 
, Robert Morton, . Johnson, Ray McKinstry, 

rd Maltby, W. a Hodgson, 
tingham, all 10. 


LOCAL NO. 77, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
eae ea received: David A. Hall, 78; Eddie Lee, 5; 
Lockhart, 138; Earl Barnes, 166; Donald Kemery, 
“g Solomon Goldberg, 380; Alexander Klaudner, 484; 
Courson Bram, 605. 
zeenerers withdrawn Herbert Averbech, 661; James M. 
4 3 in A. Engle, Jesse C, Townton, both 60. 
Transfers revoked: Henry Brusco, 484; Harold Hilsen- 
"ged, 802; Le Beau de Coffeur, 341, 
New members: Wiliam Benrlett, Robert W. (Bob) 
Joseph Kauffman, Sol. Schoenbach, Ch . Stani, 
muel Kenhoff, amuel Bezrod, Louis Bocecelli, David 
mbers, Abraham Helzner, Jules Helzner, Morris Helz- 
orge Joseph Lesinskas, 
ward B. Myers, Herman J. Orloff, A. (Bob) Pirollo, 
Robinson, Jerome Rosner, John J. Ward, Francis 
jams, Helen Woolery, Wilfred J. Batchelder, John Barr, 
ge Manes, Maurrie Merl, Joseph D. Plough, Roger 
ehouse, William Hall, Barney Zeeman, Joe Landy, Joe 
Duke) Rotondi, Baruch Altman, IliiLan Bowman, Jack 
rs. ard "DeStefano, John J. Hatton, David Meini- 
wa . 


Lane, J, Sch 
rf Kirminido DeLiberali, Muriel Draper, 
ite, Jerry Hrandow, Willard Crouthamel, § 
bee. Albert S. Rosenthal, Edward McKnight, Reba A. 


inson, 
‘Resigned: John Cantrill, Howard F. 
r, Sirio Vetrulli, Kenneth 
. Pasquale C, manico, John Grudowski, Wm 
° Daniel Pullo. 
: Roy Bolder, Herbert Coltum, 
Ruch, James Rose, Stanley E. Wall, 
Zarus, Edw. J. Zeng. 


LOCAL NO. 78, 5 Nang N.Y. 
‘Transter deposited: Elmer Owen 
4 Transfers cancelled: Jack Martin, Paul Quick. 
’. Transfers withdrawn: Jimmy Richards, Wm. Richards, 
my Stanley Moyer,, Walter M. Reed, Ed Bean- 
m, Hal Graham, Herman Stutz, Clarence Shanks. 
‘Resigned: Anthony Piazza. 


aoe NO. 82, BEAVER FALLS, PA. 
enmibers: Ernest Quimton, Donald Pewer, Albert 
mi ‘John Hi. Page. 


LOCAL NO. 87, DANBURY, CONN. 
' Transfer deposited: J. Don Watts, 186. 


LOCAL NO. 93, WATSEKA. HLL, 
New member: George R. William 
Transfers issued; Tod Cyrus, 


John Carsella, G, 


ngon, Romeo Marek, 


Culley, Rudolph 
Dutton, Francis J. 


Wentzel Kosta, 
Odie Wharton, 


Donald Litwiler, J. B. 
nes, 
weling orchestras: Bobbie Moore, Don Bruyneel, Rose 
e Orr, Earl Betourne. 


LOCAL NO. 95, SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 


‘New members: Harvey Piaskowski, Ray Witthuhn, How- 
eee Frederick Kuether, Gordon Simon, Edward 


Jos. Witteman, Calvin Bergner, 


4 Rank, Jr. Don King, Clar- 


Pfeifer, “Serome Senkbet 


LOGAL NO. 101, DAYTON, OHIO 
New ow: — re, Garnet Stewart, Joe 


a. ER, ‘Dalles Beachley, i Bn Fred Bergin, 4; 


mon James 

. Herman Krebs, Billy Moneagle, Louls Romohr. 

" "Pransfets issued: Harry Yoder, John M. Lane, Howard 
een. Elisworth H. Britton, Cliff Perrine, Chas. 


members: Ja k Crawford, 10; Stanley Fleck, 
rl juman, edd: Wooldridge, 147; Marvin 
nated, ey Et Paul ers, 618; Charles H. Kramer, 
; Raphael Fitegel, 65; Dick Jones, 582; 

‘a 0; Nino Ravarino, 71; Forrest Kessler, 73; 
Gordon, Dick Katz, John Buchan, KE. H. Kelly, all 4; 
R “Baume ardner, Martin Epstein, James Eastland, 
Ma in O°Carrait, Harold. Kelley, Chas. Chastain, Henry 
ays Brooks, Lioyd Duke DuVall, Joe Mc- 


"Mike Rotunda, all 
bo 


th 75; Victor 
Bruce, 121; 
¥ 3 deh 


Victor Kephart, 

etarean, 70; Kermit 

Martha 

naga, Jack Kahan, 

Danzinger, Len Wich _ Ls Poster, 

mann, L. ‘oster 

mia ingur. Frank Folz, Wilbur Myers, Ralph 
a Se James Sylvester, all 1. 


e LOCAL wo. 102, BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
= member: Collins, J. Phelps. 
4d: ‘a’ er oD’ 
Erased: D. Talley, M, Baer, A. Bartels, 
Engel, ¢ Jensen 


& LOCAL NO. 104, SALT LAKE c:TY, UTAH 
_ New Mg 4 oo ie H %. Blaine 
» iisson, Ae Gray, Don. B. Moss, Don 
=e Run Woolley, Billy Reese, Wendell 
. M. C ~~ 7 Tex Wallgren. 
Tr ‘Merlin Palmer, Joe Hart, Mickey 
Ted Garbitt, Arthur Partington, 
ron, 356; Beth W. 
stensen, Virgil R. Clark, both 295; 
-& ---" Arthur Weiner, Sid- 
Stephen Marta, Rudolph Van 
Han Freed ail “toa: Lindell Seacat, 253. 
Rex Jenkins, be Tueller 





LOCAL NO. 105, SPOKANE, WASH. 
members: Frank Ani, Louls Motto, Roberta Mof- 


Lee Black. 
Sanders, Frank 


. 244. 


NO, 106, NIAGARA FALLS, WN. Y. 
Sandy Graff, Don Ange. 
LOCAL NO. 122, NEWARK, OHIO 


«eer ae 


Connie Dickson, oe A Jack Wolcott, 





poms. 77; Charles Bonger, 68; Tom Bell, 285; Melvin 
Rwab, 10; Albert Clein, 344; Hank. Weber, 10; Harold 
LOCAL NO. 123, — oy om 
New members: Bere Rapine, 
mame, J Jelly Leftwich, Ozzie Hote, i, ~ 2 Gandolfo, 
Fr rams. 
Srenten deposited: Billy Earle Spiegler, 269; Claude 
Reeves, 382; LeRoy Vog 
| ra ‘Sam Cantrell, Edw. Pieleke. 
r and Hod Williams, 342; 
W. Ferrell, 86; John Adait, 259; “Waldo Harwood, 342 
Paul Hunt, 694; ‘J. C. Buekheit, "251; Fred Paly, 372; 
Chet Bundy, 415; Fred Shears, Don Grimers, both 342; 
a Van vot. - Earl Diehle, Arthur Earley, 
Shoope Fittrer, all 269; Dan Palermo, 139; 
John Price, feos vie 


ee 

Fred Kohler, Karl John 

all 269; Latane Ware, Dan Price, 1 562; 
Gordon Morrisette, Jos. Fabrizi, Cm Burst, 
Burleson, Valdo Conti, Jas. Folino, Weddy Caruso, Thos. 
Montgomery, Bob Geffel, all 60; J. Norman Hainsey, 97; 
Freeman Ellington, Joe Zohley, 312; Jack Chandier,. 97; 
J. Harry Bart, Marson Hammond, 312; Wm. Kruth, 761; 
Don LaSella, 106; Dan Shear, 97. 

Transfers withdrawn: Charles Randel, 13; Rome Perry, 
129; Billy Pierce, 802; M. Hucko, 78; Al. Guernsey, 85; 
Hardy Downing, 440; Kenny Davis, 383; Harry Brooks, 
734; Haroid Havens, 129; Joe Flounery, Tom Davey, both 
130; Charles Buddi, Kay Dunham, both 101; Neil Sha- 
doin, 122; Wallace ‘Laurence, 699; Howard Heiney, 8. W. 
Post, both 277; Carl Schultz, 388; Norman Clymer, 58; 
Stephen Purcell, 9; Howard Princehorn, ermit Kempton, 
both 209; Clinton Neagley, 613; Bubbles Sam Becker, 237; 
Jos. Leighton, Antonio Fernandez, both 500; Frank Ben- 
son, 456; Fred Morris, George Farrar, Joe Pilato, Joe. 
Motz, all 8; Maseagni Ruffo, Orvis Meivin, Claude Bowen, 


li 199. 
Traveling members: 4. R. Guy, 125; J. A. Crocker, D. 
G. Barrett, J. A. Yentz, R. F. Bullock, C. Smith, J. D. 
Cartes, Komo Gillo, aul 125; L. Reidman, A. Walden, R. 
Chepman, P. Schuster, F, Rosen, H. Wolsky, L. Ockner, 
L. Horlikoff, A. Laudshoff, 8. Belgioni, J. Charlin, A. 
Prepadcheff, J, Kintzer, W. Blanchard, 8. Portchnok, G. 
Gaber, E. Rodeo, B. Storch, M. Karpilovsky, J. Luba- 
lin, all 802; Wesley Kay, Fred Grabeck, Tay Koshel, Lee 
Edw. Skiba, all 106; Earl Langdon, 97; Bob 
Lawler, 841; Stanley Gavel, Edw. Cutler, both 106 ; Frank 
Wm Norton, both 97; George Finlay, io; Ed. 
Mey Rubin, 802; E. . Sockwell, 10; Teddy 
; Chas. Hill, 10; Ed. Bennett, 11; Sam Leeds, 
hob * Horlick, Barney Rapp, all 802; Dan MeClure, 1; 
Bub Berkshire, 10; P. Landrum, R, L. Alderson, A. F. 
Cooper, John Egan, Nick King, I. M. Cohn, Don F. } 
ris, Russell Moss, Edgar Sarason, Edwin Scher, 
Stargott, Howard Workman, Syman Vunk, Don _ Bestor, 
Paul Whiteman, Ray Bargy, Jack Teagarden, Charles Tea- 
garden, Artie Dreilinger, Sal Francello, Al. Gallodori, 
Vincent Capone, Don Moore, Hal. Mathews, Harry Strable, 
Frank Gallodoro, George Ford, Joe Cutieres, wg hes- 
aurice 





Walter 


Ancher, Joe. Stopak, Walter Hagner, 
Richley, Art Ryerson, I. Brodsky, * J 02 ; 
Sam Silberman, 125; Albert Michaels, Dave Reid, both. 
199; Sam Locasio, 125; Mrs. M. E. Michael, Eldred Ash- 
wood, all 125; Shelly Harmon, John Harmon, both 199; 
Wm. Mallory, Orville Hoover, Courtney Gruin, Henry 
Seal, Beverly Perry, George Reeseguis, Leonard March, 
Frederick Caskey, Wm. Lloyd, Bob Riley, all 770; Glen 
Gray, Dan D'Andrea, C. H. Hutchinrider, H. G. Watts, 
A. J. Brigiia, F. A. Davis, Kenneth Sargent, Stanley 
Dennis, H. N. Hall, Frank Zulla, W. R. Rauch, G. 
Hunt, Arthur Ralston, J. Blanchette, M. MeEachern, Sonny 
Dunham, all 802; 8. Dell’Ieala, F. Gullino, A. Colla, 
H Georgia, S. Oroff, A. Amati, A. Carbonara, J. DiJanni, 
A. DiJanni, D. Bianehi, A. Luizzi, 8. Coscia, V. Cor- 
sale P. Caso,’ M. Honore, E. Bendazzi, F. Fontanelli, 
Tateo, F. Palermao, 8. Munoz, R. Dittamo, F. Morino, 

L. Palladino, A. P. Ambrosio, 8S. Belgione, 

D. Granito, all 802 Jas. B. Jackson, 257; 
Roect Turtoti, 234; Legh Knowles, 87; J. McDonald, Steve 
Metoazi, Jos. Mulcahey, R. Keithline, E. E. Sosko, 
Alex Kearney, Jr., John Matzer, Jr., Raymond Keating, 
all 140; BR. C. Miles, 665; Fred A. Rotemund, 802; Her- 
man Paul, 16; Lewis Carol, Angelo Liotta, all 802; Roy 
Shaffer, 420; Joe Flemming, Fred Mullin, both 16; Earl 
Geiger, Ernie Wolf, -Wm. Kroll, Malcolm Little, Henry 
Russe, Reggie Childs, Count Flato, all 802; Joe Estren, 
Jim Howitz, both 234; Ed. Apple, Harry Watters, both 
802; Lew Anthonie, 234, Joe Dale, L. Falk, Charlies Bar- 
net, Bob Barnet, all 802; Frank Amoral, Glenn Taft, 
both 9; Eddie Campbell, 564; Albert J. Bottorff, Fern 
tuckner, W. Fred Campbell, Chas. Elton Cockerill, Fred 
L. Culley, George A. Culley, Virgil L. Davis, James B. 
Gilliand, Frank W. Hower, Neson A. Keller. Marvin Wm 
Long, James 8S. Mackay, James R. McClintock, Ernest 
Moffett, John B. Richardson, Dude Skiles, Jack Skiles, 
Ted Vesely, Fred M. Waring, all 802; Nick Horon, 111; 
William Churchill, 331; Charles Bongar, 63; Melvin Raab 
10; Teddy Howe, Bill Horon, both 87; Al. Betaut, Waiter 
Rend, both 10; Bob, Ableman, 166; Harold Lottner, 784; 
Earl Morris, 166: Perry Gay, 20; Victor Ford, 51; Lyle 
Patterson, 33; Julian Allyn, 45; Roland Miller, 337; 
Denny D'Andrea, 10; Art Gleason, 802; James Switzer, 
Floyd Godfrey, Horace Moore, F. E. Bowman, all 34; Del 
Noel, 452; Eddie Smith, 288; Jack Darrell. 93; Joe Me- 
Graw, 186; Howard Doherty, 58; Rolland Kirschner, 28°: 
Kadie P. ‘Manezok, Cond: ; Paul Aidebottom, 62; Melvin 
Frericks, 316; Jimmie Priddy, 362; Ted Munson, 273; 
John DiMartini, both 
76; Lineoln Kenn 60; Frank Flint, Terry Parkhurst, 
Ruth Frazer, all St: ’ Frank Tocel, 103. 


LOCAL NO. 137, “CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 

New member: Frank M. Vrha. 

Transfers deposited: George Corsi, Gordon Sullivan, Nap 
Trottur, Art Trottur, H. A. Arondoski, Jerome Sinkbeid, 
William Corlander, Eldo Fowler, Art ¥ 

Withdrawn: George R. Dvorak, St. 
Leening, Orven Bollean, 


LOCAL NO. 142, WHEELING, W. VA. 

New members: Webster A. Precht, Howard A. Simpson, 
Larry Trabert, Leo A. Sulek, Alfred Sulek, Wendel Hand, 
Arden D. Wilson, Phoebe Bartlett, John Piztak, Eddie J. 
Gornik, Walter Kulasa, John Kulasa, Leo Wojtowtez, Alex 
Oxsusyowtez, Richard Olszta. 


LOCAL NO. 143, 3, WORCESTER, MASS. 
New member: Verona A. Cline. 
Non-active to active: Lawrence W. Kendr' 
Transfers issued: Harold E. Loomis, 
Atchue. 


arson. 
Clair Dixon, Bill 


ick. 
Winthrop H. 


LOCAL NO. 147, DALLAS, TEXAS 

New members: Daniel E. Sparks, Traley R. Garner. 

Full members from transfer: L. A, Goodwin, G. C. Stein, 

Transfer deposited: O. H. Eastman, 306. 

a withdrawn; Paul Lupo, 464; R. J. MeCon- 
nel 

Transfers issued: Karl Knauer, O. F. Worrell, 
D. Thomas, Roby Love, Joe L. Brady, 
Freddie Cohen. 

Resigned: Ernie Kratainger. 

Traveling members: Cly > “Lucas, Kenneth E. Wilcox, 
Al. DeCrescent, Philip Raskind, Paul Hengeveld, Paul 
Geil, John DeVoogdt, Albert Mateu, Jack J. Gordon, 
Ralph Ludi, Lyn Lucas, G. Clinton Davis, Al. Woodbury, 
Jerome Kasper, T. Harriss, all 802; Horace L. 
Elsner, 106; Jack Denny, Earl Boyer, Bennie Fairbanks, 
Ralph DeCamillo, Chic. Bell, Antonio D'Andrea, Angelo, 
liardi, Fred Crisei, Aleeee Graves, Gerald E. Brooks, 
Harold Listengart, ali 802; A. Hoffher, Jno. F. Perring. 
both 10; Herman Woldman, Kari Knauer, Fred Worrell, 
all 147; L. J. Stewart, Ba Dodd, both 23; Howard 


James 
Harry Greer, 


er: Paul Lupo, 464; 
George Hamilton, Emil ', — Walter Robison, Kenneth 
ud Ferguson, all 47; Joe O'Connor, 

"Harold George, 5; Lee Allen, 353; 

Victor ‘3 H iin Moyer, 802; Walter Witco, Louis 
Eley, J. Hampton, all 655; 0. F ‘Ayers, 427; Toney Grac- 
ot Lester Lalo, both 174; Ted hell, 773; Dick McConnell, 


LOCAL NO. 149, TORONTO, ONT., CANADA 
‘ew members: le pe G. Cahill, Ethel F. Harding. 
Transfers di ited: White, Les Coilins. P| 
‘aslor..=. G. fichelt, r Mitchell, Fraak arth 
hy J. Lynn, Elmer Beggs, all’ 293; F. 


Bimec 
Harris, 226; 


279. 
Transfers issued: J. M. -— J. MeNamee, A. B. 
Ros - 


Stroud, George 
B. J. Luce, Mark 
Shannon, H. J. 

L. A. Crerar, 








"pail meer ie Oheem 


thess: Frank Nogar, Doyle 
all 560; David Brown, & 802. 


LOCAL NO. 161, |, WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 
Traveling members: Gerald Duppler, 14; Walter 

Brent, 47; Wayne King, Lee H. Keller, Soeeal 
W. Vandas, E. K. Birchill, Wayne W. Barcley, Burke 
Herbert Miska, won J. Kozel, H. O. Waidley, 
Mockenhaupt, . K. Egner, Rover C. Wilson, 

en all 10: Paul Walker, 764; Victor 
. H. Tubbs, all 10; Alfred Villan- 
Cond. ; Benny Ramos Man- 
Primo A. Dango, Cond.; Pronny Corter 


Race, Wilfred 
Weller, 


Kapuler, Cond. 


LOCAL NO. {71, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
New member: Lindoro Spadoni. 
Transfer withdrawn: George Mansten. 
Transfer cancelled: Kenneth Roberts. 


LOCAL NO. 174, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

New members: Zonia Dill, Yvonne Dill. 

Transfers deposited: Louis De Rudder, Franklin Shoe- 
maker, Jimmy Grier, Arthur W. Grier, 
Dick Webster, Harthun, Fred H. 
Shulkin, C. Wayne Williams, Robert Bruce Hudson, Paul 
Weigand, Ted Repay, gd D. Keith, Don R. Rice, 
Billy Markas, Tony Dram 

ee issued; Karl Oldstein, Dorothy Phillips, Glen 


Tru 

Transfers withdrawn: Alex Leber, Ronald Hanell, Royal 
Epperson, David L. Collina, George J. Schaber, Dick 
Abbott, Garner Sutherland, Robert Baker, Ed. Shapley, 
Stanley Webb, Thomas Norato, Charles E. Carroll, Albert 
F. Donahue, Wilbur G. Hoffman, Edward T. Folaey, Ben 
Newark, Tony Lipge Lester Cooper, Jack Schneiderman, 
John L. Donahue, Anton Monel, Charles Leo Fack, Mickey 
Cielo, Vietor Artese, Theodore L. Freidman, Samuel Shapiro, 
Sol Klein, Ben Pickering, Henry Foss, Sidney 8. Tuscher, 
Charles Ponte, Hal . Lester Braun, Samuel Bilank- 
leder, William Henry Moore, Donal F. McCook, Jack 
Martin, Joe Richolson, James Wilber. 


LOCAL NO. 176. MARSHALLTOWN, 1OWA 
New member: John Sandvig. 
Resigned: Wayne Richards. 
LOCAL NO. 177, MORRISTOWN, N. J. 
New member: Albert T. Crane. 
Change in officers: Sheldon Scoble, trustee. 


LOCAL NO. 183, BELOIT, WIS. 
New member: Royal Briggs. 
From transfer: Matt Zivich. 
Transfer issued: Wm. Harden. 
Transfer deposited: Bob Geiersbach, 10. 


LOCAL NO. 190, WINNIPEG, MANI., CANADA 

New member: H. Horrocks. 

Transfer deposited: John Drewry. 

Transfers withdrawn: W. Meyers, S. Senyk. 

Traveling members: C, Peroni, F. Liazza, C. Cummins, 
P. Simili, E. Giannone, L. Penza, E, Ghirlanda, J. Pizzo, 
O. D’Sevo, G. Quagliarella, V. Fathibene, A. Ajosa, 8. 

M. Margarido, A. Chrisdaroli, R. Bothi, J. 
Volpe, all 802; N. Mellatti, 77. 


LOCAL NO. 193, WAUKESHA, WIS. 

New members: Earl@Gagnie, Ray Miller, Fred Christian- 
sen, Lioyd O'Donnell. Lydia O'Donne.i, Claude Parmenter, 
Mabel Retzlaff, Leander Hoffman. 

Transfer deposited: Victon L. Bellehumer, 8. 

Trafisfer withdrawn: Victor L. Bellehumer, 8. 


LOCAL NO. 198, PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 

New members: Raymond Leonardo, Kenneth W. Anthony, 
H. Byron Doren, Nancy Barker, Sybil H. Biock, Joseph 
Ldorkowski, C, Buonfiglio, J. J. Farrell, Jr., 8. V. Kar- 
pienia, Judson Smith, Louise Toby, Russell E. LeBer, 
William Lanna, James J. ullivan, Ruth Miller. 

Resigned: Jean Bilodeau, Russ Vernet, George Russell, 
LB B. Warnock, Cari Drew, Raymond McKee, Jr., William 
lorennen, Louis J. Cuddy, Jr., P. 

Transfers issued: Jos. F. 
Carlson, Sammy Kart, 
Block, Paul Kukonen, 
Cabe, I. Spector. 

Transfers deposited: G. Santeramo, 802 
A. Mailione, E. Koresky, F. Alien, K. Forsell, M. Gail- 
lard, George E. Harris, Frank C, Littlefleld, all 9; Jos. 
Baker, 138; John ©, McAteer, 9; Robert D. MacDonald, 
218; Al. J. Gagnon, 406; William Rice, Duke Krivanes, 

. Hendershott, Clay Smith, Jack Price, all 4; Fred 
Wood, 15; Herman Levy, Barl Laste, both 9; triani, 

. Stutmaker, H. itover, Paul J. Miele, H. Nagel, R. P. 
Davis, W. E. Kurz, J. R. A. Power, Louls Feldman, John 
(Biue) Singer, Morris Ungar, all 802; Helen Baird, 5; 
Ed. Corcoran, 9; Jerry St. Angelo, 529; John Fortino, 9; 
Allen Lilley, 214; E. A. Caines, Frank Banks, Joe Nevils, 
8. Freeman, all 555; H. Hardy, W. Hardy, both 710; 
R. 8. Harding, V. W. Baker, J. M. Cooke, Jr., L. Bur- 
donilie, D. Potter, all 535; Donald Morton, 281; G. Sca- 
fate, 9; A. L. 8S. Pieciotto, 372; M. A. Gentile, C. 
Centamore, H. Levenson, C. . VanLoon, A. L. Miller, 
all 9; P. Ferdinando, D. DiMattes, V. Ferdinando, Jos. 
Ferdinando, Vincent Ferdinando, J. . Migliore, F. Fer- 
dinando, . Banteramo, all 802; G. Zakarian, 143; L. 
O’Brien, 138; Charles Hooks, K. J. Smith, both 535; 
Thomas Carter, 543; A. H. DesMarais, 802. 

Transfers withdrawn; Kart Forsell, T. Simonelli, both 9; 
Tony Viola, 126; Felix Ferdinando, Vincent Ferdinando, 
Jos. Turi, G. Sauteramo, G. H. Desmatrais, Edward Feld- 
man, Edward Yuneman, Louis Ferdinando, Phillip Fer- 
dinando, Victor Ferdinando, all 802; Fred Wood, 15; 
Jack Prici, Clay Smith, I. P. Herdershott, Dick Kiwat- 
nus (Jules Duke), Willlam Rice, all 4; Robert MacDonald, 
218; Lee Elliott, g; Myrtle Bilodeau, 138; Mattie M. 
Norris, 306; Grace Wason, Eleanor McCabe, both 258; 
Dorothy Scott, 78; Emma Helkema, 3; Helen Baird, 5; 
A. Mallone, 9; Wm. Vitale, 126; Earle R. Laste, 9: 
Fred Marks, 802; Al. Gagnon, 405; Frank Corea, 9; Mor- 
ris Ungar, Johnny E. Singer, both 802; Jerry St. Angelo, 
529; H. Nagel, G. Satriani, M. Stutmaker, H. Kitover, 
P. J. Mule, R. P. Davis, W. E. Kurz, J. R. A. Power, 
L. Feldman, ail 802; E. Corcoran, 9; W. Hardy, H. Hardy, 
both 710; A. L. 8. Pleclotto, 372; L. O’Brien, 138; L. 
Bardonillo, 535; Allen Lilley, 214; 

Miller, H. Levenson, C. Centamore, M. A 
VanLoon, Frank Littlefield, George Harris, 
L. Kaplan, M. Gallaid, F. Allen, Ed. Koresky, all 9. 

Traveling members: Mildred Cobb, 48; Dorothy Luppon, 
Rose Luppon, both 801; Aldora Bridis, 178; Evelyn Collet, 
232; Gretchen Heister, 414; Mary Ann Renyolds, 112; 
Naomi Lutes, 178; Marion Elzea, 536; Bonnie Bergstrom, 
113; Alice Raleigh, 110; Dave Smason, 10; Paul Walker, 
764; George Epstein, Jack Carroll, Clarence Love, all 802 
R. G. Wyman, Walter Carl, both 9; E. Kratznager, 10: 
Ik. Wilder Chase, Victoe Rodriguez, Jesse Goldberg, Frank 
Giannone, Alfred Cohen, Virginia Onan, Abe Elistein, 
all 802; Blanche Calloway, Irving Tayior, A. Graves, 
Norman Dibble, Valjean St. Cere, Wm. Bradley, E. Earle, 
Joseph Durham, Earl Baker, M. Bryant, George Irish, 
Charles Hooks, Jackie Fields, all 535; Charles Johnson, 
Kenneth A. Roane, George Stevenson, Dave Page, Eddie 
Gibbs, Cyrus St.’ Clair, Irving Brown, Ray Dawson, 
Goldie ay U. 8. Scott, Philip J. (Baron Lee) Furga- 
son, all 802; Ione Smith, 131; Jean Scott, 764; Harry 
Rernarict, 802; Atberta Mammer, Sera Battles, both 10; 
Mildred Harmo, 284; Ernestine Wills, 297; Lee Brady, 
402; Sally Hery, 8; Caroline Goglein, 801; June Collins, 
77; Selulby Luella, 3 


Barbera. 

Rossi, B. Johnson, C. F. 
Loulse Toby, Nancy Barker, Sybil 
Harold N. Clement, E. E. Me- 


T. Simonelli, 


LOCAL NO. 201, LA CROSSE, wis. 
New members: 


Elmer Schams, Harold Kately, Raymond 
Bluske, Harold Erickson, Russell Gebler, John Dickow, 
Mrs. D. W. Clemmons, D. W. Clemmons. 
‘Transfers deposited: Mickey McKeown, Zelda Gallagher, 
Roy Benedict, Joseph Monroe. 
Transfers. withdrawn: Freida Glass, 
Glass, Alta Birehard, Robert McLain, ‘eterson, 
Allen Peterson, Richard Gustafson, Archie Erickson. 
Traveling members: H. Christensen, D. Risser, T. 
Shaffer, W. Jess, G. Garner, Bob Mitze, Earl Wilson, 
lee Robinson, &. Luik, 334; L. A. Berg, Raiph 
Dillion, Floyd Wright, Fritz Rygh, Lieyd Nelson, C. 
Turner, Paul Piterson, Nels Sybierud, all 567; James 
Timber, Wm. Kraemer, Charles DuBois, Bob Wollen, 
Mike Olbrich, Glen Scherer, Walter Kemmerer, Francis 
Davis, Bob Parker, Bob Tottingham, ai) 166; Roger Bus- 
dicker, Everett Edstrom, Max Lewes, Charles Ghola, Edw. 
Korpela, Tonnean Thompson, Bernard Busse, Bob Schuh, 
Loren Jorris, Charles Jackson, Maurice Schuh, Roy Bene- 
dict, Zelda Gallagher, Mickey McKeown, all 453; Robert 
MeLain, Robert Peterson, Richard Gustafson, Allen Peter- 
son, Archie Erickson, all 30; A. W. Dieter, Harry Nuna- 
maker, George DeMaille, F. Glaesmer Dale aN 
Gerald T Topper, Charles ——_ all ynn 
Frank Van, Ambrose Mey Gordon Cole, Rin Schilecker, 
Serle Zalesky, Merle Maher. all 477; Lyal Siatter, 405; 
G M Fred red’ Mueller, 230; Ross Sher 
e, 
i, rank ee gr., 


Hugh aan Dobe 375; on tome, 
bY ; Frieda eda Glass, Mons Gi Glass, Nan Glass, Alta Alta Birehard. 


Mona Glass, Nan 


LOCAL NO. a oe HAMMOND, IND. 
New members: Howard Steffey, James. J, Langan, John 








Transfer withdrawn: Alice O! 

Transfers issued: Pete Daily “egal E. Spencer. 
Transfer returned: Donald Fi 

Life membership: Edward B. ‘Celga. 


LOCAL NO. 204, NEW BRUNSWICK, N, J. 
New members: Frank A. Knoll, Andrew Hock, Edward 
Nowak, Arthur C. Collins, Joseph Sturma, Warrick Smail- 


wood, rt Saums. 
mm aes = A convention : Connie ‘Atkinson, Charles H. 


LOCAL NO. 205, 5, GREEN BAY, Wis. 
New members: Miss Ethel Mason, Miss Joyce Charles 
Lae gg | deposited: George Albrecht, Ralph Piper, Paul 
Tuggle, Edw. Lucas. 
Transfers issued: V. Lewis, Bob Awe. 


LOCAL NO. 208, CHICAGO, ILL. 

New members: A. C. McKissack, Rudolph Martin, 
Faber Smith, Ada Anderson, John Letman, Aldwin F. 
Scott, Jewell Graves, Robert Dade Sr., Marvin Satan, 
Edw. B. Wiliams, Wm. Marshall, Benj. Hartfield, Armand 
Jackson, Lorraine Fields. 

Transfers issued: Gladys Le Palmer, John Levy, Burns 
Campbell, McKinley Easton, Eustice Moore, Raymond 
Walters; Sammy Yates, Herbert Robinson, Jas. McLeary. 

Erased: Jack Ellis. 

Delegates to National Convention: Harry W. Gray, 
Herbert H. Byron, William Everett Samuels. 


LOCAL NO. 212, ELY, NEV. 
New members: J. ee C. Hunter, G. Purdey, Alta 
Wilson, C. A. Knig 
Transfer Saget D. P. Benson, 42 


» 426, 
Transfers expired: Jack Allen, Mae Allen, Vivian Ma- 
anna. 


LOCAL NO. 213, STEVENS POINT, WIS. 
Withdrawn: Aaron Mannis, Clarence Speidie, 

ilmers, Carl Ojison, Elmer Betts, Fred Palmer, 
Mannis, Rex Maine, Atz Kubisiak, Leila Gross. 


LOCAL NO. 218, MARQUETTE, MICH. 

New members: Richard Youngquist, Edwin Wiitala. 

Transfers deposited: Al. Fagotti, Thomas Dearden, Dun- 
can Jolicoeur, Bernard Molesky, Harold Huck,. Glenn 
Hunter, all 219; Allen LeSage, 638. 

raveling members : George Corsi, Nap Trottier, Hank 
Andrews, Bill Carlander, Jerry Salone, Cliff Harburger, 
Red Marsen, Gerd. Sullivan, Art. Trottier, Lenoard Doto, 
Tony Doto, Ford Phillips, Glenn Hunter, Spud Ferzacca, 
Uno Johnson, Alfred Salisbury, Seth Soderberg, Philip 
Doto, Osear Peterson, Warney Ruhl,, Bill Sevark, Carl 
Rautio; Jenny Orennenger, Vina Ruhl, Maurice Roberts, 
Norm -Mobry, Jim Boralaski, Al. Ritti, Ernest Tomassoni, 
Homer Louzon, Harry Rost, Joe Cavaliere, Art Oliva, 
Eugene Formolo, Lawrence Roberts, Rudy Turrie, Ivan 
Kobasic, Tony Kobasic, Frank Kobasic, Gordon Schroeder, 
Rudolph Miketinac, Lawrence Christianson, Walter Miller, 
Walter Lucky, Richard Shanks, all 249; H. Thompson, 
L. Kidney, H. Jansen, B. Hart, C. Sturdivant, B. Beach, 
B. Van Caster, D. Pelkin, J. Lester, A. Gauthier, Char- 
ley Van Caster, George Albright, Stan Knutson, Marion 
Chermack, Howard Arnold, Orville Carison, Richard. Cher- 
mak, Winson Carpenter, Eddie Lucas, Paul Ruggle, Ralph 
Piper, Howard Kraemer, ail 205; Harlan Lippold, Lloyd 
Lindstrom, Wilfred Dupont, Glenn Lindstrom, Ray Rich- 
ges Morton, Robert Peterson, David Wolfgram, 
a 


Victor 
Benn 


LOCAL NO. 243, MONROE, WIS. 

New members: Henry Schamburg, Paul Legler, Gerald 
von Klein 

Removed: Vernie Krueger. 

LOCAL NO. 248, PATERSON, N. J. 

New members: John Palumbo, Paul Prinzi, Erdman 
Hermann, Ju®in Amato, Carl Frank, Albert Curie, Donald 
Weinberg. 

Transfer deposited: Joseph Valentini. 

Transfers issued: Pat Cristello, Edward Rivetti, 
Zanetti, Edward Lucibello, Hardld Nelson, 


LOCAL NO. 249, IRON MOUNTAIN, MICH. 
Transfers issued: Patricia Johnson, Ted Jones, Edna 
Janis, George Corsi, Art Trottier, Nap Trottier, Gordon 
Sullivan, David O. Frederickson. 
Transfer deposited: Alfred Englerif. 
Delegates to National Convention: 
Robert J. Baldrica. 


LOCAL NO. 253, WARSAW, IND. 
New member: Forrest Eherenman. 


Ernest 


James C. Perino, 


LOCAL NO. 255, YANKTON, S&S. D. 

Resigned: Stanley Asmoskus, Jerry Burke, Charles L. 
Coftee, Charles L. Davis, Charlies R. DeBusk, Ray Diven, 
Eleanor Faye, Jack W. Geisler, Terry George, Herbert 
Henning, Ed. Hinker, Jay Jackoski, Herman Jules, Jack 

ane, Kasper Malone, Victor R. Peterson, Johnny Reese, 
Wayne Scharpenberg, Francis Spire, F. Wetherby, May- 
nard Wia.soa. 

Transfers issued: Lewis Askland, 
Barnett, Arnold Benson, Charles O. Butler, Harvey Cher- 
mak, Jack Christians, Allyn Cassel, Michael Doseh, Fran- 
cis Ellefson, Leo Ellsworth, Leo Fortin, Claude Frank- 
forter, Harold Fulps, Duane Greene, Harvey Heffron, 
Matthew Hendrickson, Roy Long, Loren A. Loc, Charles 
McDaniels, Garfield Markuson, Clifford Moe, Michael T. 
Moreno, Clifford Olson, Loren A. Pote, Wm. Rice. Clar- 
ence Riffle, Dick Saunders, Don L. Smith, Doug. Velline, 
Franklin Woolsey. 


Charles Austin, James 


LOCAL NO. 256, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

New member: Rita Lee Harrison. 

Transfers withdrawn: Claude Hoagland, Art 
Arnie Palco, Jack Kiamert, Robert 
Antone Caroselli, 509 

Transfers deposited: 
Anagtasia, Lyle Spear, 
ali 4; Morry Drag, 146. 

Traveiing members: Wm. Sheakus, Aif. 
Lex, Frank Jujar, Jerry Stronsky, Hank Leja, Wm. 
Al. Poskorka, Denny D'Andrea, ail 10; Harold 
784; Roger Ableman, Earl Morse, both 166; James Swir- 
ser, Horace Moore, E. E, Brown, Floyd Godby, all 34; 
Del Noel, 452; Simon Nathan, 802; Lyle Patterson, 3 
Victor Gard, 51; Perry Gay, 20; Rolane Milier, 
Frank Verdi, J. Matthiesson, both 148; Mack G. 

802; Wm. Count Basie, 637; Fred Green, 802; Joe Jones, 
Walter Page, Hershal Evans, all 627: Lester Young, 
Ronald _ Washington both ; Karle Warren, 550; 

Minor, 627; Henry Morton, 802; Ed. Durham, Ed. Lewis, 
both 627; Harry Edison, ‘2; Buek Clayton, 767. 

New member: Arner aE 

Transfer issued: Sid Patterson. 

Traveling members: Glen Gray, Dan D’Andrea, Frank 
A. Davis, Clarence B. Hutchenrider, Henry Grady Watts, 
Anthony J. Brigiia, Kenneth Sargent, Howard Nelson 
Hall, Frank Zullo, Wm. R. aush, Walter G Hunt, 
Arthor Ralston, Jacques Blanchette, Sonny Dunham, 
Murry McKachern, Little Jack Little, Ruppert Biggadike, 
Eddie Wankoff, Abe Gaer. Lester Kiefer, Art Lombardy, 
Al. Buntman, C. C. (Bud) Smith, Johnny Bashark, Sid 
Block, Charlie DiMaggio, Al. Freistate. Charies Rogers, 
Ben Feman, Herman Stanchfield, Jack Henderson. George 
Macy, Mark Bennet, Anthony Frederiii, Robert gene 
John Nieolini, all 802; Stephan’ Benoric, 248; Robert 
yes, em Ed. Cornelius, 380; Tommy Reo, 78; Russell 
saacs, 9. 


Kanaga, 
Brewer, Jr., al 


Jack Miles, Art 


Miles, Barnie 
Bob Sheily, 


Barney Koppiteh, 
Betout, Veitor 

Drier, 
Lother, 


LOCAL NO. 257, NASHVILLE, 

Traveling members: Charles Rogers, Ben Feman, 
man Stanchfield, Jack MHenerson, George Macy, Mark 
Bennett, Anthony Federici, Robert Domenick, John Nicolini, 
all 802; Stephen Benoric, 248; Robert Torne, 500; Ed. 
Cornelius, 380; Tommy Reo, 78; Russell Isaacs, 9. 

Transfer issued: Malcolm Tate. 

Full member: Clarabelle Laubach. 

Transfer rovoked: Corwin Rife. 


LOCAL NO. 263, “BAKERSFIELD, “r= 
New members: Maynard Bangs, James Joe 
Cullen, Don Dixon, Lester Foster, Jack Mathis, Juanita 


TENN. 


8. 
Withdrawn: R. N. Fornia, Betty Goldine. 
Transfers deposited: Melvin Cardwell, 652; Howard 
Dorris, 210; Lorenzo Fiennoy, 767; Joseph Lewis, George 
Reed, both 767; Bob Tyrell, 210; Walter Williams, 767. 
Transfers withdrawn: Frank Dundee, 308; Lewis Haynes, 
p AY Walter Robinson, 308; Al Kern, 47; Bruce Tomlinson, 


Transfers tssued: Steve Clarke, Jack Monan, Djck Kerr, 
Brad Useler. 


LOCAL NO. 266, LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
New members: 


Charlies A. Bush, Charles DeGraff, David 
R. Robertson. 
eerenes: Frederica Chaple, Warren Walters, Z. O. 
jot. 

Transfers deposited: Tabbot Taylor, 94; Aston Williams, 
270; EK. P. Searboro, 112; John W. St. Clair, esse 
Knowles, Hascall Voorhels, doe Kennedy, Jimmie Knowles, 

Hamberg, Richard Houston, all 162; Bob A 
LOCAL NO. 288, 88, KANKAKEE, ILL. 
Transfer withdrawn: Art Smith, —_ 
Transfer issued: Edw. Morrissett 
——_ to National Convention: “pred HH. Ashby, 
member : Majer Arth Arthur D. Goudreau, 


LOCAL NO. 292, SANTA ROSA, CALIF. 
Dropped: Fred Kohler, 
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LOCAL NO. 295, POCATELLO, IDAHO 
New members: Zeldon Merkley, Forrest H. Pitman, 
Paul H. Taylor, Gwen Talbot. 
Transfers issued: La Mar Jensen, Cliff Wills. 
fer deposited: 





er 3 Gonion, 

pase members: F. L. De La Houssaye, 352; Robert 
G. Kulger, 452; Bill Parrish, 253; Don Seat, 217; 
Patricia Johnson, 249; Teddie O. Craig, Jr., Jack G. 
Warren, Rodman Smi ith, Don Sussman, Buddy Thilman, 
Odie Neal, ali 47; Jack Valentine, 72; "Earnest Figueroa, 
586; Joseph ‘Anthony, 2. 











LOCAL NO. 298, NIAGARA FALLS, ONT., CANADA 

Officers for 1938: President, Stanley Haist; vice-presi- 
dent, O. Stoner; secretary, S. G. Cherrie; treasurer and 
business agent, Arthur Burley. 





7 LOCAL NO. 310, AUGUSTA, GA. 

d Officers for 1938: President, Waddell Pate; vice-presi- 
dent, Robert A. Proctor; secretary-treasurer, R. Bolt 
Stevenson; sergeant-at-arms, Carl Nelson; board of direc- 
tors: Joe L. Holley, C. N. Depoy, Charles Fulcher, L. B. 
Hatfield, G. R. Hurd. 








@ LOCAL NO. 325, SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 

New members: Laura Gruver, Frederic W. Sering, Jack 

Downard, Ross F, Plumb 

Transfers deposited: Carl Kuehne, Frank Brandt, Frank 
Beck, Ken Starlin, Charies Mitchell, Don Eagle, "Howard 
Snortland, Gordon oO Lyle Reaper, Jack Rausch, 
Quievie Thomas, Bob J 

Transfers withdrawn: :~) Wolf, Emil De Salvi, Al. 

tr, J. Sexton. 

Erased: James Simonetti. 

Transfer cancelled: Andy Anderson. 

Transfers issued: Gorham Young, Roy D. Young, John 
R. Barrows, Ramon Kaiser. 


LOCAL NO. 329, STERLING, ILL. 

Officers for 1938: Joseph Knaple, president; R. B. Hull, 
secretary. 

LOCAL NO. 330, MACOMB, ILL. 
neues deposited: Wilfred Wright, 26; LeRoy Berry, 
, members: Frank MHodalski, Wm. _ Erickson, 

Robert Erickson, Jno. Geil, D. Blaine, A. Gibson, F. 


Gelinger, K. Kyes, Dick =" ali 19; Eleanor Mec- 
Kinney, R. Clark, W. McKinn 


G. Bowman, L. Hamm, 
R. Clayton, L. Princes, R. Petrini, Bill Graham, all 394; 
Frank Torley Orchestra, 178; Cecil Parkins Orchestra, 304; 
Carl Stetzel, Mryna Ray, Al. Belsina, Frank Tiff, Bob 


Mussick, Lyle Cocsaw, Dick Fosgate, Vern Seifert, R. 
Clifford, John Salino, Mel Shebrick, all 166. 


LOCAL NO. 333, EUREKA, CALIF. 
Wallace W. Nay 
Transfer issued: C. W. Hawle 
58. 
Transfer withdrawn: Paul McNally, 6. 
LOCAL NO. 339, GREENSBURG, PA. 


New members: John M. Morley, Robert D. Cairns, James 
M. Cramer, Jr., Robert Botsford, John K. Lord, Richard 


M. Doncaster. 


’ LOCAL NO. 352, FRANKFORT, IND. 
—_ New member: Donald Moyer. 
; 3 Resigned: Edgar Thompson. 


; LOCAL NO. 367, VALLEJO, CALIF. 

a New member: L. Grosso. 

by Transfers issued: Terman Fowler, Robert Coston. 
Transfer deposited: W. Proksch, 541. 
Member from transfer: Ray Harding. 


Traveling members: Jimmie Grier, Art Grier, F. Shoe- 
maker, D. Lazenby, F. Stoddard, Dick Webster, H. 


a. Bob Harthum, I. Shulkin, W. Williams, B 


P. Weigand, Don Rice, W. Marcus, T. Repay, 


B. ‘Kelth, all 47. 


LOCAL NO. 368, RENO, NEV. 
New members: Ted Adair, Louella Jones. 


Full members from transfer: Irving Webb, Bret Balley, 


all 104; Jake Flores, 


12; Virgil Brown, 158; Donald Stearns, 574. 


Transfers withdrawn: Jack Trent, Fred Higuera, Wm. 
Dart, H. Neido, E. Wright, Ray Jahnigan, all 6; Larry 
Henley, 709; Virgil Pruitt, 212; Bryal H. List, George 


L MaeMillen, Gene Barry, Allen Greenwood, all 47. 


Traveling members: Ralston Ayers, Bill Horowitz, Nor- 
man Michea, Carl Alien, Dalles Dangford, Art Carey, 
all 47; Harry Weiss, 20; Joe Sanders, Rex Downing, 
Eddie Edwards, Jack Gillespie, Jack Catheart, George 
Wendt, Eli Phillips, Wm. MeDonnell, Dale Stoddard, 


Hubert Finlay, Bob Irey, Dean a ee Sonny Sievert, 
Thompson, 263; Moe Emmett, 244; Sid "Tae. 687 ; 


Lee, Vince Dubary, Dave Stacey, Bert Johnson, Ossie God- 
son, Howard Rumsey, all 47; Dick Jurgens, Bob Lee, 
Floyd Adams, Jim Shevenko, Carl Brandt, Art Alevola, 
Ed. Kuehler, Harold Winder, Ron Kempler, Lew Quad- 
ring Clarence Lund, Frank Sehrer, Lou Vacca, all 12; 
Jimmie Grier, Art Grier, F. Shoemaker, D. Lazenby, 
D. Stoddard, Dick Webster, Henry Jaworski, Robert Har- 


thum, I. Shulkin, W. Williams, Bruce Hudson, 
Weigand, Don Rice, William Marcus, T. Repay, all 47; 


Joe Venuti, Elmer Beechier, Max Smith, all 802; Don 


Bonnee, Glen Hughes, both 5; Karl Gavin, 257; 


y Garner Clark, 
iq Erased: Verba Cabosel, Joseph Merrill Carder. 


Transfers cancelled: Don Ridley, 495; Lee Herzoff, 325. 


LOCAL NO. 379, EASTON, PA. 
New member: Kenneth L. Morgan. 
sranetere to Conve Donald Kemery. 
leg to 





LOCAL NO. 362, FARGO, N. D. 


Officers for 1938: Eugene a. president; Lloyd 
ewes, vice-president; Ernest Larson, treasurer; Harry 


udd, secretary ; Russeil Pesteon. board. 


Transfers issued: Dick Chapman, Wm. Albrant, Jack 
Woolsty, Stuart Hallum, A. J. Stephens, Don Auman, 


V._L. Christianson, Erling Herman. 


Blackman, ‘mush Jones, Jas. Alexander, Cecil Carter, E. 





Grostand, Rodney Smith both 
LOCAL NO. 388, ORLANDO, FLA. 


New members: Raymond L. Sy Cc. J. Selby, 
Neilson Axton, Mrs. A. L. Traer, es Moreno, Katherine 
Qourtney, A. D. Rainville, ky ‘Martin, A. W. Austin. 

Transfers deposited: Joe Spaine, 721; Ino. 0. Kelly, 444; 
Kobert 


Bungart, 625. 
Transfers issued: John H. a, © we Mahard. 
Resigned: Joe Martin, John Ehrii 










Carl Ernie, Hugh McGarity, Ralph Skinner. 
LOCAL NO. 387, GRAND COULEE, WASH. 
Resicned: F. BE. Mills, 
Transfer issued: Gene Basham. 


LOCAL NO. 406, MONTREAL, QUE., CANADA 


















Basile, Clem Basile, Frank DeCarlo, olen Ceratt 
Butana. fcetto, Philip Mobile, Peter Fiamia 
Jack Cappett! all 16. 
members: Ejino 
William Back, Max Borkowski, BR. B. Bowden, J 
Arthur Lambert, L. 










Grenier, J. Hineson, L. Franks, 
William Aitoitison, John McShane, J. P. O’Brien, Jean 
Lesife Turner, ie Ward 


ia, Sylvain Turcotte, 





Ramag! a 
Leslie Ward, Charles M. White. 
Resigned: Earl 


mig J 


New members: Willa Johnson, William R. Bullock, 
e. 


Transfers deposited: Buster owe, 636; Byron Thomas, 


Transfers deposited: Larry Henley, Wm. Griffin, Bryan 
H. List, George L. MacMillen, Pete Tarochione, Gene 
Barry, Allen Greenwood, all 47; Ben McKay, 6; Les Poe, 


all 10; Carl Schumacker, 687; Leo one, 47; Austie 


Zenora, Johnny Lacertosa, both 47; Mel Lieberman, 6; 
George Horvath 5; Jack Fisher, 47; Chick Robertson, 71; 


: Wm. H. Seibel, Paul T. M. 


Traveling members: Jack Scott, Bob Loomis, Jack Hal- 
4 lett, Hary Campbell, Karl Bartz, all 738; Paul Johnston, 
Ben Stump, both 150; Max Greene, 463; Clyde Lueas, Ken- 
neth Wilcox, Al. DeCresent, Al. Woodbury, Ralph Lud, 
Phillip Raskind, Jack J. Gordon, John DeVoogdt, Alberto 
Malen, Clinton Davis, Paul Gell, Lyn Lucas, Jerome 
Casper, Merwin Fischel, Paul Hengeveld, Charles T. Har- 
ris, Chan Chandler, Louis Campbell, Bill Mabe, John 
Higgins, C. M_ Burton, Ed. Win dier, all 150; Carver 
Laughlin, my Harold Turner, 282; Allan Smith, 217; Ray 
Jones, Vm. Morle, 2; Frank (Red) Perkins, Douglas 
i 


Frello, Paul Hays, Booker Hart, J. H. Green baer 
Wright, Baybara Wells, Sylvester Freels, i. 558; Jack 


neth Orrell, 551; Ray Powell, Lowell Harris, Mei Jungers, 


Frank Goldhammer, all 485; Don Sigioh, Bill MeMullen, 
both 773; Ralph Hockaday, a Ooo Kane, 875; Hubert 


Erased: Danny Sharpe, John Sion, F. L, Salisbury, 


povies members: C. R. a, W. J. Phillips, 
Lilian Zwerdows Ruth oloff, 
Forits H. Hemmingway, all 802; oa; B. B. Greenville, 599; 


lesser, 480; Owen, 309; Joseph Basile, Charles 
ae J 


Alraksinen, William sr. 








LOCAL NO. 422, BEAVER DAM, WIS. 





Resigned: Roy Kaylor. 


Queen, John Brymer. 
Traveling members: 


Bligh, Thos. 


mond Gaidos. 
Transfer: John Burns. 


LOCAL NO. 437, 


Matherson; vice-president, 
Chas. Gleason; board: Ross 
John Weatherly. 


New 
a, Bill Joh: 


Traveling members: 


Goldman, 473; Frank Sapo 


$20; Robert J. Keenan, 
Minichino, Fred Bi 


Carl B. Bie secker, 60; 


both 610; H. DuVal. 


New bers: Earl } Hjalmer Brudahl, Goat 
Brudahl, Myron Holley, Raymond ang 


Skoy 

Ostrander, Florence Schwandt, 
Thull, Anna Thull, Jack Thull, Leonard Schwandt. 
Resigned: Clarence Meitner, Matt Bo 

Transfers. withdrawn: Edward Aldrich, “Glenn Hunter, 
Clarence Metzdorf, Harold Swearingen. 


LOCAL NO. 424, RICHMOND, CALIF. 
New members: Earl Remington, Henry Sumpter. 





coe Irvine Taylor, Flayd ee Wm. Bradley, 


Tommy 
535: Scoville tno, 208; Vol St. Clare, 
38; Earl Baker, $14; Bobby Smith, 543; ae Dibble, 
274; Joe a 627; ery KA 


LOCAL NO. 536, ST. CLOUD, MINN. 
Transfers issued: Carl Whyte, Gladys Jansen 


ene. 
LOCAL NO. 427, ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. Transfers deposited: Paula Davis, Donald Davis, both 70. 


New members: James C. Webster, Jos. Nichols, 


Don Redman Snaas Joe Robi- 
chaux Orchestra; Johnny Silver Orchestr 
Transfers issued: Ernest Blumberg, i “A. Courtney, Al. 


New members: Al. Hull, Jac Jack € C. Murphy. 


Knox. 

Transfers withdrawn: H. Eisenberg, q 
L. Webb, J. Barker, both 157; H. oe Lenonye Johnson, Falmer J. Davis, Johnny ies Lonnie 
§02; J. Patuzzi, 63; C. Stearns, 

: Held, 
Heyn, all 802; Bus Widmer, 99; Fye, 
Holsinger, 594; Joe Weber, 303; J. Jestice, 31; F 
421; R. Durkee, 594; L. N 
cpeleates to Convention : 


all 274; Fats Waller, John Haughton, Courtney Williams, 
Powell, Wiliam Alsop, Lonnie Simmons, Alfred 8. Kermitt, 


William Webb, Hilton Jefferson, 
James Jordan, Wayman Carver, Robert G. Johnson, Baha- 

*m- Sanday A. Williams, 
McRae, Thomas 8. Fulford, Beverly Peer, Robert 
. Stark, George Matthews, Nathaniel Ed. Story, all 802; 
Lyman Donaldson, 473. 


LOCAL NO. 549, WICHITA FALLS, TEX. 


LOCAL NO. 436, LANSFORD, PA. 
New. members: Walter Bortnack, Robert Aikin, Ed- 


ROCHESTER, MINN. 
Chan: om President and Busi Agent, L. J. 
ange te Gis: Toes iit “Donaek ay Merrill, Al Smith, all 245; Don Webster, 576; All Mee, 8 
Syme Van Sickler, 444; Russell Bader, 160; Roy Ward, 
LOCAL NO. 450, IOWA CITY, IOWA 
New members: Charles Coffee, Roy Brunken. 
Transfers withdrawn: Gordon Fi 
son, Bill Maxted, Charles Moore, Harry Manners, Norbert 
V. Reinhart, Tom W. Rake, Don Stanton, Harold Vittum, 


LOCAL NO. 554, LEXINGTON, KY. 

scant red Ba 
a Diamond, all 157; Jack Schurtz, 
( Ray, Sol Moore, John Alston, 


LOCAL NO. 453, WINONA, MINN. 
embers : mone Buroker, 
ohnso: 


Reitz. aa ss page aria 
yard a 67; Joe Kelly, Rushton lier, 
Don Lockwood, Claude Bundy, 415; Sam Simon, 

Resigned: Harold “Rudolph. 


Transfers withdrawn: Harold Rudolph, » 802; Vincent Augustine, 47; 


Zz , 9; Herbert Bass, 619; Dick Bixby, 253; Russell 
Mickey McKeown, Clem , , 


LOCAL NO. 455, 55, UNIONTOWN, PA. 


New members: Howard Dillard, Arthur Henderson. 
Transfer member: Linton Garner, 471. 


LOCAL NO. 459, VIRGINIA, MINN. 
New members: Bill Neimi, Paul Storti, Leo Gioviannini, 
Joe Deliago, Kenneth Tonkin, James Nystrom. 
Transfer deposited: Matthew Miltich, 612. 
Transfer issued: Walter Tritchler. 


LOCAL NO. 467, BRANTFORD, ONT., CANADA 
Resigned: Jack Venables. 


LOCAL NO. 472, YORK, PA. 
Transfer issued: Rudolph Riese, Jr. 


LOCAL NO. 473, WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 
Transfer revoked: Edgar Cannavaro, 420. 
Traveling poupen: Herman Gordholm, 


LOCAL NO. 558, OMAHA, NEB. 


Officers for 1938: Wm. Lewis, president; W. V. Coun- 


Bates, Henry Washington, Robert Washington. 
» Ruben Floyd, Robert Cansler, 


: Glenn M. aa 
> 
Transfer re A Gilbert Kiefer, 577. 
LOCAL NO. 562, ‘MORGANTOWN, W. VA. 
, Sa Bab 
Mason, Edward Foliz, Paul Mitter, Her- 
Resigned: Elwood (Rudy) Rokor, Donley Shultz. 


LOCAL NO. 578, MICHIGAN CITY, 
Transfers deposited: Paul James Kacher, Richard Wise- 
man, Johnny Greene, Walter Menges, all 421; Horace Tay- 
at 162; Earl Arsers, 427; Billy O’Blenis, Albert Gilman, 


ri 
Fried, Vincent Mileo, Andrew Weiss, Joseph Fi 


Robert’ Gunther, Nicholas M. Mar- 
raffino, Mario Birord, all 665; i 4 
Thomas DiCarlo, 138; Bruce W, Sandia members: Jack Wood, Maurice W. 
Gonsorlin, 47; Charles ‘Mec amish, oe Horace Roliins, y 5 


John Hackleman David Hartley, 
Ludwig Fuchs, Henry Horster, nen = i 


Walter Schmitt, Harold F. Keller, Louis A, Ritter, Fred 
Weiss, George Burg, Ewald W. 
Julius Miller, Anthony Russo, 

Reinhold Pfeiffer, John Degan, Louls Zitzmann, Freidrich 
Jung, Max Greuning, Adolph Boos, 
Leon Wheatley, Edward Scallen, 

Campbell, Joseph T. Scott, 
Joseph Ne Breen, Ralph Jones, Audley Smith, Bernard H. 
Parker, Casco Williams, Henry Edwards, Gene B. Krupa, 
Ramon Remo Biondi, George Sirano, 
Milton W. Raskin, Charles D. 

son C, Nelson, Russell Procoye, 
Bradley, John W. Kirby, E 
Julian Woodworth, Chris Gaa, Ed. 
Rosco, Robert P. Powell, all 802. 


LOCAL NO. 480, WAUSAU, WIS. 

New members: Byron Betterly, 
Paulus, P. Woller, Roy Tuesbury, G. K 
Transfers deposited : Chas. C. . 
37; Ossie Halvorsen, 610; Ed. Holmes, 638; Ulrich Schmidl- 
kofer, 182; Al. Bembinster, H 
Meier, 166; Ray Lee, 464; Gene Eckes, 


, Mt, i. Schappert, 


le fe R. 
Bilotte, all 10; ah Frayr, Ray Wheeler. Warren Grieger, 
Bauer, Robert Johnson, Wallace Wilson, 


, all 732; Donald Rogers, 203. 
LOCAL NO. 580, CLARKSBURG, W. VA. 


Flora, Ed. Light, Fred Ayton, Louis Simon, Sam Bass, all 802; 


Harold Satterfield, Louls 
Morace, Tony Sando, Art Lemasters, all 507; Reed Rai 
Paul Monda, Charles 


Carmen, Monda, David Walter, Jr., all 787 


LOCAL NO. 587, MILWAUKEE, 
Traveling members : = me 


D J 
Easi ey, Lewis Williams, aQ. Brigham, Ernest Shepard, 
McElroy, Thomas House, all 615. 


Transfer~ issued: Stanley Moggan. 


LOCAL no. 594, BATTLE CREEK, MICH, 


Ernie Hayden, James Kellogg, 
Martin Howard ‘Thomas, 
mett Herrington, John Anderson, Robert 


Marie Rucker, Wm. Rucker, J 
Elliss Williams, Ogden Kepp, A. 


Transfer withdrawn: A. Leonard. 


LOCAL NO. 486, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Officers for 1938: J. M. 
Dortche, vice-president; Arthur A. 
retary; J. A. Moran, financial secretary; 
treasurer; Edward Thomas, sergeant-at-arms. 


LOCAL NO. 487, BRAINERD, 
ene issued: Inez Sanftner, 


' ermen d ited: Cee 


Herman Moore, Harden 





members: Bill 


Wangen, Gene 
Dropped: 


Leonard, Stan. Stanley, 


Transfer cancelled: 





Harold J. Swan. 


249; Roger 


Green, Herman Kapp 


5; 


Resigned: Clem E. rBay. 








en. 
Transfers issued: Paul Johnson, Homer Batterson, Harry 


Hershel Holsinger, Eldon Joseph, France Crofoot. 
Transf: d ed: Dick Snyder, 58; Paul Land, Wil- 
; Edd! ackson 


388; John oe 245; — 


405, 
Transfers returned: Robert Gr —— Inez Sanftner. 
N Phi 


ew 

Phillips, Vincent Poppler, Melvin Enquist, Kenny Larson, 
Elizabeth Bullard, Earl Vrooman, 
Wittman, Vernon Mollerstrom, Oscar Risberg, Leo Mi 


LOCAL NO. 490, OWATONNA, MINN. 


Officers for 1938: President, Joe Martinek; Nice- = 
dent, he — Kovar; treasurer, Robert Pi 
Effie Kovar; board of directors: . Pichner, za: 
icky, Leonard 


New . 1" Sidney Wilker, Sack Winsor, 


bins, James Robbins, both 
re 3; Harold Tuttle, 245; Gold 
oemaker, Homer Hopkins. Ls 228; ‘ll 
301; Dens Grad, 10; ni, 
Jack ye Bera Forsher all 784; Harold Rergend. 
Suddendorf, Ge: a3 = anny DeThomas, 27; * poo Camp- 
Edwin Busta, Henry Spatenka. ell, os. 
Traveling bands: Bennett Greten, Don Strickland, Carl Transfer withdrawn: Howdy Wilcox, 10. 
Nebbe, Al. Menke, Glen Buhl, bo gear mara 


Stocks, Earl Hunt, Gene Pieper, Paul Moorehead, Hal. 


al, 00D 
meer Band Moellers Accordian Band, Viking’s Accor- 
an 


WMT Band, Ray Stolzengers, Tiny Little, Jack Jokers, 
Jimmy Barnett, Lioyd Well ells, The Thorstien Skarning. 


LOCAL NO. 498, 8, MISSOULA, MONT. 
New member: John D. Nelson 
Full member from transfer: 
7 Fred =! Bru 


LOCAL NO. 609, NORTH PLATTE, NEB. 
New member: Mary Ellen Gutherless. 
Dropped: Mrs. Ione Stamp. 
: — Kyes, 30; prem Dyee. res: 


3 rk Gorrelick, 661; Charles 
Mi Robert lier, Dale Williams, Loren aon; 
Dorrance me Williams, nese Cagle, all 798; 

; Henry Short, 


623; Earl Gardner, ona Green, Keith 
Transfers withdrawn: Art. 
New members: David L. 


Transfer member: James M. Kirwa 
Ss  ~*. members: Gress Williams, 
H. T. Smitr, all 558; Earl —, wn. 


; Gi 
Elbert ; Carl Camarata, 440; Dick Porter, +H 
Ham sett William Nolan, all os: 


Jimmic Sims, 147; Eddie Smyth, Willard, Nelson, Howard 


Robert Mor 
Ray McKinstry, Richard Maltb, W. H. 


Bill” ieplaes, Voyle Thorne, both 
— Bob ae all 10; _oaborne H 


both an 
13: Creal “McCauley, f3; Aurelia Scott, 
Jean Rittenhouse, all 289; Gladys Jansene, 536. 


LOCAL NO. 50!, WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
New members: Eugene BE. MeCauley, 


LOCAL MO. 505, CENTRALIA, WASH. 
Change in Officers: Francis Burdette, treasurer. 


LOCAL NO. 507, FAIRMONT, W. VA. 


Withdrawn: James Yanero, George Walls. 


LOCAL NO. 508, CH 
Dropped: Laverne Jenny, Lester Tugsle, Roy Boggs. 


LOCAL NO. 513, NEW ULM, MINN. 
New member: Miss Mabel Gulden. 


LOCAL NO. 520, NEWPORT, R. 1. 


yay ‘aw. 
noe ae he 








NO. 615, PORT ARTHUR, TEXAS 











Traveling members: Ken Marsteller, Ben Mullens, Frank 
Bell, Hamp Mabry, Boyd Kittell, George Pegler, Ernie 
Arnolds, all 464. = 


LOCAL NO. 625, ANN ARBOR, MICH. 

New members: Wm. Rhoads, Alvin Bohns, Henry Omens] 
Bernard Goetzke, George W. ‘Smith, — Martin, 
Martinek, George Pterouleos, Louls Hurd. 
Full members on transfers: Robert Hirsch, 
Hutchenreuther, 127; L. E. Dick, 10; Harrison’ Friends 
252; Marion Helm, 554; John Houdek, isi. 

Resigned: Richard Hewer, Elmer Hites, Edw. Ryder, 
LeRoy Smith, Sidney Jackson, Wallace Gail. 
Transfers deposited: George Roach, 594; 
305; Porter Clements, 242; Robert Klinger, 228; J. BR. 


‘Transfers withdrawn: Marvin Warren, 5; Philip North; 
Eugene Trains, both 127. 

Traveling members: B. Prentiss, H. Iverson, B. Kirke: 
D. Feige, R. Pietch, F. Alexander, L. Schneider, J. Han- 





’ son, B. Chase, G. Benedict, R. Hancock, R. Bi 


H. Thompson, J. Brown, C. Bowman, C. Jones, Wm. 
Kinney, all 5; 8. Brown, D. Carney, E. Striewski 
a M. Garean, P. —_ all 5; B. MeCann, 


a! x 
Greer, J. Morris, ‘M. Alters,’ R. Dilgarde, 8. Gaye, 
Cc. “Bhocabers, R. Miller, J. ‘3. Len, all 699; Bill Pozy, 7 
LOCAL NO. 649, HAN HAMBURG, N. Y. 
New members: James Robert Brucato, William 
yee Cascino, Richard M. Catan, Knute Gannon, 


man, anto J. Gugluizza, Joseph Kent, t a 
mh Sam Manguso, Frank Martin, Angelo’ — 
Vv 


uck, 
Gaylord, all 10; L. Freeman, W. McCall, M. ra Me 


Nelson Provenzano, Frank Vastola, Lou Verne, 
B. Wagner. . 
New members: Donald Franklin, Wiliam Jacobs, Am- 
thony Rano. ae 
LOCAL NO. 661, ATLANTIC CITY, N..J. ie. 
New member: Gerald Vigue. te 


Erased: Walter Crossley, Peter Rubino, Guy 
Lew White. cert 

Transfers deposited: Delno S. Zane, Frank Funda, Jny 
Andrew DiBiase, Paul Schlegel, Walter Nick Cartel, z 
ard G. Smith, George Tosti, Nick Brodeur, all 802; : 
E. Piazza. ‘wg 
SUBSIDIARY LOCAL, NO. 661, ATLANTIC a N. 

Transfer members: Loumell Morgan, Herman ‘ 
beth 274; LeVerria Belton, Edward Mullens, Clinton 2 Peoa: 
ington, Frank Clorne, all 802. 

Change of Name: Joseph Morris to Columbus Morrik. 


LOCAL NO, 665, MT. Laoag N.Y. ; 
Transfers withdrawn: Ray Keating, Alexander Ne 
Joseph McDonald, Stephen *uilazo, Joseph Mul 
FE Sosko, Robert Keithline, all 140; Turturo, 
son, both 63; Legh Knowles, 87; Nicholas Galetta, 
Transfer issued: Parker Lee. 


as 


LOCAL NO. 694, GREENVILLE, 8. C. R 

New members: G. H. Crawford, Miss Ruth 8. Hum- 
phries, Robert neveed McConnell. 

Dropped: Weldon, George Burke, Billie ay. 

Transfers FB C. B. Hudson, Odell Railey, 
Power, Paul Summey, C. R. Touchberry, B. J. 

Bill Munday. 

Transfers issued: C. B. Hudson, Odell Reatlley, 
Power, Paul Summey, C. R. Touchberry, B. J. 

Lill Munday. 

Transfer cancelled: Billie Kay. 

Traveling members: Dick Bollea, Bob iat 
Jim Thorpe, Ed. Keifer, Harry thane ‘Sonn Writer, 
77; Jacques Cooley, jean. 4 eee h 484; 
Walton, 613; H. P. Shafer, 787; W. A. Stringfellow, 
Hurd, Guy Hensley, R. M. Williams, Jack 
George ennon, Paul Yelvington, W. Glover, Eddie 
Howard Gaffney, all 377; Bill Auchenbach, Cond. 


LOCAL NO. 696, GLEN LYON, PA. 

New members: Donald Gust, Carl Franell, Kenneth 
Smith, Anthony Giusti, Wanda Janiczeck, Adam 
Anthony Koschepa, Peter Ciprianni, Edward Mi 
liruno Michalski, Michael Chorney, Joseph Gurka, 
Lewis, Edward Kaftanowicz, Vincent A. Magnosi, 
rystofick, Dayton Balliet, Edward Prushinski, 
Rossi, William Poltrock, Jr., Peter Zi 
E. Prushinski, Edw. Dazlaldoski, Anthony Supkowski, 

Resigned: Walter Siesko. 


LOCAL NO, 721, TAMPA, FLA. 

New member: Onofrio Castellano. 

Transfers deposited: John H, Elam, A. EB. Burrows. 

Transfers withdrawn: Wesley Brown, Loretta Reed, Dick 
Gier, Fred Mascoe, Ronald Deck, LeRoy Thompson. 

Traveling members: Glen Gray, Dan D’Aame Oe 
Hutchinrider, A. J. Brigha, is ae Da Kenneth 

, Staniey Dennis, H. N. Frank Zulls, W. 
Rench, Walter G. Hunt, tage "helotens Jacques 
chette, Murray MacEachern, Sonny Dunham, Ra 
ett, TS hat fey Gier, 787; Loretta Reed, 

Yonald D e Lee, 743; Baby iriscoe 406 ; 
Sallus, 143; " pitien't Castieberry, "496; Margaret 
743: Alice Porter, 710; Orvella Moore, 73; 
taine, 802; Ellariz Thompson, 5; Marjorie Ross, 
Gwen Kelley, 632; Al. atz, 802; Joe Cappo, Frank 
son, Albert Ellington, Anthony Obrian, Jack Da 
280; H. Davidson, Lyle Todd, both 102; 

89; Louis Perisotto, 307; James Green, 25t. 
LOCAL NO. 733, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

Officers for 1938: Wilson L. Driver, president; 
Funderburg, vice-president; John T, Whatley, 
treasurer; Monroe A. Kennedy, business p : 
Hardy L. Arrington, official representative; J. L. 
recording secretary; executive a tor Monroe A. 
nedy, Wilson L. Driver, | Whatley, James 
‘Hardy L. Arrington, Franklin Hines, 

Members: John T. Whatley, T. A. Miller, John 
Frank Poole, Paul Coman, Watlace’ Huff, W. V. 
son, Richard Sanford, Jr., J. L. Lowe, Newman 
Walter Blythe, Melvin Aa 
pramen, Miss Mary A, Clarke, N. Bogee. 2h 

Bell, Luther Wills, James. Grimes, 
tan Summerville, od Brazil, Otis Gamble, 
Hutchinson, Howard inderburg, Hits 


nklin 
William aur James judkine, C 
rdy Arrington, 


, Hardy ee ott 

Blount, nd 
Ww. Louis Drake, Lucius Clari 
Charles ee Nathantel =. ensaitt 


Kel Frank Kennedy. 
4 Charles Brooks, eer? Winteme va ¥. 


LOCAL NO. 767, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
mee members: Chas. J Bryant Allen, 


Stal 

Transfers issued; H. W ey oe 
Flennoy, Oscar Bradley, Dootshe williams, 
George Reed, Luther Graven, Preston 
Parker Terry, Joe Bailey, Marshall Thoval ng Re E 
Billy Jerkins, James F. R. 
Myers, Lioyd Reese, 
Dudley Brooks, Al Morgan, Lee 
Wallaco Boviand, Bert Brooks, 
Gower, Dave Buckner. 

Transfer deposited: Thomas Ross, 


LOCAL o 771, TUCSON, ARIZ, 


New members: William Brewer. 

Transfers issued: vily Jack Elliott. 

Traveling memb joe Reichman, Arther | C 

Fred Faimedy, Max ber r= 

ner, Dewey, 

Fewer, ‘Al. ‘Valenti, a ‘802; o Charles “Oriftord, 
LOCAL NO. 784, PONTIAC, MICH. 

New members: James Luther, Louls Muerther, 


Schram. 
Transfers issued: Ralph Greenleaf, Wm. Wilder, 
Campbell, Jack Forsher, Richard Short. 


LOCAL NO. 802, NEW YORK, WN. Y. 































































































Resigned: 5 a NT I 
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Leon Fr Th 
bbe, 60; Geraldine Gices 209; 

W. Hodes, 10; Lioyd E. 
. Johnson, 1; H. — 216; 






















hae , 
0; o “Suiten, 420; George a, 47; 
Krichevsky, 





; Senn White, 274; 
withdrawn: Jimmy Blake, 126; Charles Boving- 


don, 47; W Brown, 10; Robert 47; 
Roy Cohen, both 10; a my promico, 





Moore, 543; W. ° 
Aneta Raftone, ‘Crystal Raftone, both 10; 
Emmett Ralston, 240; Frederie Slack, 47; George Sontag, 
181; Bruce Squires, 10; Norbert Stammer, 337; *Lewis 
Story, 10; Joe Strassburger, 1; Thurman Teague, 410; 
Arthur W. Todd, 40; Orrin Tucker, Morton Wells, Osgood 
Wesley, Bob Woodruff, all 10; Berm Whitney, 47. 

Transfers revoked: ‘Harold Arnold, 406; Florence 
Belaseo, 60; Alfred Cobbs, wi; Harry Feldstein, 99; 
Bud Gregg, 6; Gorge Kainapan, 47; Billye Kaye, 694; 
Louis Ranghelli, 420; Eli, Solar, 173; Winston Springer, 
Bruce Squires, 10; John Willams, 38. 

Resigned: Theodore Applebaum, Ivan Brunel, Donald 
Narvin Lande, Marcotte, Marsh McCurdy, Harold Nelson. 


389: Erased: Michael A. Durso, Sydney Fischer, Bobby Kutt- 
bot ner. 






Terminations: E. Aspiazu Antobal, William Boeber, 


Lester Boone, Wiiliam b sta Joseph B. Carroll, Armand 
Castro, Jerry Doblin R. Edwards, Joseph Flores, J. 
Gizzi, Irving Goldberg, Paul Hanson, Bobby ee 


(Nathanson), Lionel Howard, i eves Kalefsky, Sidney Kay, 
Milton Levinson, Freddie Martin, B. C. MeDonald, Cor- 
nelius MeLean, Jack Melvin, Milton Mesirow, Leon 








—/ 





OF THE 








BANDS ON THE 





can Legion Band, 
pnomowoc, W 


ol Military Band, Bris- 
n, 










City 
. tawa, Ont., Ree 
Ban 


Conn. 

a City Band, Kings- 
ay, Everett, Band, Seat- 
¢) sh. 

well Publishing Co. Band, 

pringfield, O 











's * italian” Band, Al- 





men’s. and Poticemen’s 

















n - American Melody 
Band, Philadelphia, 

















-American Musicians’ 
ociation Band, Buffalo, 

















School Band, Mattoon, 











tional Harvester or 




















i oy 
Zahradka Suen Band, 









































oN, Y. 
4 Archie and = Band, 


































































































Lt. w. 
enroth ates 'Phil- 
California Cue 




















nto Y. 
aly ‘s ant’ Band, She- 
wi 




















PARKS, BEACHES and 






























dens, Art ’Guetz- 
‘and George Madler, 
































Park, 
da, Bicormington, Tl. 
ningo Park, Miami Beach, 





















Gardens, Hammond, 







































Gardens, Salina, 
dens, The, South 


Beach, Jim at: 
meer Satiinore Helm, 


































































Gorden, Sracet 






















































INDIVIDUALS, CLUBS, 
Winnipeg Beach, Winni . 
aul. Canada. pes HOTELS, Etc. 


Winter Gardens, St. Mary’s, | This list is alphabetically 


Ont., Canada. 

Yosemite National Park. arranged in States, Canada 
Yosemite Valley and Camp and Miscellaneous 
Curry Company. 





ALABAMA 
BIRMINGHAM: 
ORCHESTRAS Sellers, Stan. 
GADSDEN: 
Banks, Toug, and His Eve- . 
ning St ae Orchestra, Plain- bag oe High School Audi 
vs " 
Berkes, Bein, and His Royal | MOBILE: 
Hungarian’ Sr 2 Orches- Murphy High School Audi- 
tra, New Y torium. 
Boston Soeotheny eR 
Boston, Mass. ARIZONA 
Bowden, Len, and His Or- DOUGLAS: 


chestra, St. Louis, Mo. 
pyre. one -_ So» 
rchestra, Evansville, Ind. 
Buresh, Louis, and His Or- | PHOENIX: 

chestra, Oxford Junction, Arizona Biltmore Hotel. 
Iowa. Emile’s Catering Co. 


Taggart, Jack, Mgr., Orien- 
Cairns, Cy, and His Orches- . 
tra, Saskatoon, Sask., tal Cafe and Night Club. 


Rogers, Geo. Z.,' Manager, 
Palm Grove Cafe. 


Canada. TUCSON: 
Canadian Cowboys’ Dance University of Arizona Audi- 
Orchestra, London, Ont., torium. 
Canada. 
Clarks, Juanita Mountaineers ARKANSAS 
Orchestra, Spokane, Wash. FORT SMITH: 


Cole, Forest, and His Orches- 
tra, Marshfield, Wis. 
Cornelius, Paul, and His Dance 
Orchestra, Dayton, Ohio. 
Dean's, Spear, Collegians, 
Dover, N. J. 
Du Wayne Seckesere, Guy 
Chet, Madison, Wis. 
Dunbar Wayne, /, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Ernestine’s Orchestra, Han- 
over, Pa. 

Esposito, Peter, and His Or- 
chestra, Stamford, Conn. 
Farrell, Gene, Traveling Or- | gpico: 
chestra. 


Junior High School. 

Senior High School. 
LITTLE ROCK: 

Bryant, James B. 

Du Val, Herbert. 

Fair Grounds. 

Oliver, Gene. 
TEXARKANA: 
Gant, Arthur. 
Municipal Auditorium. 


torium. 
CALIFORNIA 


LOS ANGELES: 
Bonded Management, Inc. 


field, 
Griffith, ‘Chet, and His Or- 
chestra, Spokane, Wash. 
Harris, Stenley, Orchestra, 


Auburn, N Olympic Stadium, 


uincy, Illinois. 
Hoit's, Evelyn, 
Victoria, B. C., 
Hopkins Old-Time Orchestra, 
‘algary, Alb., Canada. 
Howard, James H. (Jimmy), Band. 
Orchestra, Port Arthur, Weinstein, oe 
Texas. Williams, 


Imperial Orchestra, Earle M. Wilshire-Ebell ‘Club. 


ee the Olympic Siadium. 


De Azevedo, Suares. 
Fauset, George. 
Lerch, Hermie. 
SACRAMENTO: 
Lee, Bert. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 
Carlson, Bert. 


Kern, “Dale, Orchestra, St. 


ose 
Kneeland, J ack, Orchestra, 


Las Vegas Orchestra, Lewis 
Mayer, Manager, Philadel- 


p a. 
Layton, Ben, Orchestra, Rich- 


mo ‘pun a Getieit Kahn, Ralph. 
Leone, Bu ra, : 
‘Akron, Ohio gn SAN JOSE: 


Lodge, J. B., and His Orches- 
tra, Beacon, N. Y. srockroN: Manager. 
March, Paul, Orchestra, Sharo 


&. 

Mi chestray Charles, and Or- Sparks, James B. 
chest —~ eg o> COLORADO 
Mort Wayne, Ind. ‘ hn 

Neilsen’s Harold A., Orches- 
tra, Davenport, lowa. 


and S. Hyman, i oe 
Oliver, Al, and His Ha- 


Oberfelder, Arthur M 


NEW BRITAIN: 
Scaringe, Victor 

Corn . 

Ont. | MEW HAVEN: 































Navara, Frank Newton, Ralph Watkins, James N. Whalen. ‘ 


UNFAIR LIST 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS 


Texas High School Audi- 


Tower Cafe Club, Fred 


he = hatewas Naify, Owner, and Fred 
o he, Atton, Manager. 
eer The, Plainfield, CHOWSHILLA: 
Goldberg, Alex., Orchestra, | Colwell, Clayton “Sinky.” 
Careers Va. ae oe : 
Graf's an Orchestra, Fair- Morton, J. H. 


Boxing Matches at the 


Hawkins, Le d His Hill Howard Orchestra _ Service, 
Billies,  — te D. W. H. Howard, Manager. 
Helton, Wendall, Orchestra, Newcorn, Cecil, Promoter. 
Atlanta, Ga. Popkin, Harry and Frances, 
Hoffman, Monk, Orchestra, operators, Million Dollar 


and Burbank Theatres 
and Boxing Matches at 


Selby, Iph, Director of 
Southern California Girls’ 


. | MODESTO: 
wae _ Rendesvous Club, Ed. Davis, 
ner. 
ingohese's 8, aah Orchestra, CARLANO: 


Trianon Ballroom, Philip 


Kit fete tub, J. A. Wolfs 


wailans, Edmonton, Alb., Tivoli Terrace, Thomas 
‘anada. Rommolo, Manager. 
ram. en, Cranestst, Terre PUEBLO: 
e, Indiana, 
Roberts, om Orchestra, Congress Hotel. 
’ CONNECTICUT 
=| ee and Som FAIRFIELD: 
Damshak, 
Stromeyer, Gilbert, Orches- | HARTFORD: 
Th Roosevelt. and His | Ginevurg, BM 
omas, velt, a ns , Max. 
St. Stevenson, William. 


Nixon, EB. C., Moose 
Hall. Me 


SOUTH NORWALK: 


STAMFORD: 


Vagne, Operating 
C. Vuono, Presid en 


STRATFORD: 


DELAWARE 
LEWES: a 
Riley, J. Carson. 
WILMINGTON: 


Chippey, Edward B. 
Crawford, Frank. 


FLORIDA 


JACKSONVILLE: 
Embassy 


Seliers, Stan. 
Seminole Hotel. 
Show Boat. 
Windsor Hotel. 
LAKE WORTH: 


Elliott, Manager. 
MIAMI: 


Fenias, Otto. 
Forge Club. 
Forty-One Club, 
Jimmie’s Bar 


MIAMI BEACH: 


ORLANDO: 


City Auditorium. 
Wells, Dr. 

ST. PETERSBURG: 
Huntington Hotel. 
SARASOTA: 

Louden, G. §&., 


WEST PALM BEACH: 


GEORGIA 
SAVANNAH: 


ice, Frank 


VALDOSTA: 
Wilkes, Lamar, 
WAYCROSS: 


Tobacco Barn. 


ILLINOIS 
CHAMPAIGN: 


Garden. 
Station WDWS. 


CHICAGO: 


Proprietor. 
Bernet, Sunny. 
Denton, Grace. 


Mills, Proprietor. 
Graham, Ernest, 

Artists’ Bureau. 
Grey, Milton. 


Krim, Sheldon. 
Magee, T. Leonard. 
Morris, Joe. 

Opera Club, 


Pacelli, William V. 
Parent, Bill. 


Pintozzi, Frank. 
Quodbach, Al. 


Rubenstein, Joseph. 
Sacco Creations, 


Schaffner, Dr. H 
Sherman, 


Sistare, Horace. 
Stanton, James B. 


zation of Illinois. 

CHICAGO HEIGHTS: 

Prospero, Mike. 
DANVILLE: 

Wolford Hotel. 
EFFINGHAM. 

Keenan, John, Jr. 
FOX LAKE: 


Mineola Hote 
KANKAKEE: 
Devlyn, 

Agent. 
LA SALLE: 


Frank, 


mount Club, 

MATTOON: 

Mohler, E. H. 

Pyle, Silas. 
MELROSE PARK: 

Gault, Arthur. 
MOLINE: 

Masonic Tem 


NAPERVILLE: 
NORTH CHICAGO: 


Expositions. 

PATTON: 

Green Lantern. 
PEKIN: 

Jones-Koeder Co. 
PEORIA: 

Betar, Alfred. 
PRINCETON: 


QUINCY: 


Newcomb Hotel. 
Smith, Russell. 
Three . Pigs, 


Korvis, Manager. 
ROCKFORD: 





ay 





Weld, Miss Lodice M. 
So. Mary 


Doyle, Peggy, Crystal Ball- 
room, Lordship Beach. 


Clu 
Florida ‘Root hidicedn 


Lake Worth Casino, J. H 


Evans, Dorothy, Inc. 


Merry-Go-Round Nite Club. 

Minsky’s Music Hall, Joseph 
Weinstock, Manager. 

Steele-Arrington, Inc. 


Galatis, Pete, manager, In- 
ternational Restaurant. 


Central Florida Exposition. 


Manager, 
Sarasota Cotton Club. 


Mayflowér Hotel and Pier. 
Walker, Clarence, Principal 
of Industrial High School. 


Southland Orchestra Serv- 
Morris and 
Ossie Jefferson, Managers. 


Mitchelle, W. M., Manager, 


Piper, R. N., Piper’s Beer 


Amusement Service Co. 
Associated Radio Artists’ 
Bureau, Al. A. Travers, 


Frear Show, Century 
Progress Exposition, Duke 


Krassner School of Dancing. 


Orchestra Service Co. 
Pilgrim Products Company. 


Rosenberg, Leo, and Rich- 
ards, J. L., Promoters. 


affiliated with Indepen- 
dent Saeas oo 


Silverman Orches. Printers. 


Weinberg, Arthur B. 
Young Republican Crean! 


Meyer, Harold, Owner, 
Cedar seat Pavilion. 


Pittman, Archie, Para- 


ple 
Scottish Rite Cathedral. 
Spanish Tea Room. 


Dewey, James, Promoter of 


Bureau County Fair. 


M. Powers, 
Ursa Dance Hall, William 
Vincent, Charles EB 


ROCK ISLAND 


Beauvette Night Club. 


SOUTH BELOIT: 


Ambassador Tavern. 


INDIANA 


EVANSVILLE: 


Green Lantern Ballroom, 
Jos. Beltman, Manager. 


FORT WAYNE: 


Fisher, Ralph L. 
Paxton, H. H., Promoter. 


GARY: 


Martin, Joseph. 

Ross & Co., Theodore. 

The De Luxe Social Club. 

Young Women’s Christian 
Association. 


HAMMOND: 


ABC Broadcasting Co. 


HUNTINGTON: 


LaFontaine Hotel. 


INDIANAPOLIS: 


Dickerson, Matthew. 

Harding, Howard. 

Hillcrest Country Club, The. 

Indiana University Building 
at Indiana State Fair 
Grounds. 

Kane, Jack, Manager, Keith 
Theatre. 

Knights of Columbus. 

Marott Hotel. 

Riviera Club. 

Scottish Rite Cathedral. 

Spink Arms Hotel. 


KNOX: 


Hockett, G. A., Manager, 
Crystal Ballroom. 

South Shore Gardens, 
Messrs. Hockett and Su- 
dinski, Managers. 


MARION: 


Weiss, B. D., Manager, 
Glamour Ballroom. 


MICHIGAN CITY: 


Kraft, Kenneth, Manager, 
L. K. Enterprises. 
Nahas, Jack, 


Proprietor, 
Club Monarch. 


MUNCIE: 


Bartlett, R. E. 
_ Bide-A-Wee Inn, Paul E. 
Irwin, Proprietor. 


SOUTH BEND: 


DeLeury - Reeder Advertis- 
ing Agency. 

Green Lantern, The. 

Show Boat. 


TERRE HAUTE: 


Hoosier Ensemble. 
Ulmer Trio. 


IOWA 
BERNARD: 

Parish Hall. 

BOONE: 

Dorman, Laurence. 
CASCADE: 

Durkin’s Hall. 

COUNCIL BLUFFS: 

Eagle Mfg. & Distrib. Co. 
DAVENPORT: 


Iowa. 
DES MOINES: 


Hughes, 
Iowa Unionist 


emy 

Young, Eugene R. 

EMMETSBURG: 

Davis, Art. 

LeMARS: 

Wagener, F., 

Whitcwae Pavilion. 

MAPLETON: 


Uhl, Operators. 
MARSHALLTOWN: 
Burke, Polk. 
Haakenson, H. G. 
Keeley, Gene. 
MUSCATINE: 


Ballroom. 
OELWEIN: 
Moonlite Pavilion. 
Wildwood Pavilion. 
OTTUMWA: 
Baker, C. G. 
PERRY: 


twood, near Perry. 
WATERLOO: 


Reichert Hall). 
Moose Hall. 


KANSAS 
EL DORADO: 
Municipal Auditorium. 
HUTCHINSON: 


Fay Brown, Proprietor. 
INDEPENDENCE: 
Memoria! Hall. 
JUNCTION CITY: 


Clothier, Manager. 
Woodman Hall. 
MANHATTAN: 


moter. 
SALINA: 


ay A 
Twin Gables Night Club. 
TOPEKA: 
Egyptian Dance Halls. 
McOwen, R. J., Stock Co. 


the Women’s Club. 
WICHITA: 
Bedinger, John. 


KENTUCKY 

ASHLAND: 

Kyler, James. 
HOPKINSVILLE: 

Steele, Lester. 
LEXINGTON: 

Marble, Dr. H. B. 

Wilson, Sylvester A. 
LOUISVILLE: 





aes pa ke as 


Ballregom Service Bureau of 


Hoyt Sherman Auditorium, 
., Publisher, 


Lacuta, Miss, Dancing Acad- 


Manager, 


Uhl Dance Pavilion, Messrs. 
Lawrence Otto and I, 


Rosenberg, Simon, Paradise 


City Club Dance Hall, Harry 


K. C. Hall (also known as 


Brown Wheel Night Club, 


Hillside Pavilion, Noel 


Sandell, E. E., Dance Pro- 


Gottnee ~ Dance Pavilion. 


Washburn Field House and 






LOUISIANA 

ABBEVILLE: 

Roy’s Club, Roy LeBlance, 
Manager. 


MONROE: 
a es School Audi- 
or 
— High School Audi- 
rium. 


Ouchita Parish High School 
Auditorium 

Ouchita Parish Junior Col- 
lege. 

NEW ORLEANS: 

Hyland, Chauncey A. 

PINE PRAIRIE: 

Childs, S., Moulin Rouge 
Night Club Revue. 

SHREVEPORT: 

Adams, E. Ae 

Castle Club. 

Tompkins, Jasper. Booking 
Agent. 


MARYLAND 

BALTIMORE: 

Delta Sigma Fraternity. 

Earl Club, Earl Kahn, Prop. 

Erod Holding Corporation. 

Good Hope Lodge and Hall 
(colored). 

Hardy, Ed. 

Knights of Pythias Lodge 
(colored). 

Manley’s French Casino, 
Stuart Whitmarsh, H. L. 
B. Keller and F. G. Buch- 
holz, Managers. 

Manley’s Restaurant, Mrs. 
Virginia Harris & Stewart 
I. Whitmarsh, Mgrs. 

Mason, Harold, proprietor, 
Club Astoria. 

Monumental Elks’ Lodge 
and Hall (colored). 

Odd Fellows’ Lodge and 
Hall (colored). 

Phi Kappa SigmaFraternity. 

Pride of Baltimore Elks’ 
Lodge and Hall (colored). 

Pythian Castle (colored). 

Swithgall, Samuel, Proprie- 
tor, Rail Jnn. 

Tyler, Harry. 

FROSTBURG: 

Shields, Jim, Promoter. 

SALISBURY: 

Truitt, Avery. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BOSTON: 
Fisher, Samuel. 
Moore, Emmett. 
Nazzaro, Tommaso, 
Paladino, Rocky. 
Royal Palms. 
Thorne, Clement. 
CHELSEA: 
Hesse, Fred. 
FALMOUTH: 
Abbott, Charles, Prop., Old 
Silver Beach Club. 
LOWELL: 
Paradise Ballroom, 
Porter, R. W. 
MILFORD: 
Morelli, Joseph. 
NANTASKET: 
Sheppard, J. K. 
PITTSFIELD: 
High School Auditorium, 
REVERE: 
Welch, J. F. 
SOMERVILLE: 
Duchin, Maurice, 


MICHIGAN 

ADRIAN: 

Kirk, C. L. 

BATH: 

Terrace, The, Park Lake. 

BATTLE CREEK: 

Battle Creek College Li- 
brary Auditorium. 

BENTON HARBOR: 

Johnson, Hershel, 
Royal. 

BRIGHTON: 

Magel, Milton, Manager,Blue 
Lantern Island Park Ball- 
room. 

DETROIT: 

Becker, J. W: 

Big Four Athletic Club. 

Cavanaugh, J , Receiver, 
Downtown Theatre. 

Collins, Charles T. 

Detroit Artists’ 


Inc. 
Dolphin, John. 
Elks’ Club. 
Elks’ Temple. 
Fischer's Alt Heidelberg. 
Fraser, Sam. 
Naval Post, American Le- 


Palais 


Bureau, 


on. 

Paradise on the Lake, St. 
Claire Shores. 

Peacock Alley. 

Tice, Mr. and Mrs. Orval O. 

WWS3, Detroit News Audi- 
torium. 

FLINT: 

Comes High School Audi- 


orium. 
High School Auditorium. 
GRAND RAPIDS: 
Delta Pi Sigma Fraternity. 
St. Cecelia Auditorium. 
Sproul, Robert. 
ISHPEMING: 
Anderson Hall, Fred Nel- 
son, Manager. 
Mather Inn. 
JACKSON: 
Sigma Tau Fraternity. 
KALAMAZOO: 
Stephenson, L. M. 
Van's Dancing Academy. 
LAKEPORT: 
Lakeport Dance Hall. 
LANSING: 
Gage-Kish Co. 
ng Central High School 
Auditor 
Metro po Co. 
Walter French Junior High 
School Auditorium. 
West Junior High School 
Auditorium. 
Wilson, L. E. 
MENOMINEE: 
. Francis, Jordon Col- 


SEE one se 
Manager. * 
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NORWAY: 
Valencia Ballroom, 
Zadra, Manager. 
PORT HURON: 
Arabian Ballroom, E. Will- 
ing, Manager. 


Louis 


ROUND LAKE: 

Gordon, Don S., Manager, 
Round Lake Casino. 
MINNESOTA 

FAIRMONT: 

Graham, H. R. 

HASTINGS: 

Gergen, A. J., Manager, 


Armory Ballroom. 
MINNEAPOLIS: 
Borchardt, Charles. 
ROCHESTER: 
Desnoyers & Son. " 
“ PAUL: 
Fox, s. M. 
SPRINGFIELD: 
Patterson, Jay, Owner, J's 
WYance Palace. 
WATERVILLE: 
Utley, “Doc” H. M., Pro- 
prietor of Doc's Place. 


MISSISSIPPI 
EDGEWATER PARK: 
Burns, Thomas, Edgewater 
Gulf Hotel. 


MISSOURI 
JOPLIN: 
Central High School Audi- 
torium. 
KANSAS CITY: 
Adkins, Alex. 
tga Barry. 
Fox M. 
Meadden, Lindy, Booking 
Agent. 
Radio Orchestra Service. 
Wildwood Lake. 
Willard, Don. 
ST. JOSEPH: 
Thomas, Clarence H. 


Zerbst, E. A., Zerbst Phar- 

macal Company. 
ST. LOUIS: 

Aid and Relief Club, Claude 
Williams, pres.; Charles 
Maul, sec. 

Arena, The, 5600 Oakland 
Ave. 

Ford, Jack, megr., French 


Casino. 
till, Joseph M. 
Sokol Actives Organization. 
Theatre Society of St. Louis 
Washington University. 


Wilson, R. A 
SEDALIA: 
Smith Cotton High School 


Auditorium. 


MONTANA 
BILLINGS: 
Billings High School Audi- 
torium. 
Tavern Beer Hall, 
Hamilton, manager. 
RONAN: 
Shamrock, 


Ray 


NEBRASKA 
EMERALD: 
Sunset Party House, W. A. 
Meyer, manager. 


FAIRBURY: 

Bonham. 

GRAND ISLAND: 

Scott, S. F. 

LINCOLN: 

Garden Dance Hall, Lyle 
Jewett, manager. 

Hoke, C. W., mgr., Rose- 
wilde Party House ard 


Avalon Dance Hall. 
Johnson, Max. 
Wagner, John, President, 
Lincoln Chapter, Security 
Benefit Ass'n. 


OMAHA: 
Davis, Clyde E. 
United Orchestras, Book- 


ing Agency. 


NEW JERSEY 
ARCOLA: 

Arcola Inn, Eddie Corriston 

and Joseph White, Mgrs. 
ATLANTIC CITY: 

Chez Paree. 

Hotel Deville. 

Slifer, Michael. 

BLOOMFIELD: 

Club Evergreen, 

ville Ave. 
CAMDEN: 

Eta Chapter, 
Fraternity. 

Walt Whitman Hotel. 

CLIFTON: 

Silberstein, Joseph L., and 
Ettelson, Samuel, Holly- 
wood Gardens. 

IRVINGTON: 
Club Windsor. 
Philhower, H. W. 
JERSEY CITY: 

Sorrentino, John, and 

Franklin Franco. 
LONG BRANCH: 


7 Belle- 


Gamma Phi 


Shapiro, Mrs. Louis Rem- 
bar, Manager, Hotel Scar- 
boro. 

NEWARK: 


Angster, Edward. 

Clark, Fred R. 
Devanney, Forest, Prom. 
Lampe, Michael. 
Meyers, Jack. 

Robinson, Oliver, Mummies 

Club. 

Rutan Booking Agency. 
Santoro, V. 

Sapienza, J. 

Skyway Restaurant, New- 

ark Airport Highway. 

Triputti, Miss Anna. 
NEW BRUNSWICK: 

Ca'chen, John 
ORANGE: 

Schlesinger, M. 8S, 
PATERSON: 

De Ritter, Hal. 

Reis & Quackenbush Tav- 


ern. 
PRINCETON: 
Lawrence, Paul. 
RAHWAY: 
Zullo, Ferd., Palace rencire 
RED ya x 





SEA GIRT: : 

Club Lido, Fred Molden, 
Jack H, Miller and Irv- 
ing Schwartzberg, Props. 

SHREWSBURY: 

Slevin, Ben, Mgr., ‘‘Casino”’ 
TRENTON: 

Laws, Oscar A. 
VENTNOR: 


Ventnor Pier. 

WEST COLLINGSWOOD HEIGHTS: 

Conway, Frank, Owner, 
Frankie Conway’s Tav- 
ern, Black Horse Pike, 

WILDWOOD: 

Bernard’s Hofbrau. 


NEW YORK 


ADIRONDACK: 

O’Connell, Nora, Proprie- 
tress, Watch Rock Hotel. 

ALBANY: 

Bradt, John. 

Flood, Gordon A. 


Jagareski, Frank J., Prop. 
of the Wagon Wheel. 
ALMOND: 
Fisher, Afton A., Fisher’s 
Fun Farms. 
ARMONK: 


Embassy Associates. 


BALLSTON SPA: 
Francesco, Tony, Manager, 
Stockade Club. 

Hearn, Gary, 
Stockade Club 

BEACON: 

Beacon Policemen’s Benev- 
olent Association. 

Neville’s Mountainside Farm 
Grill 


BINGHAMTON: 
Bentley, Bert. 


BRONX: 
Silver Stream Pleasure Club. 


BROOKLYN 
Hared Productions Corp. 


BUFFALO: 
Clore, Wm. R. and Joseph, 
Operators, Vendome Hotel. 
Consistory Auditorium. 
Erickson, J. M. 
German-American Musi- 
cians’ Association. 
King Productions Co., Geo. 
Meadowbrook Country Club. 
McVan’s, Mrs. Lillian Mc- 
Van, Proprietor. 
Michaels, Max. 
Miller, Robert. 
Nelson, Art. 
Park Country Club. 
Roseland Ballroom. 
Shults, E. H. 
Vendome Hotel. 
’. & J. Amusement Corp. 


CARMEL: 
Donegan, Jerry, Jerry's 
Baseball League. 


ELMIRA: 

Kaufman, Herbert, Mana- 

ger, Grotto Ballroom. 
Reynolds, Jack. 


Manager, 


GENEVA: 

Rothenberg, Frank. 
GREEN LAKE: 

Gutrie, George, Manager, 

Gutrie’s Green Lake. 

KINGSTON: 

Van Bramer, Vincent. 
LACKAWANNA: 

Chic’s Tavern, Louis Cica- 


relli, Proprietor. 
LAKE GEORGE: 
Lake George 
tion Co. 
LOCH SHELDRAKE: 
Club Riviera, Felix Amstel, 
Proprietor. 
MASSENA: 
Reno, Frank, Manager, 
Reno’s Pavilion. 
NEWBURGH: 
Matthews, Bernard H. 
NEW YORK CITY: 
Beal, M. F. 
Benson, Edgar A. 
Blythe, Arthur, Booking 
Agent. 
Brown, Chamberlain. 
Caruso, James A. N. 
Dodge, Wendell P. 
Dweyer, Bill. 
Paggen, Jay. 
Fliashnick, Sam B. 
Harris, Bud. 
Herk, I. H., Theatrical Pro- 
moter. 
Immerman, George. 
Isquith, Louis. 
Jackson, William. 
Jermon, John J., Theatrical 
Promoter. 
Johnston, Arthur. 
Katz, George, 
Promoter. 
Levy, Al. and Nat, Former 
Owners of the Merry-Go- 
Round (Brooklyn). 
Lowe, Emil (Bookers’ Li- 
cense No. 802). 
Makler, Harry, Manager, 
Folley Theatre (Brook- 
. lyn). 
McCord Musi¢ Covers. 
Morrison, Charles E 
Murray, David. 
Musical Art Management 
Corp., Alexander Mero- 
vitch, President. 
Palais Royale Cabaret. 
Phi Rho Pi Fraternity. 


Transporta- 


“Theatrical 


“Right This Way, Cari 
Reed, Manager. 

Riley, Jerry. 

Rudnick, Max. 

Shayne, Tony, Promoter. 


Solomonoff, Henry. 


Tarrant, K. 

Town Hall. 

Wade, Frank. 

Wilner Wonder Wheel. 
OLEAN: 

Cabin Restaurant. 
ONEIDA: 


Delta Chapter. 






A 


Nu Gamma Delta Sorority, 


ONEONTA: 

Oneonta Post No. 259; 
American fon, G. A. 
Dockstader, Commander. 

POUGHKEEPSIE: 


Feaaaiceese, Se 


ROCHESTER: 
—_, _— Gamma Fra- 


Hicker Seawels. 

Madalena, A. J. 

Medwin, Barney. 

Men’s Campus of the Uni- 

versity of Rochester and 

all Student Bodies and 

Fraternities. 

ROME: 

Capitol Rathskeller. 

Elks’ Show. 

SAUGERTIES: 

Gutrie’s Clover Club. 

SCHENECTADY: 

Gibbons, John F., manager, 

Club Palorama. 

Sons of Italy, Franklin D. 

Roosevelt Chapter. 

SYLVAN BEACH: 

Rizzo, Michael, 

The Casino. 

SYRACUSE: 

Florimel Society, Kate Har- 

gaden, President. 

Hall, Albert B., Globe At- 
tractions. 

Most Holy Rosary Alumni 
Association, 

Trupin, Sam 

TONAWANDA: 

Delaware Grill. 

Hollywood Restaurant, 
“Doc”? Schuman, Mgr. 

TROY: 

Alpha Phi Delta. 

Alpha ae Omega. 

Chi Ph 

Delta , Epsilon. 

Delta Phi. 

Delta Tau Delta. 

Harmony Hall, Mrs. Ken- 
neth Lape, Prop. 

Kappa Nu. 

Lambda Chi Atpha. 

Phi Epsilon Phi. 

Phi Kappa. 

Phi Kappa Tau. 

Phi Mu Delta. 

Phi Sigma Delta. 

Pi Kappa Alpha. 

Pi Kappa Phi. 

Rensselaer Society of Engi- 
neers. 

Theta Chi. 

Theta Nu Epsilon. 

Theta Upsilon Omega. 

\Theta Xi. 

UTICA: 

Fava, Frank. 

Moinioux, Alex. 

Saltzburg, Manuel and 
Harry 

Sigma Psi Fraternity, Epsi- 
lon Chapter. 

Windheimer, Joseph. 

WATERTOWN: 

Company A, 108th Infantry, 
N. Y. National Guard. 

WINDSOR BEACH: 

Windsor Dance Hall. 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
HICKSVILLE: 
Seever, Megr., 
Theatre. 
JAMAICA: 
Wonders, Miss Karylen. 
SEAFORD: 
Meissner, Robert O. 


Manager, 


Hicksville 


NORTH CAROLINA 
ASHEVILLE: 

Asheville Senior High 
School Auditorium. 
David Millard High School 
Auditorium. 
Hall-Fletcher High School 

Auditorium. 
CHARLOTTE: 
Armory Auditorium. 
Associated Orchestra Cor- 
poration, Al. A. Travers, 
Proprietor. 
DURHAM: 
Alston, L. W. 
Ferrell, George. 
Pratt, Fred. 
ELIZABETHTOWN: 
Carter, J. A., Lumberton 
Cotillion Club. 
GREENSBORO: 
American Business Club, 
Waddy, J. C., 
Friendly Lake. 
RALEIGH: 
Carolina Pines. 
German Club, N. C. \state 
University. 
Hugh Morson High School. 
Needham Broughton High 
School. 
New Armory, The. 
Newell, Mrs. Virginia. 
Washington Hig School. 
SALISBURY: 
Rowan County Fair. 
WILMINGTON: 

Elks’ Ballroom, B. P. O. E. 
No. 532, 
Thalian Hall. 
WINSTON-SALEM: 
Piedmont Park Association 

Fair. 


cgghabian DAKOTA 
FARGO 
Station WDAY. 
GRAND FORKS: 
Point Pavilion. 


OHIO 
AKRON: 
Katz, George, DeLuxe The- 


atres. 
Williams, J. P., DeLuxe 
Theatres. 
ALLIANCE: 
Curtis, Warren. 
ATHENS: 
Roper, Nita, Manager, May- 
fair Club 
BRIDGEPORT: 
Kenny Mara Club, 217 Lin- 
coln Ave. 
BRYAN: 
Thomas, Mort. 
CAMBRIDGE: 
Lash, Frankie 
(Frank Lashinsky). 
CANTON: 
| cow Se O., Booking Agent. 
Harvey 


Bender's Tavern, John Ja- 
pm. F. 














Collins, Roscee C. 
Rutherford, C, E., Manager, 
Club B : 


CINCINNATI: 

Carpenter, Richard. 

Cincinnati Club, . Milnor, 
Manager. 

Cincinnati Country Club, 
Miller, soseget. 

Elks’ Club 5. 

Kenwood ) AE Club, 
Thompson, Manager. 

Lawndale Country Club, 
Hutch Ross, Owner. 

Maketewah Country Club, 
Worburton, Manager. 

Queen City Club, Clemen, 
Manager. 

Rainey, Lee, manager, Cot- 
ton Club. 

Spat and Slipper Club. 

Spellman, Frank P. 

Western Hills Country Club, 
Waxman, Manager. 

CLEVELAND: 

Guildhall. 

Sennes, Frank. 

Sindelar, E. J. 

Weisenberg, Nate, Mer., 
Mayfair or Euclid Casino. 

COLUMBUS: 

Askins, Lane. 

Askins, Mary. 

Chas. Bloce Post, 157, 
American Legion Cootie 
Club. 

Gyro Grill. 
atkins, Frank, Manager, 
Ogden Ballroom. 

DAYTON: 

Club Ark, John Hornis, 
Owner. 

Etb, Dwight. 
Garrett, A. W., 
lroom. 
Schar, Manager, 

Gardens. 

MANSFIELD: 

Foley, W. R., Mar., 
seum Ballroom. 

Ringside Night Club. 

MARIETTA: 

Morris, H. W. 

MARION: 

Anderson, Walter. 

MAUMEE: 

Lucas Amusement 


Classic 


Tropical 


Coli- 


Com- 


pany, Charles and Don 
Cameron, Managers. 
SANDUSKY: 
Anchor Club, Henry Leit- 
son, Prop. 
SEBRING: 
Sevakeen Lake Dance Hall. 
SIDNEY: 


Woodman Hall. 

SPRINGFIELD: 

Cotillion Club. 

Marshall, J., Operator, 
Gypsy Village. 

Prince Hunley Lodge No, 
469, A. B. P. O. E. 

Ray, Jay. 

Williams, Miss Charles Ed- 

ward, Tecumseh Park. 


TOLEDO: 
Frank, Steve and Mike, 
Owners and Managers, 


Frank Bros. Cafe. 

Johnson, Clem. 
WAYNESFIELD: 

Pepple, T. Dwight. 
YOUNGSTOWN: 

Bannon, Robert. 

Kata Doxa Club. 

Lombard, Edward. 


OKLAHOMA 
OKLAHOMA CITY: 
Ritz Ballroom. 
Walters, Jules, Jr., 
ager and Promoter. 


TULSA: 


Rainbow Inn. 
Teale & Ravis, Promoters. 


Man- 


OREGON 
EUGENE: 

Jefferson Beach Ballroom, 
Arthur W. _ Steinmetz, 
Manager. 

KLAMATH FALLS: 

James, A. H. 

SALEM: 

Steelhammer, John F. and 
Carl G., Managers, Mel- 
low Moon Dance Pavilion. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ALIQUIPPA: 

Sheppard, Willie. 
Young Republican 
Robert Cannon. 

ALLENTOWN: 
Connors, Earl. 
Warmkessel, Willard. 
BEAVER FALLS: 
Monaco Dancing Academy. 
BELLE VERNON: 
Biagini, Nello, 
Lotus Gardens. 
BERNVILLE: 
Snyder, C. L. 
BETHLEHEM: 
Reagan, Thomas. 
Zeke Malakoff and Jack 
Theil, Promoters. 
BRADFORD: 
Fizzel, Francis A. 
BRANDONVILLE: 
Buena Vista Hotel. 
BROOKVILLE: 
Conrad, John, Jefferson Co. 
Exposition. 
BROWNSVILLE: 
Hill, Clifford, President, 
Triangle Amusement Co. 
CANONSBURG: 
Bales, Irwin. 
CHARLERO!: 
Austin, George. 
Caramela, Ted. 
s, Joe. 
CHESTER: 
Reading, Albert A. 
COLUMBIA: 
Hardy, Ed. 
CONNEAUT LAKE: 
Dreamland Ballroom, The, 
.T. P. McGuire, Manager. 
DRAVOSBURG: 
Yaras, Max. 
Sky Club, Inc. 
oRuMms: 
Brehm’s Grove, 


Club, 


Manager, 


Green Ga 
ELMHURST: 














r a 
mS = 


The 





POR an si, Foe Enna 


John Brehm, Proprietor. 
bles. 


EMPORIUM: 

MeNarney, W. S. 

ERIE: 

Little, Reginald. 

EYNON: 

Beronsky, Leo. 

FRACKVILLE: 

Casa Loma Hall. 

FRANKLIN: 

Beatty, Manager Buck. 

GILBERTON: 

Gilberton High School. 

GIRARDVILLE: 

Girardvilie Hose Co. 

HARRISBURG: 

Johnson, William. 

HAZLETON: 

Brehm and Ferry. 

HOMETOWN (Tamaqua): 

Baldino, Dominic. 

Gilbert, Lee. 

INDIANA: 

La Mantia, Rose M., Clift- 

side Park. 

JACKSONVILLE: 

Jacksonville Cafe, 

. “Doc” Gilbert Mer. 

KELAYRES: 

Condors, Joseph. 

KULPMONT: 

Liberty Hall. 

Neil Rich’s Dance Hall. 

LANCASTER: 

Parker, A. R. 

Wheatland Tavern Palm- 
room, located in the Mil- 
ner Hotel; Paul Heine, 
Sr., Operator. 

LANSDOWNE: 

Vacuum Stop Co, 

LATROBE: 

Lambert, W. J. 

LEBANON: 

Colonial Ballroom. 

LEHIGHTON: 

Reiss, A. Henry. 

LEWISTOWN: 

Elks’ Club. 

MT CARMEL: 

Mayfair Club, John Pogesky 
and John Ballent, rs. 
Paulson, Mike, Manager, 
Paradise Club. 
Reishweim’s Cafe, Frank 
Reishweim, Proprietor. 

Ruginis, Peter. 

NANTICOKE: 

Knights of Columbus Dance 
Hall, 


NEW KENSINGTON: 

Polish Falcons Hall. 

NEW OXFORD: 

Green Cove Inn, W. E, Stall- 
smith, Proprietor. 

NEW SALEM: 

Maher, Margaret. 

NORTHUMBERLAND: 

Baumgart, F. 

OLD FORGE: 

Pagnatti, Victor. 

PHILADELPHIA: 

Broadwood Hotel. 

Casino Ballroom. 

Cocoanut Grove, J. Toland 
and M. Cohen, managers. 

Columbia Orchestra usic 


Co. 
Deauville Casino. 
Faucett, James H. 
Griffin, William E. 
Martin, John. 
Metropolitan Artists, Inc., 
Mrs. Jackson Maloney, 
President. 
Muller, George W. 
Nixon Ballroom. 
Shaw, Harry, 
Earl Theatre. 
Stone, Thomas. 
Swing Club, Messrs. Walter 
Finacey and Thos. Moyle. 
Temple Ballroom. 
Tioga Cafe, Anthony and 
Sabatino Marrara, Mgrs. 
Wax, M., Manager, Stamco, 


Inc. 
Willner, Mr. and Mrs. Max, 


Manager, 


Zeidt, Mr., Hart's Beauty 
Culture School. 

PITTSBURGH: 

Blandi’s Night Club. 

Ellis, Robert W., Ellis 


Amusement Co. 
Gold Road Show Boat, Capt. 
W. Menkes, Owner. 
Hail Sell, Promoter. 
Mack Institute. 
Pines, The, Greeta L. Har- 
baugh, Owner. 
POTTSVILLE: 
Cotton Club. 
QUAKERTOWN: 
Bucks Co. Fair. 
READING: 
San Rita Inn, Gus Pasko- 
poulis, manager. 


RIDGWAY: 
Benigni, Silvio. 
ROCHESTER: 
Pitini, Joseph. 
oer 22 os 
‘anucci, 2, 
Moosic a Par x co 
Koscuszko Post _ >. 
a. 7. 207. 
Stro) 
SHAMOKIN: 
Boback, John 
SHARON: 


Clover Club. 

Williams’ Place, George. 
SHENANDOAH: 

Shenadoah Heights Fire Co. 
SUNBURY: 

Sober, Melvin A. 


UNIONTOWN: 
WARREN: 
Gwar Club. 
WELLSB0RO: 
Benjamin, Paul R. 
WERWERSVILLE: 
Brown and Davis Dance Co. 


WILKES-BARRE: 
Kosley, Wilitam. 
Mary's Palace, George 
McKane, Jama. 

YORK: 


Ga- 
















RHODE ISLAND 
JAMESTOWN: 

Bay View Hotel. 
NEWPORT: 

‘Verner, Harry, 
Embassy Club, 
PROVIDENCE: 
Bangor, Rubes. 
Goldsmith, John, Promoter. » 
Kronson, Charles, Promoter? 








Manager, 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 

CHARLESTON: 

Carolina Yacht Club. 

Pierre, Thomas. 

COLUMBIA: 

Cooper, Charles F, 

GREENVILLE: 

Allen, E. W. bE 

Greenville Women’s College’, 
Auditorium. Ry oe. 

MARION: oR 

Wall, O. R. 

SPARTANBURG: 


Converse College Auditos 
rium. 





SOUTH DAKOTA 
SIOUX FALLS: 
Plaza (Night Club). 
TRIPP: 
Maxwell, 
YANKTON: 
Kosta, Oscar, Manager, Red 
Rooster Club. 


J. E. 


TENNESSEE 
CHATTANOOGA: 
Doddy, Nathan. 
Reeves, Harry A. 


KNOXVILLE: 
Manderson, Frank, ; 
MEMPHIS: 4 


Atkinson, Elmer, Promoter. 





Catholic Club. | 
NASHVILLE: F 
Connors, C. V. ‘sD : 
Pines Night Club. ee | 
Scottish Rite Temple. AD 


Stables Night Club. 
TEXAS 


AUSTIN: 
Gregory Auditorium. 
BRECKENRIDGE: ast’ 
Breckenridge High scheot™ a 
ra 
DALLAS: f 
Adolphus Hotel. . 
Chez Maurice Night Club. 7 
Goldberg, Bernard. 
dero Club. j 
DENTON: { 
ers’ Auditorium. 
Texas Women’s Colles aay 
FORT WORTH: ‘e 
Bryant, Owner. 
Plantation Club. ak, 
Hilltop Night Club, : 
HARLINGEN: 
HOUSTON: 
Beust, M. J., Operator 
El Coronado Club, 
Seaman and M, J. 
Grigsby, J. eg 
Lamantia, A 


Hogg Memorial Auditorium. _ 
Auditorium 

Bagdad Night Club. 

Malone, A. J., Mgr., Troe 

North Texas State Teach 
Auditorium. 

Humming Bird Club, L. a 

FREDERICKSBURG: 

Municipal Auditorium. 
El Coronado, 
Managers. 

Orchestra Service of Amerag 


ica 
Pasner, Hanek, Owner 
Manager, Napoleon Gril 
Piver, Napoleon, Owner ar 
Manager, Napoleon Grill. 
Richards, Oo. K. 


Robey, Don, 
Robinowitz, Paul. 
Seaman, R. J., Operator 
El Coronado. 
LUBBOCK: 
Lubbock High School Aut. a 

torium. 

PORT ARTHUR: 
Silver Slipper N’ 
B. Berwick, 


SAN ANTONIO: 
Shadowland Night Club. 
TEXARKANA: 
Gant, Arthur. 
Texarkana, Texas, 
School Auditorium. 
WACO: 
American Legion. 
American Legion Ball 
Cotton Palace Col 
ti} A. Henchman 
Ww. Harmon, Mgrs. 
Williams, J. R. 
WICHITA FALLS: 
Hyatt, Roy C. ‘ 





UTAH x 

SALT LAKE CITY: z. 
Cromar, Jack, alias Litt 

Jack Horner. : 


VIRGINIA 
ALEXANDRIA: 
Boulevard Farms, R. 
Richards, Manager. 
SL AoneRunS: 
Vv. . Auditorium. 
oamunam 


City Auditorium. 
HOPEWELL: 
Hopewell Cotillion Club. 
LYNCHBURG: 
Smith’s Memorial 
tori 


















NORFOLK: 
Club 500, F. D. Wi 


Manager. 

DeWitt Music Corpe 
U. H. : 
C. Coates, 








a 



























THE INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 





WASHINGTON 


 “SLLENSBURG: 


B. P. O. E. No. 1102. 


5 West’ ny Hall. 
won States Circus. 
Wong, Kinsex. 


KANE: 
Davenport Hotel. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Pore ELD: 
Florence, C 


William 
fe . BE. Saund- 


aes nto Book- 


NT: 
“a ‘Carpenter, Samuel H. 
aitetece. 
Epperson, Tiny, and Hew- 
ett, Tiny, Promoters, 
Marathon Dances. 
‘ Hinchman, Homer. 


DSVILLE: 
‘Lamb, William E., Pro- 
prietor of Indian Rocks. 
ANAFORD: 
® James, Plud. 
WILLIAMSON: 
Albert, Irving. 


WISCONSIN 
TIGO: 
Langlade County Fair 
tion. & Fair Associa- 


p-Apple Creek Dance Hall, 
eldon Stammer, Mgr. 
Konzelman, E. 
2 Mackville Tavern Hall, Wil- 
liam Bogacz, Manager. 
BARABOO: 
Dunham, Paul L. 
Prvorr: 
Nlinois Tavern, Tom Ford, 
Proprietor. 
‘BLOOMER: 
Pines Pavilion. 
@RANDON: 
Netzel, Robert, Manager, 
* Terrace Gardens. 
ER: 
Bronk, Karl. 
Glodos'e, Arnold. 
U CLAIRE: 
‘Club Arabia, Doc. Wilson, 
Manager. 


HURLEY: 
‘Francis, James, Pelham 
Club. 
EAU: 
ngle Inn Dance Hall, 
Peter Kirchhofer, Prop. 
Ke HA: 
1 Emerald Tave 
« Grand Ridge Tavera. 
nce Tavern, 
Ihangri-La Nite Club. 
tA onosse: 
: fe. %, vold. 
3 rth J. 
~, Mueller, “Otto. 


Mgr., 


“F,” 120th Field 
WAUKEE: ' 
iwell, James. 
a1 Iva. 
omas, James. 
T. CALVARY: 
. Bijack, Steve. 
SOGNOMOWOC: 
EJ Bill, Silver Lake 
© Resort. 


: 
iy Garage. 
her's Bowery. 
; HE DU CHIEN: 
Birchwood Pavilion, 
_. Noggle, Proprietor. 
TLLE: 
bola Grove and Hall, 
pbert Bobolz, Prop. 
NDER: 
ies, Jove, 


Cc, C. 


Heart o’ 


LD: 
/ Lawrence. 


? 
Recreation Hall. 
n County Fair. 
rR: 


Andy, 


alias Buege, 


t 
J Marager, Split 


TIGERTON: 


Tigerton Dells Resort. 
VALDERS: 
oseph 


ba an gt Ma 
ner, ager, 
Shepley tthe _ 
WRIGHTSTOWN: 

be ~ ees Auditorium 


Ely Krautgramer, 
Manager. 


WYOMING 
CASPER: 


Whinnery, Booking 
Agent. 

CHEYENNE: 
Wyoming Consistory. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
WASHINGTON: 
All States Democratic Club. 
Ambassador Hotel. 
Canning, T. W. 
Club Havana, Guy T. Scott, 
Proprietor 
Columbian Musicians’ Guild, 
W. M. Lynch, Manager. 
Constitution Hail. 
A. R. Building. 
Dahan, Matthew J. 


La 
ree Restaurant. 
ocoanut Grove. 
Hurwitz, L., Manager, The 
Kavakos Soma Wm. Kava- 


kos, Man: 
arin, Booker. 


Kipnis, Ben. 
Manchei, Lee. 
Wardman Park Hotel. 








CANADA 


ALBERTA 
CALGARY: 
Dowsley, C. L. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
VICTORIA: 
Shrine Temple. 


ONTARIO 
HAMILTON: 
Walsh, T. S., Owner of the 
Terrace Gardens. 
LONDON: 
Cooey, Sam A. 
Palm Grove. 
OTTAWA: 
Fairmont Country Club. 
Finlayson, Lieut. W. B. 
Lido Club. 
PETERBOROUGH: 
Collegiate Auditorium, 
Peterborough Exhibition. 
SARNIA: 
Blue Water Inn, William 
Richardson, Manager. 
TORONTO: 
Andrews, J. Brock, 
Central Toronto 
Social Club. 
Cockerill, W. H. 
Eden, Leonard. 


Eisen, say. ah . 
ee, Franklin, and 


cee , Co. 
O'Byrne, Margaret. 
Savarin Hotel. 
Silver Slipper Dance Hall. 
Toronto Opera Club, Mrs. 
Maria Urban, Manager. 


QUEBEC 
MONTREAL: 
American Grill. 
Beauchamp, Gerard. 
Chez Maurice. 
Johnson, Lucian. 
Wynness, Howard. 
SHERBROOKE: 
Eastern Township Agricul- 
ture Association. 


Liberal 





MISCELLANEOUS 
American Negro Ballet. 
Barton. George, Manager, 
Shufflin’' Sam from Alabam 
ee. 

| an gg 
Brau, Dr. Max, Wagnerian 
Opera Co. 

Carr, June, and Her Parisi- 
enne Creations. 

Clapp, Sonny. 

Collins, Bert. “Theatrical Pro- 
moter. 

Daniels, pee 

Del Monte. 

Dolen x hahesr, Theatrical 
kN 

Edmonds, E. E., and His En- 


terprises. 
—_, seevent W., Dance Pro- 


pronto in Paris Co. 

Fiesta Seewpany, George H. 
Boles, Man: 

Fox, Sam, 
— 

Freeman, Maree , 
“14 Brick 

Gabel, Al. : Booking A Agent. 

Ginsburg, Max, trical 
Promot 


arathon Pro- 


Z., Manager, 


Heim, H 
ae Robt. Trebor Amuse- 


ment 
Hochwald. Arthur, Promoter. 
Hot Cha Revue (known as 
oe Revue), Prather 
- 


Maley, 

Hoxie Caen, 

International’ Walkathon Co. 

Jazzmania Co. \e 

Kane, Lew, *theatrical Pro- 
moter. 

ee ed reo tk 
nsey rs nsey 
Komedy fo.) 


Ed., Manager, 


McConkey, Mack, ‘Booker: 
ee eet Willers, isenatie. | 
M . Promoter. 


view N. 7 

Macloon, Louis O., Theatrical 
moter. 

Marcan, Joe, Manager, “Sur- 


Mark ogg oe Production Co. 

Melcher, James W. 

Mildred’ Ey Maurice, Vaude- 
ville Performers. 

Miller’s Rodeo. 

Nash, L. J. 

~~ zeseiaiion Co., N 

trim, Manager. 

Neale Helvey Co. 

Noree, Miss, Vaudeville Per- 
former. 

O’Hanrahan, William. 

O’Leske, Clifford, Promoter. 

Perrin, Adrian, Theatrical 
Promoter. 

eS Gregory, Theatrical 

Rudnick, Max, Burlesque Pro- 

Santoro, William, Steamship 
Booker. 

Scottish roe Players 
(travel ing). 

Steamship Lines: 

Albany Day Line. 
American port Line. 
Savannah Line 

Sunderlin, Art, Manager, Pro- 
moter. 

Thomas, Gen 

Walkathon, Moon” Mullins, 
Proprietor. 

Weles Finn and Jack 
Schenck, Theatrical Pro- 
moters. 

Wheelock, J. Riley, Promoter. 
Wise and Weingarden, Man- 
agers, “Mixed Nuts” Co. 
Yokel, Alex, Theatrical Pro- 


moter, 
“Zorine and Her Nudists.” 





THEATRES AND PICTURE 
HOUSES 
Arranged alphabetically as to 
States and Canada 


ARIZONA 
YUMA: 


Lyric Theatre. 
Yuma Theatre. 


ARKANSAS 

HOT SPRINGS: 

Best Theatre. 

Paramount Theatre. 

Princess Theatre. 

Spa Theatre. 

State Theatre. 
PARIS: 

Wiggins Theatre. 


CALIFORNIA 

BRAWLEY: 

Brawley Theatre. 

CARMEL: 

Filmart Theatre. 

CRONA: 

Crona Theatre. 

DINUBA: 

Strand Theatre. 

EUREKA: 

Liberty Theatre, 

Rialto Theatre. 

State Theatre. 
FERNDALE: 

State Theatre. 

FORT BRAGG: 

State Theatre. 

FORTUNA: . 

State Theatre. 

GILROY: 

Strand Theatre. 

HOLLYWOOD: 

Andy Wright Attraction Co. 

LONG BEACH: 

Strand Theatre. 

LOS ANGELES: 
Ambassador Theatre. 
Burbank Theatre. 
Follies Theatre. 
Frolics Theatre, J.  V. 

(Pete) Frank and Roy 

Dalton, Operators. 
Million Dollar Theatre, 

Harry Popkin, Operator. 

LOVELAND: 

Rialto Theatre. 

MARYSVILLE: 

Liberty Theatre, 
State Theatre. 

MODESTO: 

Lyric Theatre. 
Princess Theatre, 
State Theatre. 
Strand Theatre. 

OAKLAND: 

Follies Theatre. 
Lincoln Theatre. 

UKIAH: 

State Theatre. 

YUBA CITY: 

Smith’s Theatre. 


COLORADO 
COLORADO SPRINGS: 
Liberty Theatre. 
Tompkins Theatre. 
GREELEY: 
Chief Theatre. 
Kiva Theatre. 


CONNECTICUT 

BRIDGEPORT: 

Park Theatre. 
DARIEN: 

Darien Theatre. 
HARTFORD: 

Crown Theatre. 

Liberty Theatre. 
myYsTic: 

Strand Theatre. 
NEW BRITAIN: 

Rialto Theatre. 
NEW CANAAN: 

Play House. 
as“ HAVEN: 

College ‘Theatr 
eatre. 

Palese Theatre. 

White Way Theatre. 
SOUTH NORWALK: 


TAFTVILLE: 
Hillcrest 
WESTPORT: 








> 


, DELAWARE 
MIDDLETOWN: 
Everett Theatre. 


FLORIDA 

HOLLYWOOD: 

Florida Theatre. 

Hollywood Theatre. 

Ritz Theatre. 
MIAMI: 

Temple Theatre. 
WINTER HAVEN: 

Grand Theatre. 


IDAHO 
BLACKFOOT: 
Mission Theatre, 
Nuart Theatre. 
IDAHO FALLS: 
Gayety Theatre, 
Rio Theatre. 
REXBURG: 
Elk Theatre. 
Romance Theatre. 
ST. ANTHONY: 
Rialto Theatre. 
Roxy Theatre. 


ILLINOIS | 

CARLINVILLE: 

Marvel Theatre. 
EAST ST. Louis: 

Avenue Theatre. 
FREEPORT: 

her ~~ Players Thea- 

re. 

GENEVA: 

Fargo Theatre. 
JACKSONVILLE: 

Fox Illinois Theatre 
LINCOLN: 

Grand Theatre. 

Lincoln Theatre. 
ROCK ISLAND: 

Riviera Theatre. 


INDIANA 

GOSHEN: 

Lincoln Theatre. 

New Circle Theatre, 
INDIANAPOLIS: 

Civic Theatre. 

Mutual Theatre. 
NEW ALBANY: 

Grand Picture House. 

Kerrigan House. 
TERRE HAUTE: 

Rex Theatre. 
VINCENNES: 

Moon Theatre. 

Rialto Theatre. 


IOWA 

COUNCIL BLUFFS: 

Liberty Theatre. . 

Strand Theatre. 
DUBUQUE: 

Spensley-Orpheum Theatre. 
MARSHALLTOWN: 

Family Theatre. 
SIOUX CITY: 

Seff Theatre Interests. 
STATE CENTER: 

Sun Theatre. 
WASHINGTON: 

Graham Theatre. 


KANSAS 

EL DORADO: 

Eris Theatre. 
INDEPENDENCE: 

Beldorf Theatre. 
KANSAS CITY: 

Midway Theatre. 
LAWRENCE: 

Dickinson Theatre, 

Granada Theatre. 

Jayhawk Theatre. 

Pattee Theatre. 

Varsity Theatre. 
LEAVENWORTH: 

Abdallah Theatre. 

Lyceum Theatre. 
McPHERSON: 

Ritz Theatre. 
MANHATTAN: 

Marshall Theatre. 

Wareham Theatre. 
PARSONS: 

Ritz Theatre, 
SALINA: 

Royal Theatre. 
TOPEKA: 

Civic Auditorium Theatre. 
WICHITA: 

Crawford Theatre. 
WINFIELD: 

Ritz Theatre. 


KENTUCKY 

ASHLAND: 

Capitol Theatre, 

Grand Theatre. 
BELLEVUE: 

Sylvia Theatre. 
COVINGTON: 

Family Theatre. 

Shirley Theatre. 


LOUISIANA 


. LAKE CHARLES: 


Palace Theatre. 
MONROE: 

Seigle Theatre. 
NEW ORLEANS: 

Globe Theatre. 

Tudor Theatre. 
SHREVEPORT: 

Saenger Theatre, 
WEST MONROE: 

Happy Hour Theatre. 


MAINE 
PORTLAND: 
Cameo Theatre. 
Derring Theatre. 
Keith eatre. 


MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE: 


ey oe Theatre. 
Forrest Th 
Grand ‘Theat: 


J Theatrical Enterprise. 
Pic H " 


MASSACHUSETTS 
ATTLEBORO: 
Union Theatre. 


Tremont Theatre. 
BROCKTON: 

Majestic Theatre. 

Modern Theatre. 

CHARLESTOWN: 

Thompson Square Theatre. 
FITCHBURG: 

Majestic Theatre. 

Strand Theatre. 
HAVERHILL: 

Lafayette Theatre. 
HOLYOKE: 

Holyoke Theatre. 
LEOMINSTER: 

Capitol Theatre, 
LOWELL: 

Capitol Theatre, 

Crown Theatre. 

Gates Theatre. 

Rialto Theatre. 

Victory Theatre. 
MEDFORD: 

Medford Theatre. 

Riverside Theatre. 
ROXBURY: 

Liberty Theatre. 
SOMERVILLE: 

Capitol Theatre. 

Somerville Theatre. 
SOUTH BOSTON: 

Strand Theatre. 
STOUGHTON: 

State Theatre. 


MICHIGAN 

BAY CITY: 

wage Theatre. 

ington Theatre. 

DETROIT: 

Adam Theatre. 

Broadway Theatre. 

Downtown Theatre. 
DOWAGIAC: 

Century Theatre. 
EAST GRAND RAPIDS: 

Ramona Theatre. 
GRAND HAVEN: 

Crescent Theatre. 
GRAND RAPIDS: 

Rialto Theatre, 

Savoy Theatre. 
LANSING: 

Garden Theatre. 

Orpheum Theatre. 

Plaza Theatre. 
MT. CLEMENS: 

Bijou Theatre. 

Macom® Theatre. 
NILES 

Riviera Theatre. 
SAGINAW: 

Michigan Theatre. 
SAULT STE. MARIE: 

Colonial Theatre. 

Soo Theatre. 

Temple Theatre. 


MINNESOTA 

EVELETH: 

Regent Theatre. 
HIBBING: 

Astor Theatre. 
NEW ULM: 

Lyric Theatre. 

Time Theatre. 
WINONA: 

Broadway Theatre. 


MISSISSIPPI 

GREENWOOD: 

Lyric Theatre. 
JACKSON: 

Alamo Theatre. 

Booker Theatre. 
LAUREL: 

Arabian Theatre. 

Jean Theatre. 

Strand Theatre. 
PASCAGOULA: 

Nelson Theatre. 
PASS CHRISTIAN: 

Avalon Theatre. 
8ST. LouIs: 

A. and G. Theatre. 
YAzZOO: 

Yazoo Theatre. 


MISSOURI 

JOPLIN: 

Gem Theatre. 
KANSAS.CITY: 

Liberty Theatre. 
8ST. Louis: 

Ambassador Theatre. 

Loews State Theatre. 

Missouri Theatre. 

St. Louis Theatre. 
WESGB CITY: 

Civic Theatre. 


MONTANA 
BILLINGS: 
Lyric Theatre. 


NEBRASKA 
GRAND ISLAND: 
Empress Theatre. 
Island Theatre. 
KEARNEY: 
Empress Theatre. 
Kearney Opera House. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NASHUA: 
Colonial Theatre. 
Park Theatre. 


NEW JERSEY 

ASBURY PARK: 

Ocean Theatre. 

Paramount Theatre. 
ATLANTIC CITY: 

Royal Theatre. 
BELMAR: 

Rivoli Theatre. 
BOUND BROOK: 

Lyric Theatre. 
BUTLER: 

New Butler Theatre. 
CAMDEN: 








' JERSEY CITY: 


Majestic Theatre, 

Transfer Theatre, ° 
LAKEWOOD: 

Palace Theatre. 

Strand Theatre. 
LITTLE FALLS: 

Oxford Theatre. 
LONG BRANCH: 

Paramount Theatre. 
LYNDHURST: 

Ritz Theatre, 
NETCONG: 

Palace Theatre. 
NEWARK: 

Court Theatre. 
OCEAN CITY: 

Strand Theatre, 
PASSAIC: 

Palace Theatre. 

Playhouse Theatre. 

Rialto Theatre. 
PATERSON: 

Capitol Theatre. 

Plaza Theatre. 

State Theatre. 
PITMAN: 

Broadway Theatre. 
POMPTON LAKES: 

Pompton Lakes Theatre. 
RUTHERFORD: 

Rivoli Theatre. 
TOMS RIVER: 

Traco Theatre. 
WESTWOOD: 

Westwood Theatre. 


NEW YORK 

ALBANY: 

Colonial Theatre. 

Harmanus Theatre. 

Leland Theatre. 

Royal Theatre. 
AMSTERDAM: 

Orpheum Theatre. 
AUBURN: 

Capitol Theatre. 


BEACON: 
Beacon Theatre. 
Roosevelt Theatre. 
BRONX: 
Bronx Opera House. 
News Reel Theatre (Bronx) 
Tremont Theatre. 
Windsor Theatre. 
BROOKLYN: 
Borough Hall Theatre. 
Brooklyn Little Theatre. 
Classic Theatre. 
Gaiety Theatre. 
Halsey Theatre. 
Liberty Theatre. 
Mapleton Theatre. 
Parkway Theatre. 
Star Theatre. 
Werba’s Brooklyn Theatre. 
BUFFALO: 
Eagle Theatre. 


CATSKILL: 
Community Theatre. 


CORTLAND: 
Cortland Theatre. 
DOLGEVILLE: 
Strand Theatre. 
FALCONER: 
State Theatre. 
GLENS FALLS: 
State Theatre. 
HAVERSTRAW: 
Capitol Theatre, 
JOHNSTOWN: 
Electric Theatre. 
MT. KISCO: 
Playhouse Theatre, 
MT. VERNON: 
Embassy Theatre. 
NEWBURGH: 
Academy of Music. 
NEW YORK CITY: 
Apollo Theatre. 
Arcade Theatre. 
Beacon Theatre. 
Belmont Theatre. 
Beneson Theatre. 
Bienheim Theatre. 
Grand Opera House. 
Irving Place Theatre. 
Jay Theatres, Inc. 
Loconia Theatre. 
Olympia Theatre. 
People’s Theatre (Bowery). 
Provincetown Playhouse. 
Schwartz, A. H., Century 
Circuit, Inc. 
waemats Theatre (145th 
t. and Amsterdam Ave.) 
West End Theatre. 
NIAGARA FALLS: 
Hippodrome Theatre. 
OLEAN: 
Palace Theatre. 
OSWEGO: 
Gem Theatre. 
PELHAM: 
Pelham Theatre. 
POUGHKEEPSIE: 
Liberty Theatre. 
Playhouse Theatre. 
SYRACUSE: 
Empire Theatre. 
Rivoli Theatre. 
TROY: 
Bijou Theatre. 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 

BAYSHORE: 

Bayshore Theatre. 
EASTHAMPTON: 

Easthampton Theatre. 
HICKSVILLE: 

Hicksville Theatre. 
HUNTINGTON: 

Huntington Theatre. 
LOCUST VALLEY: 

Red Barn Theatre. 
MINEOLA: 

Mineola Theatre. 
PATCHOGUE: 

Patch e Theatre. 

Rialto eatre. 
SAG HARBOR: 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


CHARLOTTE: 
Charlotte Theatre. 
DURHAM: 
New Duke Auditorium. 
Old Duke Auditorium. 
HENDERSON: 
Moon Theatre. 
HIGH POINT: 
Broadhurst ‘Theatre. 
Broadway Theatre. 
Paramount Theatre. 
KANAPOLIS: 
New Gem Theatre. 
Y. M. C. A. Theatre. 
WILMINGTON: 
Academy of Music. 
WINSTON-SALEM: 
Colonial Theatre. 
Hollywood Theatre. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


FARGO: 
Princess Theatre. 


OHIO 


AKRON: 

DeLuxe Theatres. 
BELLEFONTAINE: 

Court Theatre. 

Strand Theatre. 
COLUMBUS: 

Garden Theatre. 

Grandview Theatre. 

Hudson Theatre. 

Knickerbocker Theatre. 

Southern Theatre. 

Uptown Theatre. 

Victor Theatre. 
DAYTON: . 

Palace Theatre, 
FREMONT: 

Fremont Opera House. 

Paramount Theatre. 
LIMA: 

Faurot Theatre. 

Lyric Theatre. 

Majestic Theatre. 

Rialto Theatre. 
MARIETTA: 

Hippodrome Theatre, 

Putnam Theatre. 
MARION: 

Ohio Theatre. 

State Theatre. 
MARTINS FERRY: 

Elzane Theatre. 

Fenray Theatre, 
PIQUA: 

State Theatre. 
SHELBY: 

Castamba Theatre, 

Opera House. 9 
URBANA: 

Clifford Theatre. 

Lyric Theatre. 
WASHINGTON COURT HOUSE: 

Fayette Theatre. 


OKLAHOMA 


BLAGKWELL: 

Bays Theatre. 
Midwest Theatre. 
Palace Theatre. 
Rivoli Theatre. 

CHICKASHA: 

Ritz Theatre. 

ENID: 

* Aztec Theatre. 
Criterion Theatre. 
New Mecca Theatre. 

OKMULGEE: 

Inca Theatre. 
Orpheum Theatre. 
Yale Theatre. 

PICHER: 

Winter Garden Theatre. 

SHAWNEE: 

Odeon Theatre. 


OREGON 


EUGENE: 
State Theatre. 
MEDFORD: 
Holly Theatre. 
Hunt's Criterion Theatre. 
PORTLAND: 
Broadway Theatre. 
Moreland Theatre. 
Oriental Theatre. 
Playhouse Theatre. 
Studio Theatre. 
Venetian Theatre. 
SALEM: 
Hollywood Theatre. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

ALLENTOWN: 

Lindy Theatre. 

Southern Theatre. 
CALIFORNIA: 

Lyric Theatre. 
ERIE: 

Colonial Theatre. 
HAZLETON: 


Capitol Theatre, Bud Irwin, 


Manager. 
JESSUP: 
Favinas Theatre. 
LEBANON: 
Auditorium Theatre. 
Capitol Theatre. 
Colonial Theatre. 
Jackson Theatre. 
LEWISTOWN: 
Rialto Theatre. 
MONONGAHELA: 
Anton Theatre. 
Bentley Theatre. 
PALMERTON: 
Colonial Theatre. 
Palm Theatre. 
PECKVILLE: 
Favinas Theatre. 
PHILADELPHIA: 
Apollo Theatre. 
Casino Theatre. 


_ READING: 


Fernrock Theatre. 

Gibson Theatre. 

Pearl Theatre. 

South Broad Street Theatre 
Standard Theatre. 
PITTSBURGH: 

Pittsburgh Playhouse. 


Berman, Lew, United Chain 
Theatres, Inc. 

SOUTH BROWNSVILLE: 

Bison Theatre. 

WAYNESBURG: 

Waynesburg Opera House. 

YORK: 

York Thestre. 


RHODE ISLAND 


EAST PROVIDENCE: 
Hollywood Theatre. 
PAWTUCKET: 
Strand Theatre. 
PROVIDENCE: 
Bomes Liberty Theatre. 
Capitol Theatre. 

ope Theatre. 
Liberty Theatre. 
Uptown Theatre. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
COLUMBIA: 

Royal Theatre, 

Town Theatre. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


MITCHELL: 
New Roxy Theatre, 


TENNESSEE 


ELIZABETHTON: 
Bonny Kate Theatre. 
FOUNTAIN CITY: 
Palace Theatre. 
JOHNSON CITY: 
Criterion Theatre, 
Liberty Theatre. 
Majestic Theatre. 
Tennessee Theatre. 
KNOXVILLE: 
Bijou Theatre. 
MARYVILLE: 
Capitol Theatre. 
Palace Theatre. 
MEMPHIS: 
Princess Theatre. 
Suzore Theatre, 869 Jack- 
son Ave 
" Suzore Theatre, 279 North 
Main St. 


TEXAS 


ABILENE: 
Ritz Theatre. 
BROWNSVILLE: 
Capitol Theatre. 
Dittman Theatre. 
Dreamland Theatre. 
Queen Theatre. 
BROWNWOOD: 
Queen Theatre, 
BURKBURNETT: 
Palace Theatre. 
EDINBURGH: 
Valley Theatre. 
FORT WORTH: 
Little Theatre. 
Pearl Theatre. 
GALVESTON: 
Dixie No. 3 Theatre, 
GREENVILLE: 
Gem Theatre. 
LA FERIA: 
Bijou Theatre. 
LONGVIEW: 
Liberty Theatre. 
LUBBOCK: 
Lindsey Theatre. 
Lyric Theatre. 
Palace Theatre. 
Rex Theatre. 
LUFKIN: 
Texan Theatre. 
MEXIA: 
American Theatre, 
MISSION: 
Mission Theatre. 
PHARR: 
Texas Theatre. 
PLAINVIEW: 
Fair Theatre. 
PORT NECHES: 
Lyric Theatre. 
RAYMONDVILLE: 
Ramon Theatre. 
SAN ANGELO: 
City Auditorium. 
Ritz Theatre. 
Texas Theatre. 
SAN ANTONIO: 
Sam Houston Theatre, 
Zaragoza Theatre. 
SAN BENITO: 
Palace Theatre. 
Rivoli Theatre. 
SHERMAN: 
» Texas Theatre. 
ee Theatre. 
TEMPL 
High ‘School Auditorium. 
TYLER: 
High School 
heatre. 
WICHITA FALLS: 
Queen Theatre. 


Auditorium 


UTAH 
LOGAN: 
Capitol Theatre, 
Lyric Theatre, 
PROVO: 
Crest Theatre. 


VIRGINIA 


LYNCHBURG: 
Belvedere Theatre. 





NORFOLK: 

Arcade Thea 
Manhattan ‘Theatre. 
ROANOKE: 


WINCHESTER: 
New Palace Theatre. 


WASHINGTON 
TACOMA: 

Riviera Theatre. 
Roxy Theatre. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
CHARLESTON: 

Capitol Theatre. 
Kearse Theatre. 
CLARKSBURG: 

Opera House. 


FAIRMONT: 

Nelson Theatre. 
GRUNDY: 

Lynwood Theatre. 
HOLIDAYSCOVE: 
Lincoln Theatre, 
Strand Theatre. 
HUNTINGTON: 
Palace Theatre. 
NEW CUMBERLAND: 
Manos Theatre. 
WEIRTON: 

Manos Theatre. 
State Theatre. 
WELLSBURG: 
Palace Theatre, 
Strand Theatre. 


WISCONSIN 
ANTIGO: 

Home Theatre. 
CHIPPEWA FALLS: 

Loop Theatre. 

Rivoli Theatre. 
MENASHA: 

Orpheum Theatre. 
MERRILL: 

Cosmo Théatre. 
WAUSAU: 

Ritz Theatre. 


WASHINGTON: 
Rialto Theatre. 


Enterprises. 
Wardman Park Theatre. 


CANADA 


ALBERTA 
LETHBRIDGE: 
Empress Theatre. 


MANITOBA 
WINNIPEG: 

Beacon Theatre, 
Bijou Theatre. 
Dominion Theatre, 
Garrick Theatre. 
Orpheum Theatre. 
Province Theatre. 
Rialto Theatre. 


ONTARIO 

HAMILTON: 

Granada Theatre. 

Lyric Theatre. 
NIAGARA FALLS: 

Webb Theatre. 
OTTAWA: 

Center Theatre. 

Little Theatre. 

Rideau Theatre. 
PETERBOROUGH: 

Regent Theatre. 
ST. CATHARINES: 

Granada Theatre. 
ST. THOMAS: 

Granada Theatre. 
TORONTO: 

Arcadian Theatre. 

Capital Theatre. 

Century Theatre. 

Cum Bac a 

Granada Thea 

Hart House Theatre 


versity ‘of Toronto). 


QUEBEC 

HULL: 

Laurier Theatre. 
MONTREAL: 

Capitol Theatre. 

Imperial Theatre. 

Palace Theatre. 

Princess Theatre. 

Stella Theatre. 
QUEBEC: 

Cartier Theatre. 

Imperial Theatre. 

Princess Theatre. 

Victoria Theatre. 
SHERBROOKE: 

Granada Theatre. 

His Majesty's Theatre. 


SASKATCHEWAN 
REGINA: 
Broadway Theatre. 
Grand Theatre. 
SASKATOON: 
Capitol Theatre. 
Daylight Theatre. 





AT LIBERTY 








Th. 





AT LIBERTY—Pianist for dance music, nine 

years’ experience; fake, transpose, swing, 
accompany; single, sober and ser: ous; Union, 
Seward M, Johnson, 108 Hill St., Savan anna, 





summer; experience in general. 
Murray, Newburn and 
Lebanon, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AT LIBERTY—Young woman pianist, ac- 

companist, organist and singer, would like 
to make contact with ladies’ orchestra for 
Margaret A. 
Dan Drive, Mt, 





Robinson Grand Theatre. 


sao LIBERTY -- For summer, 


read anything; 
work. ick Ellenberger, 
Lansdowne, Pa. 


“Trombone 
layer; college man, single, neat, reliable, 
sober; will travel, but prefers to locate in 
vicinity of Philadelphia or at summer resort; 
wide experience in dance 
290 Green Ave., 





man, neat, sober,* le; wil 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


AT LIBERTY—String Bene plager; college 

travel or 
locate; wide ten n dance and con- 
cert work. Tom McCartan, 107 Carey Ave., 





AT LIBERTY — Vocalist, doubling 
Baritone Sax. and C 


St., Nanticoke, Pa. 


Tenor, 
larinet; college man, 
neat, sober, reliable, single; can read and 
jam will travel or locat te; wide experience 
in dance work, Jack Rowe, 53 South Market 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Universal Chain Theatrical 


connection with the Uni- 





Drum and Bugle Corps, 
Walter R. Cra 


for 


Perth Ambo 
ican on Fife, 





Gayety Theatre. 


FIFE AND DRUM CORPS 


Post 
the American Legion, Roc 
rd, Il. 


Post 45, Amer- 
Dru 
— veh 3: Corps. Perth 











WANTED 


laundry. 








WANTE y 7 ae Healy 
cash. 
Francisco, Aout 


Harp; will pay 
Attl, 1030 Bush St., 


who doubles on Clarinet; applicants must be 
United States citizens and residents 
Jerse ward duty is expected; 
$55.00” per month with room, and 

Address, Otto — a - 
Leader, Greystone Park, N. 


7s New 
en, is 








WANTED—For the State 
stone Park, N. coe a 





fe. ote 
BM rg oer 


ob Ae at a. 


also 










Geant Hams, Ment. 


WANTED — Bass Viol, 

; must be cheap wi 
Sax in A-1 pa say Musical 
; Hbenee, 214 First Ave., we 


aS 


ond trombonist on large, f: 


Iowa. 


AT LIBERTY—Trombone, experienced sec- 
last band; con- 
sider old or new time reliable unit; single, 
age 27, sober; new horn; don’t misrepresent. 

illis Clark, 108 East Church, Marshalltown, 








FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 








F. Gaetz, 53 West Long 8&t., 
hio. 


FOR SALE—J. Schmidt Double French Horn, 

Brass, German Silver trim, $285.00; sell for 
115.00; also J. Schmidt Single Horn, $95.00. 
Columbus, 





case and stand, in 
cash. William H. Paul, 
Merchantville, N. J. 


FOR SALE—Baritone Saxophone, Beuscher 

Aristocrat, gold lacquered brass, includi 
rfect condition, $100.0 
6316 Rogers Ave., 





Grand, 120 bass, six 


teed rice $375.00; original cost, 
Mark Elmmermaa, 1576 Ta tie 


FOR SALE — Accordion, Excelsior Concert 
voices, Ebony and 
Chrome, perfectly tuned reeds, new straps, 
beautiful case, excellent cena, Ce aeO. 
8t., Hitisiae, 





FOR SALE—M. M. Monn 


dition, for $100.00. L. P. 
St., Cincirinati, Ohio. 


Silver L. P. 
Open G sharp, Alto Fo n splendid con- 
. Fritze, 4223 Delaney 





good as new; will sacrifice. 
North Main 'st., Washington, Pa 


FOR SALE—One set of Leidy Chimes and 
Deagan Tympani, used only a few times, 
ape Vaught, 60 





tures, selections, waltzes, 


marches, 
standard concert band; 


little used; 


A. Purger, 356 Cleveland Ave., 
Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Band concert library, best over- 


value 
$800.00, price $150.00; write for catalog. John 
Columbus, 





Bass Violin and Bow, fi 
order; 


stock, Va., Shenandoah Co. 


FOR SALE—Bargain for quick buyer, Double 
at back, in good 
can give references in regards to 
Double Bass, photograph and measurements. 
If interested write to L. R. McAllister, Wood- 





phone, 
good as new for $18.00; 


condition, high class, a 00. 
Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


‘ 


FOR SALE — Silver-plated Soprano Saxo- 
first-class condition, overhauled, as 
Italian Double Bass, 
three-quarter size, carved back, first-class 
Modaudo, 150 





FOR SALE—Double Tuba, F and B flat 

(made by Carl Lehman, Hamburg, Ger- 
many); also Holton Tuba, B flat (Recording 
and Upright); trunks go with both instru- 
ments; Tubas are in excellent condition. Mrs. 
B. Spiller, 4023 Parker Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 





Cellos at eatly reduced prices, 
trade for a late model sedan; write 
for further information. 
ey Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—A few very fine old Violins, also 
or will 
or call 
Sol Pfeiffer, 2102 
BUckminster 





FOR SALE —Buffet Bb Clarinet, 


this as abused instrument; three days’ tria 


w 
Boehm System, plush lined case, new, oe 
one week;e$92.00 for quick sale; do not =< 


Cc. Pollien, 61 Sterling Ave., ee N, v. 





FOR SALE—Bass Clarin Boehm 
“Bettoney” and case; excellent = * 
bs > sacrifice er? Ba .00; hurry; tria 
. Ham 

York, i agile 


ery 
given. 
Morris Ave., Bronx? New 





silver-plated, includin 
tone and condition, no 
buy it; will give trial. 
177th St., Bronx, New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Conn French Horn (Double), 
excellent case; fine 
ents; first $70.00 will 
I. Danzig, 16 East 





FOR SALE—Gibson Guitar, L-5, 
dition, regular or Hawaiian, plush 


garde Ondrachek, Box 75, 


‘ood f me 


case; cost $300.00, sacrifice for size 00. Hilde. 
New Ulm, Minn. 





FOR SALE—BBb Sousaphone, 
(large bore), silver-plated, 24” bell; 


will sell for $135.00 
meke, 180 
phia, Pa 


and give trial. B 


York make 
exce}- 
lent condition and fine tone; cost new, . .00, 

‘er- 
est Allegheny Ave., Philadel- 





FOR SALE—Christensen “C” 
silver, gold spri 
Haynes Db colo, solid silver, 
$50.00; both instruments are 
send either on trial. 
58th St., Philadelphia, Pa 


Flute, solid 
case, $68.00; also Wm. 
case 

perfect; will 

6 <gugpesmess 268 South 





FOR SALE—King, BBb 
side action, excéllent eeadtiion 
uered, .00; 


“7 woes +. like new; do 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


and tone, 


tten, 6212 Ghestaut St, 





PHILADELPHIA ROASTS 
UNUSUAL ORGANIZA 


The American Society of Ancient | 
Instruments, Founded and 
Directed by Ben Stad. 





< spassial | bcaheaeatieaa Bi eee id oR 


























































































































Local No. 77, A. F. of M., Philadelphia, 
Pa., boasts of one of the most unusual 
organizations in the entire world—an en- — 
semble of musicians playing ancient 4 
music on ancient instruments. In fact, 
there is believed to be only three such j 
bona fide organizations anywhere—Cas&- 
desus of France, Dolmetsch of England, 
and Ben Stad of America. 

It is of Ben Stad, violinist and protege ‘4 
of the Queen of Holland, and his talented 
family, whom we speak of now. Well 
known as a Violinist and conductor in hig. 
own right, he founded the American 
Society of Ancient Instruments about ten 
years ago as the result of a passionate 
hobby for old viols and the ancient mail 
therewith, The members of the en 
semble belonging to Local No. 77 are? 
Ben Stad, Viole d'amour; his son, Maurice 
Stad, Basse de Viole; his wife, Madame 
Stad, harpsichord; her brother, Josef 
Smit, Viole da Gamba; and a close friend 
of the family, Jo Brodo, Pardessus de 
Viole. 

The society has performed in many 
beautiful settings, famous homes, noted 
gardens, universities, museums, etc. One 
of their achievements was to assist in the 
dedication of the Folger Shakespeare 
Library, which was attended by President 4 
Hoover and his official family. 4 

7 


Ei i ea 


‘ ear tree Pas. ABS > 1S 8 el Gh 


. 


hiss Sie dpe Git bai aa hoe 


Lovers of ancient music who are not 
fortunate to live within traveling distance 
of Philadelphia can hear this grow 
through the medium of Victor Red e 
records. ; 


The May issue of “Hobbies,” a maga 
zine for collectors, contains an interes® — 
ing account of the history of the society, 
with photographs of the players and “a 
instruments. 

Ben Stad’s latest affiliation is with » 
School of Fine Arts of the University 
Pennsylvania, one of America’s oldest — 
and famous colleges, for the purpose 
restoring the museum’s noted collecti¢ 
of old instruments. om 

A $500.00 prize is now being offered ‘tor =, 
the best composition for ancient instru- 
ments by an American composer. 
famous composers are now at work on 
this contest, for besides the cash value 
of the award, the winning composition 
will be played at. the next annual festival 
Eugene Ormandy, conductor’ of the Phila-— 
delphia Symphony Orchestra, is chairman 
of the board of judges. Details regarding ~ 
this competition can be had by 
ing the American Society of Ancient 
struments, Bed Stad, founder and dire 
44th and Chestnut Streets, in P 
phia, Pa. : : 

The organization has just completed a — 
successful two-day festival at the Unk © 
versity of Pennsylvania Museum Vs 
Philadelphia, assisted by the Mary Bin — 
ney Montgomery Dancers and well-knows 
singers and instrumentalists. * 

Ben Stad is a real asset to the Am 
can Federation of Musicians. Heretofore 
he has helped hundreds of music 
giving instructions, counsel, and pre 
ing employment. Now he is advanc 
the popularity of his adopted city, F 
delphia, by doing something out of # 
ordinary—the development of a love 
pld instruments from a hobby ‘ees 
world-renowned ensemble, the 
Society of Ancient aeanaiy UE 1 


a 











FOR Chae, Semon, Ki es avers 
7” gold bell, perfect slide; 

new, $45.00 with case; will a on 

< Lamb, 2979 Franklin Ave., Philade) 





FOR SALE—Viola; first-class solo, ¢ 
} or orc Qe gg BR 
one on a especial 

Cc. S213 North 33 


F. 8. 
Reading, Pa. 





FOR SALE—Barit 








one 
‘ ver-plated, ~yh-~; 
ically new; one 
= at $75. ith 
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NEW YORK, N. Y.— 
~The executives of the 
Building ahd Construe- 
tion Trades. Couneil, af- 
filiated with the Ameri- 
% can Federation of La- 
bor, and the manage- 
Ment of Rockefeller 
Center signed a three- 
year agreement cover- 
ing wages and working 
conditions for 1,098 
maintenance and opera- 
ee eae C OMPLETELY NEW! Just off the press! One 
ie Shue barvitig. both of the finest Saxophone and Woodwind Cata- , 
Titian nat lnckoute logs ever published. Shows complete:line of 
The agreement was saxophones, Bb clarinets, alto clarinets, bass 
Bigned in behalf of 15 clarinets, flutes, piccolos, oboes and accessories. 
par wnione  afliliated To know what’s newest and best, you need 
alps gregteagh — this fine book. We'll gladly send you one 
Trades Council, includ- FREE. Just mail the coupon. 
dng unions of elevator C.G. CONN, Lid., 623 Conn Bldg., ELKHART, IND. 


operators,. electricians, 


a lew SAXOPHONES 
Service the 11 buildings 
Gn Rockefeller Center 


| Thomas A. Murray, head New Standard Alto 6M 
of the Council, said the New Connqueror Alto 26M 


Bares tim = Pact Both of the above have new intonation, giving espe- 
e the can : P ; 

cially clear, free blowing upper register. Both have: 
Federation of Labor had y ? § Upp g 


ilieed che agreement to New improved wide-range tuning device. 

gover so many craft New comfortable thumb-hook. 

unions. New /ay on “palm keys.” 

. New “table keys” for little finger of left hand, 
with roller from By to Bb. 


Report of the New Connqueror Tenor 30M 
Treasurer: - with Permadjust Action 


FINES PAID DURING 
MAY, 19398 


Alway, Thos. R. 


1 eran 25. New 17 key, 7ring, Clarinet 464N 


aya, Pete 


Boot, John. 8. New Alto Clarinet 442N* 
<a marty we 48 PAGE New Bass Clarinet 452N* 
Be : 


yers, Ben isis Ns * Both with fast iti i i 
Beck, David 3 i D & L U x E E D IT 4 oO N aster, more positive register mechanism. 
Bach, Richard . 25. . 
fidick, Guy M., 


pease, =e ; y Pp H ©] T fe) s °o F M oO R t T H A N 
Black, Kenneth........ 10,00 


ble, William... 17.00 80 GREAT CONN ARTISTS 


e > 
“Garter, Harold Y 50.00 
Gop, ‘Junio 10,00 | New Flutes— 20-0, 30-0 

Brockett, Kelson 10.00 * 

Carrio, Alphonse........ 50.00 

> owed — ‘ ikte 

bopeland, Everett 0 

bine, JOM nse 10-00 INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT: 

hurchill, Cecii....... 5.00 
kins, Gilbert % CHROMATIC STROBOSCOPE 
By Local 59)...... 5. 

Deland, James .. 7. ‘ 
baton, James... 6. % HYDRAULIC EXPANSION PROCESS 
unbar, Ralph .... ; 
ailing, Clarence...... r 

iy, George V..... 5. %* DRAWN-ROLLED TONE HOLE SOCKETS -~ 
arse, Rollie Geo. 3 

James 
: pest, ——-. - 5. and many other exclusive test- 
D > re . ° 
falet, Frank .... y 
dette, Bob ing and manufacturing 
mey, Chick 
lintall, Herman processes. 
ischer, Dorothy 
Wienniken, James 

a nz, John bene 
» ra, ow ¥ 
oo poem 














Pastura, Raymond ' Wilson, Donald 10.00 Lown, Bert 10.09 


, Ha a ; Parker. James H., ......... 5.00 Wildermuth, Andrew 25.00 | Lotta, Chris 25.00 
Charies B. . . Pierre, Alfred : 25. Wise, . Forrest 25.00 | Mosher 


: ~, Wilbur RRR POP . Polikoff, Herman ‘ 5. Woodman, Welton 10.00 Music PB par say Ast et 7.00 
Pumpian, Harry (by Loca} 59) 5. Wise, Harold L. 25.00 Maggard, Jack 
nia Freddie Jackson ... ; 5. Perry, Herbert 5. Warner. Frederick W. 4.00 Moon, William J. 
weeedonceveeseestesaie Rowles, Jimmie ‘ 5. Whalen, Carroll 25.00 | wason, Conn 
M. "Luther = bee ‘ Rosa, George mn . White, LaVere G. ns 25.00 cote pe ” 
Sammy, and Orchestra... : Raines, Reed ; 25. shaltaaindk man, Pulaia : ‘St , 
F. f Richardson, Edward 5. $2,253.99 lee alan 
Richardson, Joseph a 5. Roberts. I Po “Bob” 
Rubel, Joseph W. ® ‘ Reichenberger. Cliff 
Reed, Forrest W. ‘ CLAIMS PAID DURING MAY, 1938 Re ita: i re 
Ritter, Ralph (by Local 69) Armstrong, Lilian : v. Short Ww = -onerenl 
Robbins, Alice - . Burke, Hal 9. Schumacher, Carl 
Sanderson, Everett sesbosteal .16 | Becker, Bubbles . . Sears, Walt 
Schildcrout, Harry soul ; Brennan, Morrey Starita, A. N. 
Straughters, James ‘L. be Y Cappella, Ray Strouse, Irving . 
Shearer, Christine eee 5. Contreras, Manuel Sells-Floto Circus 
Spindler. Erwin octet 5. Creatore, Guiseppe Silverman, Julius 
Smith, George 4 ‘ Consolidated Radio Artists Starr, Judy 
Schwarz, Donald : DeRosier, Ed. f Smith, O. A. “Jack” 
Sims, Sandy Dailey, Frank . 50. Sparks, James 
Stroh, Karl ; : § Dixon, Dick . . Stuart, Nick 
Sarra, Elmer A f Davis, Joe ... : University of Kansas 
Saltman, Philip , Selec 5. Denny, Jack . ; Worth, Royal 
Smiles, ‘Joseph ? ; "a 5. Gilbertz-Wenkstern ‘ Whitesides. Neil J. . 
Stone, Wilfred E. : , ‘ jrasso, Frank Wiser, Jim 
Schulz, Howard . seb 5. Grove, Izzy ... Warno, Don 
Singer, Troy , a 5. Grove, Izzy Webber, H. Milton 
Thatcher, William ‘ 5. Greenleaf, Ralph Zielinski, Vincent 
Trudeau, George ssctbeened 4 . Halstead, Henry : deat nities 
i “SASS eae ‘ “ Henderson, Fletcher ; P 76 $3,711.20 
Tipaldi, Thomas .... VdtaphtveVevdsbeobied : Hawkins, Jess Aceptguiblrorastan 25.0 


Respectfully submitted, 
H. E. BRENTON, 
Financial Secretary-Treasurer. 






































